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SHLIK HOUSBEIN IBN-EGID OF WADY MUSA, 


THE HOLY CITY. | German operator of really excellent ability, and 

HEIK HOUSSEIN IBN-EGID is the great | the reader has before him the result. This is 
sheik of the Alaween, the man of a hundred | the great Bedouin sheik, celebrated in no less 
and twenty summers, that have burned him as | than eight books of travel that are in my library, 
brown as the desert sand. As we were riding and doubtless, in many others, who for a hun- 
one day together in Cairo, I saw on a doorway | dred years has guarded the pass at Wady Mousa, 
& notice in bad Italian that Herr Somebody on | and exacted the tribute from all who visited 
his way to India had stopped in Cairo, where | Petra. The picture may be relied on as accu- 
he would take photographs for Jew, Turk, or | rate, and the reader sees a Bedouin sheik, in the 
Infidel at prices commensurate with their purses. dress he usually wears, precisely as he had dis- 
I took the old sheik into the rooms, found a| mounted from his mare in the Mouski of Cairo, 
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ten minutes before the photograph was taken, | 
colors alone being omitted.- 

‘*How old are you, O Sheik Houssein ?” 
I said one day, as we smoked calmly together 
under the Lebbek trees in the Ezbekieh Garden. 

‘*My children’s grandchildren ride on horses,” 
was the simple reply. 

They do not count years on the Arabian de- 
sert. They do not mark the passage of time 
by the swinging to and fro of the Old World, but 
when heart faileth, and eye dimmeth, and the 
breath comes thick and heavy, and the far hori- 
zon fades away and can not be seen, the Arab 
knows that his allotted time is come, and that 
he must lie down in sand. 

Sheik Houssein was a prisoner in Cairo. 
Some time ago I described how and why. When 
we at length obtained his discharge he begged 
me to visit him in Wady Mousa, pledging me 
the grandest reception that the desert could af- 
ford. I much desired to go that way to Jeru- 
salem, but the long journey over the wastes, the 
fatigue and exposure were, I feared, too much 
for May; and withal, I was impatient to be in 
the Holy City. 

When I could be there in a week, it seemed 
impossible to delay forty days, even for the sake 
of seeing the mountain of the giving of the law 
and the City of Rock. Therefore, I parted from 
Sheik Houssein with regret, not believing that 
I should ever see him again. 

How well I remember his form and appear- 
ance as he vanished from my sight across 
the hills outside the Gate of Victory! But I 
heard of him again. Not a great many weeks 
after that, I was exploring the vast caverns 
which underlie the northeastern part of Jeru- 
salem in company with some English travelers, 
who had just arrived across the desert from 
Cairo. I asked them various questions about 
their route, and at last “‘ Did you go to Petra?” 

a" 

‘“* Why not?” 

‘* Why, the fact is, we were prevented. The 
sheik of the Alaween—the old sheik—” 

** Sheik Houssein ?” 

‘«The same.” 

I laughed loud and long at hearing thus of 
my old friend at his old tricks again. Woe to 
the traveler who visits Wady Mousa unprepared 
with the wherewithal to gratify Sheik Houssein. 

But, reader hereof, if you are going thither- 
ward, take this wood-cut with you, and as you 
approach the valley of the City of Rocks show 
it to an Arab, and he will shout ‘‘ Sheik Hous- 
sein!” for the likeness is capital. Send it to 
the old man, and with it the name of Braheem 
Effendi, and, my word for it, he will be moder- 
ate in his demands for the sake of his pleasant 
memories of my table in Cairo, where he often 
ate my bread. 

I went to Jerusalem by way of Alexandria 
and Jaffa. 

The Holy City is now less than thirty days 
from New York. Why have not travelers found 





this out? The steamer from Marseilles touch- 


es at Alexandria and continues on to Jaffa 
and up the Syrian coast. The route is thus: 
New York to Liverpool, cleven days; Liver- 
pool to Marseilles, four days; Marseilles to 
Alexandria, eight; one day of rest, two days 
more to Jaffa, and two days on horseback to the 
Gates of Jerusalem. 

Tell me, is it not worth a month of travel to 
stand within those holy walls? 

My feet were weary. Whose are not? There 
are no paths of earth so very soft and flowery 
that human feet grow not weary. From very 
childhood pilgrims, our wandering steps go up 
and down the world, and blessed is he who can 
rest within the gates of the City of Peace. 1 
had wandered far and long, over seas, over a 
continent, over deserts hot with long day suns; 
and when at length, having crossed the valley 
of Elath and gathered pebbles from the brook 
where David gathered them of old, the guide 
said that from the hill before me I should see 
Jerusalem, I gathered around my face the folds 
of my bournoose, and touching my horse with the 
sharp corner of the shovel stirrup, led the way 
in a long gallop up the rocky eminence, to reach 
the desire of our eyes. 

The road was terrible; huge rog¢k boulders, 
by thousands, covered the surface of the ground 
for miles. The path wound and crossed among 
them in every curve and angle, so that our gal- 
lop was a break-neck advance, likely at any 
moment to end suddenly and terribly. I some- 
times shudder when I remember it. The speed 
of our horses was not so great, for they were 
well-nigh worn out, but the turns and twists in 
the road were terrific. As we approached the 
summit there was for a little while an open 
space, and over this I thundered on. 

A hill covered with green trees and crowned 
with a minaret was before me in the distance. 

By the quick, sharp throb of my heart, by an 
instinct that you may call miraculous if you 
will, by the flame that kindled in my soul, I 
knew that hill. 

I turned in my saddle, waved my hand to 
May, who was cantering up close behind me, 
and pointing forward, shouted, ‘*The Mount 
of Olives!” and then, as I turned back, before 
me, bright, glorious in the red light of a de- 
scending sun, were the battlements of Jerusa- 
lem. 

A sharp convulsive twitch of my arm brought 
the brown horse to his haunches. The next 
instant we were all together—all silent, all with 
bared heads and earnest eyes fixed on the City 
of the Cross and Tomb. 

My pilgrimage was ended. No matter now 
whither my feet should wander; no matter now 
what rugged hillsides were before me. I had 
seen the old Jerusalem on earth, and henceforth 
life was but a steadfast journey toward the new 
and brighter city. 

I had often wondered what I should do when 
I beheld that view. Whether I should kneel 
down and press my forehead to the dust, or cry 
aloud as did the men of Godfrey and of Richard, 





or walk barefooted to the 
yates as did many pious 
pilgrims, who may well be 
pardoned for enthusiastic 
devotion on the soil so hal- 
lowed. 

«+ What did I do?” 

Simply this. There was 
an Armenian on my left, 
two Roman Catholic la- 
dies were near me, and a 
Jew and seven Arabs, be- 
sides us who were Protest- 
ant Christians, formed the 
party. Some knelt, some 
prayed aloud, some wept. 
As for me my dim eyes 
shut out the glorious view, 
and the more I sought to 
pierce the mists, the faster 
came the floods and hid the 
city and the mountain of 
the Lord’s ascension from 
my longing gaze. And I 
drew down my hood over 
my face and murmured one 
‘Deus vult!” and that was 
all that I said, and all that 
the air or the ground knew 
of my emotion, and that is 
all that it befits me here to 
relate. Let him who would 
know more, strive to imag- 
ine what would be his own 
feelings when his world- 
wearied eyes took in at one 
view the place of the pas- 
sion, the burial, the resur- 
rection and the opening 
heaven that received the Lord. 

We were lodged in the house of one Antonio, | 
on the Via Dolorosa. I sent Abd-el-Atti on | 
ahead of us to engage rooms, and having a 
letter of introduction from the Armenian Bishop | 
of Cairo to the Wakil of the great Armenian | 
convent in Jerusalem, in which I was recom- | 
mended as a Christian traveler worthy all honor | 
and attention, I made no doubt that I should | 
secure comfortable lodgings if I were driven to 
aconvent. But I hada great horror of Oriental 
convents, by reason of some former experience 
therein, knowing them to be densely populated 
with fleas, and I commanded Abd-el-Atti to go 
to a religious house only as a last resort. He 
found a new hotel, never yet occupied, a small 
house with upper chambers, which he took bodi- 
ly, and installing Hajji Mohammed in the kitch- 
en (I did not part with my prince of cooks till 
months after that), he made it as comfortable as 
could be desired, and here we lived in our own 
hired house for something more than a month. 

A month in Jerusalem! Count all the years 
of your life, my friend, and if you are any thing 
less than a century old, I will pledge you my 
word you have not lived in all those years so | 
much as I lived in thirty days in the city of | 
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THE VIA DOLOROBA. 


David. To rise in the morning early and go 
down the Way of Grief to the gate of St. Stephen 
and out on the brow of Moriah, there to see the 
sun rise over Olivet; to go down and wash your 
eyes, heavy with sleep, in the soft waters of 
Siloam, that they might never ache again; to 
climb the sides of Mount Zion, and go in by 
Zion gate and so up the streets of the city to 
the Holy Sepulchre; to visit Calvary and the 
tomb; to press your forehead on the cold rock 
where the first footstep of the risen Saviour was 
pressed; and then, as the twilight came on and 
the moonlight fell softly in the valley, to go 
down to Gethsemane and pray! Think of days 
thus spent, of day after day of such hallowed 
life, varied with morning walks to Bethany, or 
an afternoon canter over the hills to Bethlehem, 
or two days’ journeying down the way of the 
wilderness to wash off the dust of life in the 
Jordan! Think of all this, and tell me if I did 
not live years in hours-while I called it my 
home in the house of Antonio on the Via Dolo- 
rosa. See here the Way of Grief. The view 
is taken from near the door of Antonio’s house, 
and looks up toward the Arch of Judgment, 
which can not be seen through the second arch- 
way beyond. It will serve to give you an idea 
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of the streets of Jerusalem, which are all much | 
alike. These houses are, many of them, very 
old, dating as far back as the times of the Cru- 
sades. The Via Dolorosa is not one street of 
Jerusalem, but the way that Christ is supposed 
to have walked, through strect after street and 
even across what are now inclosed blocks, to | 
the place of crucifixion. 
It is not of moment at present to discuss | 
whether it is or is not a correct idea of that | 
path. Its commencement is in front of the 
residence of the modern Governor of Jerusalem, | 
which occupies part of the site of the ancient | 
tower Antonia. This tower there is every rea- | 
son to suppose was the House of Pilate, and 
from the hall of condemnation to the place of 
crucifixion the way could hardly be more direct | 
than the streets now run, through which the | 
Via Dolorosa is supposed to lead. | 
Down this street I was apt to walk almost 
every day, for the eastern terminus of it is at | 
the gate of St. Stephen, now so called, but | 
more properly the gate of the Lady Mary, be- | 
cause it opens toward the tomb of the Virgin. 
Outside of this gate the Valley of Jehoshaphat | 
separates the city from the Mount of Olives. 
Descending by a steep and abrupt path into | 
the valley I found the tomb of the Virgin in the | 
very bottom. 
commencing 


| 


Crossing the brook Kedron, and | 
the ascent of the hill, the traveler 
finds on his right a garden inclosed in high | 
stone walls, containing cight old olive-trees. 
This spot was my daily place of resort, nor is 
there on this world’s surface another spot of | 
deeper interest. 

Passing around to the rear, or up-hill side | 
of the quadrangle, I found a low iron door in 
the wall, at which I knocked with reverence. 
One could not hammer as he would at a hotel 
door, when he was asking admission to Geth- 
semane. I waited patiently but fo one came. | 
Then I lost somewhat my reverence, and I | 
rapped more vehemently. The next instant I 
was sorry, for the door swung open and an old | 
man, a Franciscan, stood with bowed head and 
calm face, looking into my eyes with a reproach- | 
ful look that seemed to reprove me for waking 
so rudely the echoes of Gethsemane. | 

‘*Stoop low your head, Sefior,” said he, | 
mildly, warning me lest I should hit my head 
against the lintel of the door-way as I entered. 
In almost all the holy places it is necessary to 
stoop on entering. It is doubtless so designed 
by the builders of many of them, that every one 
shall wear the appearance of humility in such 
spots. 

Within, I found a garden arranged in beds | 
that were filled with lavender, the perfume of 
which loaded the air. 

The good monk vanished to his cell in the 
corner. He knew that we needed no guide to 
tell us the story of that ground—the story that 
has thrilled the heart of man in every land and | 
every age—the saddest and sublimest story in all | 
the rolls of eternity. Verily he was right. The | 
whispering leaves of the old olive-trees told us 


the story; the winds that swept over the Icfty 
battlements of Mount Moriah, five hundted feet 
above us, told the story; the blue, far sky above 
the Mount of Olives—the sky He clove with his 
departing glory, and that shut Him from His dis- 
ciples’ and our longing gaze—told the story ; 
the heavy beating of our hearts—slow, solemn 
beating, we could hear them in the stillness of 
the garden—told the story of the bloody passion, 
/and the agony that made the crown of thorns 
and piercing nails as nothing afterward. 
“Tu Tu mi Jesu totum me 

Amplexus es in cruce! 

Tulisti clavos, lanceam, 

Multamque ignominiam 

Innumeros dolores 

Sudores et angores, 

Ac mortem! et hec propter me, 

Ac pro me peccatore !" 

In the blue sky, far up above me, a solitary 
/eagle floated on the air above the deserted 
| shrines of the temple of the Lord; and on the 
sides of Moriah, among the Moslem graves, 
some women dressed i in white sat by the tombs 
and wept. But no sound of human grief or 
human joy reached the deep valley, to disturb 
| the profound stillness of the Garden of the Pas- 
jsion. The olives on the mountain waved their 


| flashing branches in the gentle breeze, but those 


within the inclosure scarcely moved. The lav- 
ender made the atmosphere heavy with perfume 
as I sat down on the ground, and sought to re- 
| alize the scenes of the midnight agony and the 
| betrayal. 

After that, day after day, I found myself 
seated in the same spot, with the same emotions. 

But I must not linger here, if I would com- 
plete the object of this article, which isto de- 
scribe, just at this season of the year, thosc 
points in Jerusalem which are of most interest 


as connected with the scenes of the death and 


resurrection of the Lord. 

If you will accompany me on one day’s walk. 
| Starting at Gethsemane, as I often did, you will 
possibly be able to gather some new notions of 
those scenes. 

Returning from the Garden, in place of climb- 
ing the Mountain of Olives, we climb the side 
of Moriah. 

I found myself on the outside of the temple 
inclosure, in front of a projection in the city- 
wall,,in which are two dead arches, and which 
is known as the Golden Gate. The Moham- 
medan tombs cover the ground, for this spot is 
most desirable of all places on earth for Moslem 
or for Jewish burial. On the top of the wall is 


| a stone pillar, projecting horizontally over these 


tombs toward the Valley of Jehoshaphat, which 
is to be the seat of Mohammed when the world 
| assembles for judgment. ‘The souls of all men 
| shall then cross the valley on a bridge, which to 
| the righteous will prove broad and safe, but to the 
wicked will be the sharp edge of a sword, from 
which, falling downward, they will go to per- 
dition. 


But 


in the wall, not far from the gate, are 
many large stones, measuring twenty feet by 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GATE OF THE TEMPLE. 


five and a half, by five or six, which lie in posi- | 
tion as they were in ancient days. Doubtless 
these are stones that were in the wall of the 
temple inclosure in our Saviour’s time. No 
work of later days bears any resemblance to 
them. And in the wall close by the gate are 
visible the round ends of three broken shafts of 
columns, much hewn and battered and broken 
by relic-seeking travelers. One is of porphyry, 
one of verd-antique, and one of white marble. | 
These columns, it is very probable, formed part | 
of the Golden Gate of those times, and it is not | 
improbable that they were among its ornaments 
when Peter and John went into it, and healed | 
the lame man who sat there begging. Of the | 
gate itself nothing remains now but the blank | 
wall and the projecting cornices of the arches, 

as shown in the drawing. Standing among the | 
graves, without the wall, and looking upward | 
at the ancient wall relieved against the sky, a 
scene is afforded than which I can imagine none 
more desolate. 

By means of large bucksheesh, wherewith I 
bribed the Bim Pasha to admit us to the Mosque 
of Omar, with a guard of soldiers to keep off in- 
solent Moslems, I succeeded in examining the 
entire site of the temple, and that mosque so 
long concealed from Christian eyes. At that 
time I saw the interior of the Golden Gate. It 
was a large chamber in the tower, of which the” 
roof was supported by large pillars. The Mos- 
lem sheik of the mosque, Sheik Mohammed 
Dunnuf, who accompanied me, said that it was 
the tomb of Solomon himself; but Moham- 
medans have such an independent way of treat- 
ing tombs, that little dependence is to be placed 
on their traditions. 








Nevertheless, this gateway is of interest just 
now to us, as connected with the history of that 
eventful night of the Passion, for it overlooks 
Gethsemane, and whether itself ancient or not, 
it does not stand far from the site of the Bean- 
tiful Gate, which is, to my mind, apparently the 
most probable gate of His entry into the city 
when led by Judas and the band of soldiers and 


servants of the high priest. 


But we may not enter here now. Following 
the wall of the city some hundred yards to the 
northward, we re-enter the Gate of St. Stephen, 


| and going by the pool called, I have no doubt 


erroneously, that of Bethesda, we go on up the 
narrow street, covered with arches much of the 
way, to the door of the governor’s residence. 

Jerusalem is an old, decayed, and desolate 
city. Its streets are narrow and very filthy, the 
houses oftentimes built over them, the pave- 
ments broken up and scattered, the houses 
themselves ruinous, and every thing sadly old 
and terribly mournful. 

It were something could one but see in the 
streets, as a memorial of its ancient glory, the 
form of one fair girl that might resemble Mary ; 
if one could meet one face whose soft lineaments 
would remind him of the Magdalen. But I 
found none such ; not even in the Jewish quar- 
ter, where I often wandered in search of faces. 
But I found old men that seemed to me like 
the city itself—magnificent relics, splendid an- 
tiques—stooping, trembling, tottering, falling, 
old men, in whose eyes I saw at once reflected 
the glory of the temple, and the sorrow and 
shame of its debasement. On Friday of each 
week, when they assembled at the Place of 
Wailing, as near to the temple as they are al- 
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lowed to approach by their Moslem masters, 
close by the reat stones of the inner wall, 
which are a melancholy relic of the mighty 
work of Solomon, when their fast tears fell on 
the pavement, and moans and prayers went up 
to God as of old, from His holy hill, the Tem- 
ple Mount, the mountain of His house—on those 
days, I say, I was profoundly moved, and then 
I could look around me and realize that this ruin 
was, after all, the City of David. 

But we were going up toward the Via Dolo- 
rosa. 

Opposite to the entrance of the governor’s 
residence is the Chapel of the Flagellation, a 
small but very neat chapel, marking the supposed 
site of the scourging which Pilate administered 
to the Saviour before delivering him to the peo- 
ple. 

I remember well, one quiet evening when I 
was returning from Gethsemane, that I paused 
in this chapel a moment, and as I came out was 
joined by an intelligent Latin monk, who ac- 
companied me up the Via Dolorosa. To him 
I was indebted for more otf detail concerning 
that sorrowful path than to any other person or 
to any book. His descriptions were brief, his 
statements all based on tradition, which he 
stated frankly, allowing me to believe or not as 
I pleased. 

As we left the gate of the chapel we were 
supposed ‘to be on the track which He took that 
morning from the judgment-hall 

Directly before us was that old and curious 
arch, known as the Arch of the Ecce Homo. 
It is, as the drawing indicates, a chamber on an 
archway, which crosses the street. It has, by 
some, been supposed to be in the line of cne of 
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the ancient city walls. Whence its origin it is 
difficult to say. It is, without doubt, one of the 
oldest and most remarkable relics in Jerusalem. 
Passing under this, we may imagine the con- 
demned victim, now wholly in the power of the 
mob of the mad populace. But a few steps on 
is the spot where He fell the first time, and his 
cross striking the wall, made there a hole which 
is visible unto this day! Yet a few steps more 
and He uttered that celebrated cry (in the tra- 
ditions of the Churches— nowhere else), ‘‘ Salv, 
mater!” A slight bend in the street here marks 
the place where Simon the Cyrenian was com 

pelled to take the cross, and here we arrived at 
a cross street, the main street leading north to 
the Damascus Gate of the city. The Via Dol- 
orosa turns to the left into this street, a ruined 
bath occupying the corner around which we 
turned. This bath is on the ground which was 
formerly a Church of St. Ann, and which has 
recently, with some ceremony, been restored to 
the Latin Church by the Moslem authorities. 

Opposite to this is the house of Lazarus, a 
ruined tenement verily; and a little way off 1. 
the house of Dives. 

I scarcely need say that I am now mention- 
ing places as they were pointed out to me. | 
do not wish to be obliged to repeat ‘‘ they say’ 
each time that I name a place. 

The way turns short to the right again into 
another street, which ascends the hill toward 
the western side of the city. Just here, on the 
left, was the house of Antonio, where I lived. 

But the Franciscan brother was too good com 
pany, and I walked on with him up the hill 
Almost next door to us was the house of Ve- 
ronica, who, when the weary Saviour passed he: 


ARCH OF THE EOCE HOMO. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CHURCH OF TITE HOLY SEPULCHRE. ° 


door, gave him her handkerchief to wipe His 
brow, and found thereon afterward His portrait. 
The house is of ordinary sort, like all others in I have no sympathy with, no care whatever 
Jerusalem. The handkerchief is one of the | for, the man whosneers at emotion on approach 
four great relics which support the dome of St. | ing such spots as the Holy Sepulchre. That 
Peter's at Rome. man does not live who could laugh at the story 
And now the way ascends steeply and passes | of the Passion, reading it in Gethsemane, or who 
under an arch, dark and gloomy, which is sup- | can forget the blessing of the pure in heart on 
posed to stand nearly on a line with the ancient | the moonlit shore of the Sea of Galilee! 
western wall of the city. My own conviction on But while I visited the Holy Sepulchre with 
this subject is, that the outer wall of Jerusalem, | much of emotion oftentimes, yet there were 
in the time of Christ, ran along this line, and | other times when my visits were purely geo- 
that this arch may be the interior arch of a tow- | graphical. By the kindness of Mr. Pierotti, 
er in the wall. architect of the Terra Santa, who, under com- 
But on this, it should be distinctly remarked, | mission from the Emperor of Austria, was build 
hang all the questions of the authenticity of the ing some additions to the great Church of the 
Sepulchre. My reader must be content to take | Resurrection, I had free access to many ordi- 
my word for it, since space for the argument | narily forbidden parts of the building, from dome 
there is not. to floor, and became perhaps as well acquainted 
At this point, then, He left the city, and be- | with the sacred localities as one can hope to be 
yond this the line of His walk was among sub- | who is not a resident of Jerusalem 
urban houses or on the open land. Here I part- Ic was a calm, majestic Sunday morning when 
ed with my friend the Franciscan, and returned | I first entered the Church of the Resurrection. 
to my house. | I had hesitated much, because my mind was al- 
Brt we will go on to the place of cruci- | ready fully settled that the alleged locality of 
fixion and the sepulchre. That I went there | the crucifixion and entombment was erroneous, 
often while in Jerusalem need not be written | and I much feared that the mummery and mani- 
here. | fest falsehood of all that I should see there would 
I am no worshiper of relics; but I confess | shock my mind. For already that dreamy, calm 
that if I possessed a finger of Paul, the finger | consciousness of presence in a holy place, that 


would shrine it in gold and jewels, if I did not 
burn a lamp before it. 











that pointed to heaven when he revealed to the | inexpressible joy which thrilled through heart 
Athenians the Unknown God; or if I had a lock | and brain as each footstep fell on the pavement 
of the hair of the beloved disciple—that hair that | of Jerusalem, had taken full possession of me, 
lay on the Saviour's breast when they ate to- | and I could not but shrink from any thing that 
gether the last supper; if I possessed any ver- | was likely to disturb it 

itable relic of an apostle, martyr, or saint, I But genuine or false, that spot known for fif 
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teen hundred years as the Holy Sepulchre was 
not to be regarded with other than earnest, even 
tearful eyes. Around it holy men had prayed | 
for many generations since Eusebius, and Ma- 
carius, and Jerome, and Sabas, and many other | 
worthies who have long since gone to see the 
ascended glory of the crucified son of Mary. 

Clinging with stout hands to its marble adorn- | 
ments, thousands of martyrs have perished un- 


der the swords of the enemies of the Cross. | 


Many thousand dying sinners and dying saints 
in all countries and all times have looked to it 
with the last straining gaze of their dim eyes, 
and died with smiling countenances turned to- 
ward the tomb. 
it, and died for Holy Cross on the threshold of 
the Sepulchre. Pilgrims from far lands have 
laid their burdens down on its rocky floor, and 
prayers and tears have hallowed it, so that, if it 
were the tomb of Judas himself, it is redeemed 
and sanctified as the memorial of more earnest | 
faith and adoration than any other spot of ground 
on this side the pearl gates. 

I found my way, May and I together, through | 
the vile tanneries that occupy the Hospital of | 
the Knights of St. John, and under a low door- | 
way into the court of the church. It stands in 
the centre of a block, with no front on any street. 
The old brick tower on the left of the entrance 
is of the Middle Ages, and the walls of the build- 
ing are of the same period. The court was filled 
with venders of beads and pearl shell-work of 
various sorts, the speciality of Bethlehem, which 
is supported by it, and which the purchaser takes 
with him into the church to be blessed by laying 
on the Sepulchre and in the socket of the Cross. 

As I entered the door-way, with my eyes fixed 
on the Stone of Unction, which is in the floor 
directly in front as you go in, my progress was 
arrested by two hands laid on my ‘shoulders, and 
looking up I met the gaze of two dark and lus- 
trous eyes from under the cowl of a Franciscan’s 
gown. 

‘“*Ah, mi Frater, you here in Jerusalem; 
whence came you, whither go you? For when 
I left you at Malta it was to meet you, if ever 
again, in some African hut on the wastes of 
Sahara.” 

My friend was a young Italian priest, of good 
family, who had taken the vows for some reason 
that I know nothing of. He was a very gentle, 
noble man, whose eyes reminded me constantly 
of John, the beloved disciple. We had traveled 
together a year before in the South of France 
and to Malta, where I left him with no little re- 
gret. We met well here. 

‘** Are you going to make the stations? Ah, 
no; I forgot, you are a heretic. Well, come 
with me, and we will talk as we walk, for I leave 
Jerusalem to-morrow, and shall see little of you 
otherwise.” 

The Turkish guardian sat on a divan at the 
left of the entrance. The keys are kept by the 
two churches, Greek and Latin, and the Mos- 
lem authorities. All three are necessary to the 
opening of the doors, and when open, the Turk 


Stout men have fought around | 
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| is in power to prevent quarrels between the oth- 
| ers; for if Greek meets Greek all is well enough, 
but if Greek meets Roman in a procession, or 
| two arrive at the door of the Sepulchre at the 
same moment, the chances are that they will 
| fight out a private or a church battle before pr: Ly- 
er. The monks of Holy Land belong mostly to 
|the church militant. Few weeks pass by with- 
| out a skirmish in the grand rotunda around the 
|tomb. I can not but add, however, that my 
own experience has been always favorable to the 
Latin monks, and I have no recollections of 
Holy Land that are pleasanter than those of my 
| treatment by the monks of the Terra Santa. ~ 
| Glorious, even at this remote distance, is the 
}aroma of that maraschino-like arrakee which 
Father Giuseppe, of the convent in Jerusalem, 
\always administered to my wants. It was not 
the easiest thing to get through the convent 
| with a sound brain. For the Superior would 
| needs insist that I should taste it with him on 
the divan in his room, with a small cake and a 
spoonful of jelly; and then the Procurator-Gen- 
| eral, whose room boasted a magnificent Murillo, 
would take me there, and chat a little, and 
drink a little; and then I was obliged to escape 
| through the medical department, where the good 
| brother in charge had always a little of the same 
sort for a friend; and by my word you had need 
look to your feet as you went down the Via Do- 
lorosa after that. 

We did not kneel at the Stone of Unction, 
nor kiss it, as did every one else who entered. 
If the reader will look at the plan of the Church 
of the Resurrection, he will have no difficulty 
in understanding the localities within its walls. 
The door-way being at 1, the Stone of Unction 
is marked 3. Its location is, therefore, as will 
be seen, midway between Calvary (which is 
above the spot on this plan marked 7, 8, 9) and 
the Sepulchre (14), about at the spot where Jo- 
seph would be likely to lay the body which he 

| had taken from the cross, before lifting it into 
the tomb. The distance between the two places 
is about 200 feet. 

Many travelers, and many writers who have 
not traveled, have demolished the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre with one sneer, because it con- 
tains these two holy places under the same 
walls. No one who reads his Bible, however, 
will doubt that they were close together. The 
testimony on this point is simple and decisive. 
In early times the Sepulchre was in a building 
separate from Calvary. The great Basilica of 
Constantine, erected a.p. 320-835, fronted the 
Sepulchre, and Calvary was in a distinct chap- 
el, but in time the same roof was extended 
over both, and then in its subsequent destruc- 
tions and rebuildings the church included both 

‘places. Turning to the right as we entered, we 
ascended a flight of steps (46) to a chapel, of 
which the floor is elevated some ten feet above 
the general level of the church, so as to bring it 
on a ling with the top of a point or knoll of the 
rock of the hill, which rises to that height above 
the general surface. This rocky point is Cal- 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPCLOUnR, 
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vary. The plan being a ground plan, does not 
show the arrangement of the Chapel of Calva- 
ry, and the reader will bear this in mind. 

Before I go any farther, let me relate briefly 
the history of the Holy Places, that the reader 
may know on what I partly rested my faith, 
after a later and more deliberate examination, 
that I had knelt at the true Sepulchre of the 
Lord. 

After the death of Christ, which we suppose 
occurred about a.p. 33, there is no period known 
at which there were not Christians living in Je- 
rusalem, possessed of all the information that fa- 
ther could give to son, and old men to young, 
relating to the sacred localities. It is an unnat- 
ural and incredible idea that within three gen- 
erations, during which the Christian religion 
was spreading over the world with unexampled | 
rapidity and power, its followers forgot the place 
of its birth and of their own redemption. While 
men of every other creed, religious, political, 
philosophical, or foolish, have preserved with | 
devotion the burial-places of their leaders, it is 
not to be doubted that Christians watched with | 
earnest affection the tomb in which their Lord | 
was laid for two nights, and from which He arose | 
to the salvation of a world, and the resurrection | 
of all the dead. 

Within the three hundred years that followed | 
the Crucifixion, a Roman emperor, probably 
Adrian, erected a temple to Roman deities over | 
the sacred place of the Christians. Jerusalem 





dedicated by Eusebius and his saintly compan- 
ions, to the Saviour that they believed had once 
hallowed it with his blood. 

No one has doubted the authenticity of the 
place until in late years, when some learned 
travelers have supposed that after fifteen hundred 
years they could better locate the western line 
of the city wall than could the bishops of the 
third century, when it is probable the walls them- 


| selves were standing, of which now it is not possi- 


ble to identify a stone. These gentlemen main- 
tain that the wall must have included the site of 
the church, and as the crucifixion was without 
the gates, the locality can not be correct. This is 
the chief, I may say the only argument against 
the locality, and it has been sustained with vast 
learning, and the greatest ability by distinguished 
scholars. I was convinced of its truth before 
visiting Jerusalem, but satisfied of its error after 
the first ten days I passed in the Holy City. 
As we mounted the steps and found our- 
selves in the chapel of Calvary, there was be- 
fore us a marble altar, much like a pier-table. 
Falling on my knees—for it was too low for 
stooping—I went under it to a place where the 
floor was covered with a golden plate, and re- 
moving this, I looked into the hole, two feet 


| deep and six or eight inches square, which is the 


supposed socket of the cross. I know not that 
there is any reason to regret having knelt before 
a spot so honored in so many centuries, although 
I have no reason to believe in the genuineness 


was never so totally demolished as has been com- | of the hole. That this rock is Calvary I have 
monly related. There is no authority sufficient | no doubt. The hole was possibly made in old 
to show that even the lines of‘its ancient streets | times to support a crucifix, or some representa- 
were lost. On the contrary, within fifty years aft- | tion of the scene that occurred here. 

er its overthrow by Titus, the Jews were able to| At its right was an opening in the marble 
withstand a three years’ siege in the same city ; | casing which covered every thing, and this open- 
and when again destroyed by Adrian, it appears | ing, three feet long by two inches wide, was 
to have been almost immediately-rebuilt by that | covered with a silver plate, which being pushed 
monarch. In .p. 300 the world was Christian, | aside, disclosed a rift in the solid rock of the 
and Rome, which had hitherto visited Jerusa- | hill, made by some earthquake—I see not why 


lem as the avenging messenger of God, now 
came a pilgrim to the Sepulchre of the despised 
Nazarene. 


it was necessarily any other earthquake than 
that which is recorded at this place. 
The chapelis splendidly ornamented. Lamps 


Helena, mother of Constantine, made the 
pilgrimage with royal pomp, and remained long 
in Holy Land. It was of course easy, in that 
time, to trace the course of the ancient walls, 
and to find the well-known localities of older 
times. No tradition existed of the tomb or the | 
place of crucifixion. No writer speaks of a tra- | way (one is Latin, and the other Greek; they 
dition, because every one knew it; precisely will not approach Calvary by the same steps, 
as every American knows where the grave of | nor Heaven by the same roads), and entered the 
Washington is, and it would be idle to talk of a| chapel under this one, the end of which abuts 
tradition. Helena was led to the spot, and, com-| the rock which is visible above. The fissures 
missioned thereto by her royal son, she demol- | of the earthquake here widen into a broad hole, 
ished the temple of Adrian, and uncovered the | curiously shaped, which is called by the monks 
rock-hewn tomb wherein never yet—no, not yet! | the Tomb of Adam. On opposite sides of this 
—never yet man was laid. A splendid basilica, | chapel once lay Godfrey and Baldwin, Kings 
erected by Constantine’s order on this spot, was, | of Jerusalem, brave knights, without fear and 
A.D. 335, dedicated in most solemn assembly of | without reproach, whose war-cry had been heard 


of silver and gold hang in it in profusion 
When I retreated from the altar, backward, and 
on my knees of necessity, Fra Giovanni was 
kneeling a little way from me, praying devout- 
ly. A touch on his shoulder startled him from 
his devotion, and we went down the other stair- 





the Oriental bishops. Eusebius was present ; 
and from that time to this the locality has been 
perfectly preserved, and no one, not the most | 
confirmed skeptic, doubts that this is the spot 


along the hills of Palestine, who had fought gal - 
lantly for the Cross and Sepulchre, and who, 
having accomplished their work, in turn lay 
down at the foot of Calvary. 











Still hesitating to ap- 
proach the Sepulchre, I 
went to the right around 
the central chapel All 
that part of the building 
between 18 and 26 is the 
great Greek chapel, gor- 
geously ornamented by the 
Emperor of Russia, the 
great patron of the Greek 
Church. Its walls do not 
reach up to the roof of the 
building. It standson the 
great floor, and there is a 
passage around it which we 
followed, passing at 39 the 
Chapel of the Mocking, 
containing the supposed 
pillar on which Christ sat, 
and at 40 found the steps 
descending into the Chap- 
el of the Invention of the 
Cross. 

When Helena was in 
Jerusalem she wasinform- 
ed that there existed a 
tradition that on the even- 
ing of the crucifixion, the 
three crosses were thrown 
into a pit near Calvary. 
This pit she excavated, 
and discovered in it cer- 
tain timbers which she had 
faith to believe were the 
wood she was seeking. To 
one of them was attach- 
ed a scroll that was be- 
lieved to be the parchment writing of Pilate, 
and by this was identified the true cross. Wheth- 
er this was part of the ruins of ancient buildings 
or was the veritable wood of the Expiation, there 
is an interest in the subsequent history of that 
wood, for, and around which, were fought, in 
later years, the conflicts to which it gave the 
name of the Battle of the Cross. Captured by 
enemies of the religion of which it was the sign ; 
regained by a Roman Emperor, and borne on 
his own shoulders into the gates of the City of 
the Crucifixion; surrounded in all the centuries 
that passed over Europe and the East by adoring 
hearts ready to die for it, and the Lord that they 
believed had died on it—it was at length carried 
out by Guy, last King of Jerusalem, to the bloody 
field of Hattin, raised high in battle by the stout 
Bishop of St. George to encourage the hearts 
and strengthen the arms of the valiant knights 
that fought and fell on the plains of Galilee ; 
and when the second day of that conflict closed, 
and the kingdom of Jerusalem had fallen, the 
holy wood passed into the hands of Salah- 
E'Deen, and was forever lost to Christian idol- 
atry. 

The Chapel of the Invention of the Cross, 
numbered 45, is without doubt the excavation 
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room, with an altar on which a lamp is perpet- 
ually burning. 

Returning to the level of the floor of the 
church, and still going around at the rear of 
the Greek chapel, passing the little semicircular 
chapels (38, 37) of the division of the garments 
and of St. Longinus the centurion of the guards, 
we completed the circuit of the central chapel, 
and arrived in the great rotunda at the western 
end of the church. This vast room, covered 
with a dome that is falling into ruin, and can 
not be repaired because the churches can not 
agree who is to repair it, is surrounded by cor- 
ridors, two stories high, the upper story being 
cut up into chambers which look down on the 
centre of the rotunda. 

In the centre, and immediately under the 
dome, stands a small building composed of ele- 
gant marbles, of which the drawing will give a 
much better idea than I can by words convey. 
Of the interior plan of this the reader will ob- 
tain an accurate*idea by again turning to the 
plan of the church. 

Entering at the open door-way, I found my- 
self in the Chapel of the Angel (13), a small 
and elegantly adorned room, in the centre of 
which a piece of stone raised on a pedestal does 


made by. Helena, as the rough rocks that over- | duty as part of the great stone which once in- 


hang it indicate. 


It is a dark subterranean | closed the small door-way of the tomb now 
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in front of us. Stooping down, we looked in. 
So Peter and that other disciple stooped down 
and looked in. Was it strange that the posture 
brought that scene to mind, and that I started 
at the thought that I might see an angel ? 

Then stooping low I passed in and May with 
me, and Fra Giovanni behind us, and there was 
already a Greek monk there, so that we four stand- 
ing up filled all the vacant space in that tomb 
in the rock, hewn for Joseph, but hallowed by 
the Lord his God. The tomb (14) is six feet 
long by six wide, and perhaps eight in height. 
One-half of it, six feet by three, is occupied by 
a slab of marble, like a bench, some eighteen 
inches from the floor. This covers the rock on 
which the body of Christ was probably laid. 
The customary form of ancient tombs around 
Jerusalem is like this, a hewn chamber, with 
benches at the sides, sometimes hollowed out, to 
receive the dead uncoffined. 

I have already said that when I first stood 
within the Sepulchre, I did not believe that it 
was what it professed to be. It was, therefore, 
only to me a spot of great historic interest as 
connected with the world’s story for fifteen cen- 
turies. I but thought of the millions of feet 
that had pressed this little floor six feet by three ; 
of the breaking hearts that had found repose 
within this chamber; of the loads of sin and 
shame that men had brought into it and left 
there; of emperors, kings, knights, soldiers, 
priests, and beggars that had in successive gen- 
erations pressed that pavement with their knees, 
that marble with their lips, all now gone, a host 
unnumbered, to the judgment of the ascended 
son of Mary. 


One morning my friend Pierotti went with me | 
into the Chapel of the Angel, and opening a | 


small door in the marble casing of the chamber, 


showed a narrow dark staircase; through which | 
we climbed to the top of the Sepulchre, and | 


stood under the dome, which the reader will | 
perceive surmountsit. Another day we climbed 
to the great dome of the Greek Chapel, and ex- 
amined the paintings, every one of which is | 
marked with the date of its consecration. Often, 
almost always, indeed, the Franciscan monks | 
of the Terra Santa, who had charge of the Chapel 
of the Apparition, led us through the Chapel and | 
the Robing Room—where they kept the good | 
sword of Godfrey, that once did valiant strokes | 
for Cross and Sepulchre—into the refectory of 
the convent, which opened just there, and seat- | 
ing us on the rough benches on which they were | 
accustomed to sit, placed before us bottles of 
rare old cordials, and blessed them for our lips. 
Blessed them verily! They needed no monkish 
blessing, those goblets of the sun-blessed wine 
of Hebron. We should have taken to them if 
they had cursed instead of blessed them. 

On the other side of the church, near the 
door, were the Armenian rooms, and the Ar- 
menian priests are not to be outdone in hospital- 
ity. Father ——, on my honor I can’t recall 
his name—it was some modern version of the 
name of the prophet's child of old—if he caught 


me on the Armenian side of the Sepulchre, 
would draw me into the dark room of the Ar- 
menian guardian, and there wrap a white cloth 
around my neck as if he were about to shave 
me, and administer spoonful after spoonful of 
delicious jelly, laying it artistically on my tongue, 
and giving me a glass of sherbet between each 
spoonful. It was like feeding a baby, but it 
was Armenian fashion, and to Jaugh at it would 
have been hideously impolite. It certainly did 
very nearly choke me at one time, when I saw 
Whitely with twitching eyelid, and compressed 
mouth, swallowing a spoonful in half suffoca- 
ting silence. The poor Copts and Abyssinians 
have access to the rear of the Sepulchre, but 
they are too few toassert strong rights anywhere, 

I may not linger in this church, but must be 
content if I give to my reader, with the aid of 
the accurate drawings that he sees before him, 
a general idea of this most interesting religious 
edifice in the world. 

A daily visitor, I became familiar with al] 
the passages of the building, and spent many 
hours each day in its shadowy aisles. 

I loved to stand at the entrance of the Latin 
Chapel of the Apparition of Christ to Mary after 
the resurrection, and look toward the sepulchre 
and watch the kneeling pilgrims of all lands as 
they looked to the little building which once 
contained the Hope of the World. 

I could laugh there at the petty pride of Turks 
whosauntered around the rotunda, with illy-con- 
cealed sneers on their faces for the Christian 
dogs that knelt here and there on the pavement. 
I could laugh, for I beheld the visible evidence 
| of the grandeur of our holy faith. 
| In that little tomb, one sad night, when the 
stars were over Jerusalem, there lay the worn 
and wasted body of one who had suffered an ig- 
nominious death. Here, where I stood, Roman 
soldiers sat on the rocky floor, and clashed their 
armor rudely as they passed the night in alter- 
inate jest and brawl, rattling the dice on the 
| rock by the light of a dim taper, and cursing 
jeach other by the gods of Rome, while they 
recked nothing who or what was the dead body 
| they were set towatch. And somewhere within 
| Jerusalem a few men and women were weep- 
ing the long night through in hopeless agony. 
| There Mary told them of His dying countenance, 
| of the ineffable glory that shone on it, the radi- 
‘ance that hallowed His thin white brow, the 
| smile that rested on His matchless lip ; and she 
| sobbed as she related how His hand lay motion- 
less when she wrapped the linen cloths around 
it; how His breast was rent by the spear, and 
she covered up the fierce wound ; how His lips 
were silent and His eyes unmoved when she 
lifted Him to His resting-place on the rock—alas, 
that He who had no place whereon to lay His 
head, had found at last a rocky pillow for eter- 
nal repose! 

But the scene is changed. The Saviour is 
risen. The religion of the Cross and Tomb has 
become the religion of the world. The nails 








| that men believed were the nails that pierced 
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His hands were wrought into the proudest crown 
of human grandeur, and the fragments they sup- 
posed to be of the wood on which He hung are 
shrined in palace cathedrals of unknown wealth 
and gorgeousness. From the little handful of | 
disciples the followers of the Nazarene have | 
grown to be a host more than any man can | 
number, of every nation under heaven. The | 
standards of Christian powers are triumphant on | 
every battle-field, and the day has arrived in 
which there is no nation of the earth able to say | 
that it can stand and be other than Christian. | 
It was easy to laugh at the haughty Turk, who 
sneered at the poor pilgrim, ragged and dirty, | 
who had but now arrived within the Jaffa gate, 
and rushed to lay his fad down at. the sepul- 
chre. He was the master here, but that poor 
pilgrim was the representative of the religion of 
that tomb, by the sufferance of whose followers 
he was permitted to lord it a little while in Je- 
rusalem, but who will, ere long—God grant it be 
soon !—sweep from the face of the earth every 
vestige of the religion of the camel-driver of 
Mecca, 

Already this article exceeds its limit, and the 
reader must go to the books from which it is a 
brief extract if he would read farther of Holy 
Land.* He will find in them much that is new, 
and I trust much that will be interesting. 

I “‘compassed” Jerusalem often, walked round 
about it, marked well her bulwarks. A favorite 
walk was on the top of the wall, going com- 
pletely around the city except by the prohib- 


* Two books of Travel in Egypt and Syria, by William 
C. Prime, author of “ The Old House by the River,” etc. 
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| ited portions, which are those adjoining the 


Mosque of Omar so called, and got thereby many 
fine views of the city. This one, which takes in 
the Mosque of Omar and the Mount of Olives in 
the distance, serves well to show the position of 
the Mountain of the Ascension, and to give an 
idea of the commanding view which Christ had 
from it of the city when He uttered that mourn- 
ful lament on its perverseness. 

At another time, when we had been on the 
Mount of Olives, and were returning to the house 
of Antonio, we paused in the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, and sat down on some rocks to look up at 
that desolate view of the Golden Gate, and the 
walls of the city of which I have before spoken. 

Our horses were fresh and in fine condition, 
and we purposed to make the circuit of the city. 
May sat down under the wall of Gethsemane to 
wait for us, and we started up toward the north- 
eastern corner of the wall. 

My bay horse Mohammed, the companion of 
much adventurous life, was in splendid condi- 
tion. He went up the hill like a bird. Whitely 
was alongside as we turned the corner and passed 
the cave of Jeremiah, thundering by the Da- 
mascus Gate, and up the slight ascent toward the 
Jaffa road. We went around the northwest cor- 
ner at a furious gallop, and the usual crowd of 
loiterers in the afternoon sun on the west side at 
the Jaffa Gate raised a shout as we approached, 
at which the entire guard from the tower of 
David turned out, and added their voices as 
the two Franks went by. The pace was steady 
till we turned the southwest corner on the very 
summit of Mount Zion, and then we were a 
little bothered among the Greek and Arme- 
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nian graves. 
an Arab horse, pass the grave of poor Bradford, 
who lies there among the Latins, without a pang 
of regret for his early fate, shared by Costigan, 
who lies by his side; but the next moment I had 
all that I could do to keep my seat as Moham- 
med went over a heap of stone near the ruins of 
the house of the Virgin Mary, and then taking 
the road, led off at a tremendous pace down the 
side of Mount Zion, across the valley and up 
the slope of Mount Moriah. Here, at the south- 
west corner of the city, we turned again, and 
now, having a good path and an easy descent by 
a diagonal line into the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
we crossed the Kedron at the tomb of Absalom, 
and sprang to the ground in front of May with- 
in thirty minutes from the time of our departure. 

The bird’s-eye view of Jerusalem on the op- 
posite page will convey to the reader a better 
idea of the city than would a volume of descrip- 
tion. The view is toward the north. You are 
standing over Aceldama, the ‘field of blood,” 
and looking northward. Commencing at the 
right of the page, the open court of the Mesjid el 
Aksa, commonly called the Mosque of Omar, at- 
tracts the eye instantly. Here stood the Tem- 
ple of Solomon, and it is probable that the iden- 
tical space now standing open was formerly in- 
cluded in the greatcourt of that temple. The 


I could not, even riding a race on | 





most interesting building now within the inclo- 
sure is that which stands on the south side of 
the court, with a dome on its top. This was 
built in the time of Justinian as a church. In 
the days of the kingdom of Jerusalem it was 


given to the Order of ‘‘ the poer fellow-soldiers 


of Jesus Christ.” And as it stood on the site, 
so it received the name of the Temple, whence 
that poor soldiery took the name of Templars— 
a name that, ere long, rang in courtly halls and 
on bloody fields, before which Popes and Em- 
perors bowed respectfully, and the stoutest sol- 
diers of Europe and Asia fled in haste. 

My visit to the mosque and the celebrated crypts 
underneath it, which form the support of the 
level area, and are probably remains of ancient 
Jewish times, I can not describe here. This 
part of the city is Mount Moriah. Passing up 
the wall on the east side, the slight break in it 
a little more than half way up the open area, 
indicates the Golden or Beautiful Gate, of which 
aview is before given. The deep ravine on the 
right is the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the eastern 
side of it being the Mount of Olives. The Gar- 
den of Gethsemane is in the bottom of this ra- 
vine nearly opposite the north side of the tem- 
ple area. 

The high minaret on the northwest corner of 
the open area may serve to mark the site of the 
ancient tower Antonia, which is supposed to 
have been the residence of the Roman governor 
in the days of Christ. In the street which runs 
parallel with the north side of the open area, 
behind the top of this minaret, commences the 
Via Dolorosa at a point where the minaret 
hides the street. The Via continues west along 





this street to the point where it joins a street | 


coming down from a northern gate (the Damas- 
cus Gate), and then turns to the south with that 
street, and again to the west along a street that 
runs as if it were in a continuation of the north 
side of the open area. On arriving at the end 
of this street, the Via crosses the block to the 
buildings which appear chiefly conspicuous in 
the northwestern part of the city, which are the 
edifices of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

That the reader may have some idea of the 
nature of the controversy in relation to the lo- 
cality of the Sepulchre, I will direct his atten- 
tion to two points. The one is the Damascus 
Gate, on the north side of the city; the other is 
the building on the west side, over which a flag 
is seen flying. This is the citadel of David, the 
Tower Hippicus of Herod, and the castle of 
modern Jerusalem, and stands on the northern 
edge of Mount Zion. The ravine which for- 
merly separated Zion from the land north of it 
is now filled up. These two points are uni- 
versally conceded to be known points in the an- 
cient walls. The second wall of Josephus com- 
menced on the north side of Zion, and, as it is, 
I believe, admitted by all, ran through the point 
now occupied by the Damascus Gate. The dis- 
cussion is, whether the second wall began just 
east of the Tower, or some hundred feet east of 
it; and whether, in running thence to the Da- 
mascus Gate, it ran east or west of the location 
of the church. On a glance at the view of the 
city, the reader will perceive that it is a ques- 
tion of a few feet only, and one in which it is 
probably safer to trust the good judgment of 
men of the third century than our own at this 
late day. 

All that part of the city lying south of this 
tower is Mount Zion. The building standing 
alone outside the walls is dignified as the Tomb 
of David, but has more interest as the tradition- 
ary locality of the Holy Supper, hence called the 
Coenaculum. It is entitled to great respect on 
account of its age, as there is no reason to doubt 
that it was standing in an early century, and 
then regarded as the place of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the day ®f Pentecost. 

The large building within the walls in this 
part of the city is the Armenian Convent, the 
finest religious edifice in Jerusalem. 

I need hardly remark, in conclusion, in re- 
lation to this picture, that modern Jerusalem is 
a very different city in shape and appearance 
from the ancient city, and the lines of the walls 
are hardly, in any instance, identical. 

‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right 
hand forget her cunning!” I went to Hebron, 
and came back to the Holy City. I bathed in 
Jordan and in the Dead Sea, and came back to 
the Holy City. I could not tear myself away 
from its scenes. But at length, my pilgrimage 
being accomplished, I turned my back on its 
gates, and lingering a while on the summit of 
Mount Scopus, until a cloud had passed, and 
the full sunlight fell on wall, and dome, and 
tower, and minaret, I left it thus, glowing and 
golden, for an everlasting memory of joy. 
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A JUNE JAUNT; 
WITH SOME WANDERINGS IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF WASHINGTON, BRADDOCK, 
AND THE EARLY PIONEERS. 
BY BRANTZ MAYER. 


\ HEN Madame de Sevigné exclaimed, in 

the joy of her heart, ‘‘ A journey to make, 
and Paris at the end of it!” she uttered the sen- 
timent of a thorough-paced woman of the world, 
tired to death of those dreary old chateaus, 
which, like so many architectural poplars, break 
the monotonous levels of France, with their cir- 
cular towers and sugar-loaf spires. 

Dull and uniform landscapes drive people to 
towns for the entertainment of society, and 
Man, with his manifold diversions, becomes 
tenfold more attractive than Nature with her 
homely russet and step-dame aspect. It is in 
this respect that rural life in the United States 
presents so much more beauty in its diversified 
forms; for if we reject the historical associations 
connected with most parts of the Old World, we 


shall reduce the number of spots upon which | 


* 





memory lingers, when we cross the Atlantic to 
our American homes. Lakes and mountains, 
plain and upland, rock and river, exist in pic- 
turesque variety in Europe; but long use and 
over-population have deprived the country of 
that luxuriant forest-land and virginal fresh- 
ness which give Nature most of her charms, re- 
lease her from dependence on art, and constitute 
the peculiar features of our native scenery. 

In former times, when we traveled on horse- 
back or in lumbering coaches, it mattered little 
if we went over hills or around them, and, of 
course, our early engineers were rather careless 
whether they ran their roads across meadows 
or struck into the mountains. Their main 
mathematical idea was, that ‘‘a straight line is 
the shortest between two points.” Since the in- 
troduction of railways, the object has always 
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peen to avoid elevations, and keep along the 
lowlands ; to follow river banks on a level with 
the sea, and to reduce a journey, if possible, to | 
the tameness of a canal through the marshes of | 
Holland. It has only been of late that bolder | 
minds have ventured to restore romance to tray- 
el by scaling the Alleghanies with steam-en- | 
gines, and making a jaunt through our upland | 
dells and forests as great a delight as it was to| 
those who first penetrated our wilderness. 

But, with all this improvement, there has | 
been one drawback. The daring that ventured 
to disregard mountains has added to the speed | 
with which their scenery is passed, so that, with | 
increased rapidity, little time is allowed to ob- 
serve the added objects of interest. ‘‘ Going | 
by rail,” says Ruskin, in his last volume, ‘‘I do 
not consider to be traveling at all; it is mere- 
ly ‘being sent’ to a place, and very little differ- | 
ent from being a parcel. A man who really | 
loves traveling would as soon consent to pack a 
day of such happiness into an hour of railroad, 
as one who loved eating would agree to concen- 
trate his dinner intoa pill.” Yet, it is quite pos- 
sible, if we are willing to forego our proverbial 
hurry, to enjoy fully the scenery through the 
highlands of our interior; for, although we can 
be transported at the rate of thirty or forty miles 
an hour, there is not a company in the Union | 
that compels a wayfarer to transform himself | 
into a package, or does not afford resting-places | 
along its route, where travelers may linger as 
long as they please, to be taken up by fresh 
trains and forwarded to new spots of interest or 
beauty. In this way rapidity has its advantages. 
It skips us over the dull, and stops us at the in- 
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could never be enjoyed if we devoured it con- 
stantly, so that while steam is slurring us over 
the tame, it is whetting our appetites for fresh 
enjoyments at the ensuing pause. 

A party which was made up in Baltimore 
last spring to go from that city by rail to the 
Ohio, along much of the route which was pur- 
sued by the early pioneers with their pack-horses 
and caravans, enjoyed this mode of travel about 
as perfectly as it is possible. We were ten in 
number; and the officers of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway, knowing our desire to examine 
several points of historical interest in that re- 
gion, were kind enough to invite us to join a 





| special train, which was to make a patient re- 


connoissance, of the road. 

It is difficult to imagine any thing better con- 
trived for the purpose than the equipment which 
was prepared to secure comfort and risk from 
accident. The engine was one of the best on 
the line, and the engineers and conductors were 
selected for their experienced skill. After the 
engine followed a car, fitted up partly as kitch- 
en and partly as dining-room, where fifteen or 
twenty could take their meals as comfortably as 
in the cabin of a packet; then came two cars 
with reading-rooms, writing-tables, books, in- 
struments, and every thing requisite for the re- 
connoitring party, while portions were fitted up 
with state rooms for accommodation at night; 
and, last of all, followed a car with convenient 
seats and abundant room for observation. In 
the forward part of this train, in charge of the 
‘“*Commissary Department,” were several ex- 
cellent waiters, of high repute in their usefui 
sphere; so that I doubt whether a party start- 
ed this semmer in any quarter of our country, 
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in quest of health or diver- 
sion, better fortified against 
the ‘‘ills that flesh is heir 
to.” 

The 24th of June was a 
fresh, bracing day, when we 
assembled at half-past six in 
the morning at the spacious 
dépét, which is near com- 
pletion, and were speedily 
off over the lowlands to 
the Relay House, where we 
breakfasted on the Mary- 
land luxuries of ‘‘soft- 
crabs” and ‘ spring-chick- 
ens”—two delicacies which 
the unenlightened may get 
an idea of if they can im- 
agine the luscious flavor 
of solidified cream browned 
over a hickory fire in clo- 
ver-scented butter. 

The Relay House is the 
first spot where one observes 
the broken country through 
which so much of this road 
lies, for it is situated on the 
rise of the hills, near the 
place known as Elk Ridge 
Landing, to which vessels of 
considerable tonnage came, 
in the early days of Mary- 
land, to load with tobacco for 
European markets. In con- 
sequence of diminished wa- 
ter, it has lost its ancient 
bustle and importance as 
a port of entry, and the 
Patapsco breaks through 
its picturesque gorge, with 
greatly shrunken volume, 
to find its way to the Ches- 
apeake. Here the railway 
branches to the West and 
to Washington; the latter 
track crossing the ravine on 
a tall viaduct of granite, and 
the former pursuing a beau- 
tiful and broken ledge of the 
stream toward its head-wa- 
ters in the hills. The im- 
posing structure which spans 
the river with eight arches of 
sixty feet chord, at a height 
of sixty fect above the 
Patapsco, was one of the 
early designs of that dis- 
tinguished engineer Ben- 
jamin H. Latrobe, under 
whose direction the road has 
been completed across the 
Alleghanies to the Ohio. 
In order to obtain a better 
view of this massive struc- 
ture, which harmonizes so 
completely in color and di- 
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IV.—FLYSVILLE BRIDGE. 


mensions with the scenery, we descended to the | and skirting the river for six miles, reaches the 
water’s edge, where, framed like a picture in| village of Ellicott’s Mills. Throughout this 
the granite arches, the valley opened westward, | transit there is charming variety of hill, rock, 
with its sloping hills, villa-studded groves, and | and river scenery, interspersed with continual 
placid river, and the Avalon Works relieved | evidences of agricultural and manufacturing in- 
against the sky in the remote gap. | dustry, the whole overshadowed at this season by 
The road turns around a bluff on quitting the | fresh foliage among the granite which abounds 
Relay House for the West. It leaves the via- | in this district. From the Relay House to Elli- 
duet on the left, passes the Avalon Iron Works, | cott’s Mills, and thence onward to Elysville, the 
Patapsco gradually narrows and brawls 
over a rocky bed, affording valuable wa- 
ter-power which has been prosperously 
employed. We halted at Elysville for a 
short time to examine the peculiaritics 
of an iron bridge invented by Mr. Wen- 
del Bollman, of Baltimore, spanning the 
Patapsco with a double track of three hun- 
dred and forty feet. There are so many 
valuable elements of strength, security, 
and permanence in this invention, that I 
would be glad to describe it minutely ; 
but towers, chords, cores, tenons, rivets, 
sockets, suspension rods, and their scien- 
tific combinations, afford but dull enter- 
tainment for general readers, and, accord- 
ingly, I must refer the more curious to the 
ingenious artist himself, whenever they 
desire to promote the safety of railways 
by counteracting the evil effects of ex- 
pansion and contraction, which have been 
so disastrous to many of the iron bridges 
of our country. 
We wound westwardly from Elysville 
five miles till we struck the fork of the 
— Patapsco, when we turned its western 
branch, passed the Mariottsville quarries, 
, crossed the river on an iron bridge of fifty 
- feet, ran through a tunnel four hundred 
» feet long, and hurrying across meadow- 
lands, followed a crooked gorge to Sykes- 
ville in the heart of a region abounding 
in minerals. For a considerable dis- 
tance beyond this settlement we traversed 
a rough, level country—our road, for the 
most part, cut from the solid rock—till, 
leaving the region of granite, it shortly 
V.—THE POINT OF ROCKS. struck Parr’s Ridge, which divides the Val- 
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ley of the Patapsco from that of the Monocacy and | mountain steeps converge precipitously at al! 
Potomac. From the top of this elevated grade points about the gap, but small space is le; 
there are superb views of the Plains of Frederick, | for building with accessible convenience. Near- 
backed by spurs of the Blue Ridge, which stand | ly all the level river-margin has been used fo; 
out like advanced sentinels in the midst of lux- | the National Armory, so that the town scram- 
uriant farm-land. On its western side the quiet | bles picturesquely among thé upland bluffs, til! 
Monocacy waters a rural district till it issues by | the hill-top, like the end of all things, is termi 


a gorge, and coasts the eastern slopes to the ter- 
mination of the mountains. Near the mouth | 
of this placid stream, the insulated masses of | 
Sugar-loaf Mountain shoot up abruptly ; while, | 
on the other side, the slopes, spurs, and trans- 
verse valleys are dark with magnificent groves 
of choicest timber. 

With such scenery on all sides, we passed | 
the Monocacy, and, quitting its valley, crossed, 
southwestwardly, over limestone levels, between | 
the Catoctin and Sugar Loaf, and struck the | 
Potomac at no great distance from the Point of | 
Rocks, where the railway runs on a ledge cut 
from the precipice of the Catoctin Mountain, | 
towering up on the right, and supported by broad | 
embanking walls that separate it from the canal | 
and river on its left. 

The Potomac, at this point, is a third of a} 
mile wide, and foams over a bed of ledges cross- 
ing it at right angles like so many fractured | 
barriers, denoting the conflict between the ridge | 
and river when it burst through the hills 
Such, with few intermissions, is the character 
of scenery from the Point of Rocks to Harper's 
Ferry, which is built on a narrow, declivitous 
tongue, lying directly in the confluence of the 
Shenandoah and Potomac, and washed on ei- 
ther side by those noble streams. The railway 
reaches it by a stupendous curving bridge of 
nine hundred feet over the latter; and as the 


nated by the groves and monuments of a cem- 
etery. 

Our first visit was to the Armory, where we 
were introduced to all the mysteries in this 
wonderful assemblage of contrivances for death 
Every thing was exhibited and set in motion- 
from the ponderous tilt-hammers, which wel 
steel into solidity, down to the delicate opera 
tions by which the impulse of a hair can put 
these: terrible engines in action. I was soon 
struck by the fact that, after all, it is not so eas) 
to kill a man—especially, if we consider th: 
intricate preparations which have to be made 
in constructing weapons for human slaughter. 
We learned that a musket consists of forty-nine 
pieces, and that the number of operations in 
completing one—each of which is separatel) 
catalogued and valued—amount to three hun- 
dred and forty-six; all, in some degree, requir- 
ing different trades and various capacities for 
execution ; so that, perhaps, no man, or no 
two men in the establishment, could perform 
the whole of them in manufacturing a perfec 
weapon ! 

I confess that, with but little turn for me- 
chanical science, most of these complicated ma- 
chines were rather surprising than comprehen- 
sible to me; so that, while my companions stroll- 
ed through the apartments in quest of instruc- 
tion, I followed leisurely in their rear, rathe: 
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VIl.—RUINS OF FORT FREDERICK. 


crieving than glorying in the inventive skill that 
had been lavished on their construction under 
national auspices. It may be considered more 
sentimental than practical in the present bel- 
ligerent state of mankind, to doubt the wisdom 
of making military preparations under the ami- 
able name of ‘‘ defense,” yet I have never been 
able to understand why it should not be ‘‘con- 
stitutional” to create as well as to kill, and to 
make a sickle as well as a sword! Why is it 
that political law allows millions for the belong- 
ings of war, and denies a dollar to those genial 
arts which, in ten years, would do more for the 
progress of humanity than centuries of tradi- 
tionary force have effected for its demoraliza- 
tion? Nay, how much more beneficially would 
these hundreds of workmen be employed, if gov- 
ernment devoted their labor to the manufac- 
ture of such unpicturesque instruments as hoes, 
spades, rakes, axes, pitchforks, plows, and reap- 
ing machines; and if the army, which is to 
wield the perilous weapons that are strewn in 
‘very direction, were transmuted, under nation- 
al patronage, into cultivators of those ‘‘ home- 
steads” which politicians so cheaply vote them! 
But, alas! the soldier is epic, and the farmer 
only pastoral, and pageantry beats homeliness 
all the world over! 

These lackadaisical fancies floated through 
my mind as [ walked over the half mile of arm- 
ory; and I hope I may not be set down as ‘“‘ too 
progressive” or “* Utopian,” if I divulge them in 
this public confessional. 

It was noon when we left the Armory and 
climbed to the fragment of Jefferson’s Rock, 
which affords the best coup d’eil of this cele- 
brated scenery. It was a fatiguing tramp un- 
der a mid-day sun, but we found a breeze sing- 
ing down the gorge of the Shenandoah when we 
rested under the old pine-tree among the cliffs. 
The rock itself is of very little interest, except 
for its association with Mr. Jefferson’s name, 
and its remarkable poise on a massive base. 
The drawing at the beginning of this article 
presents an accurate view of the whole scene. 
From the gap between the fragments the pros- 





pect combines the grand and beautiful in a won 
derful degree. Beyond the brow of the hill 
very little of the town is seen to disfigure the 
original features of the prospect, so that the wil- 
derness of mountain, forest, and water may still 
be as freshly enjoyed as they were by the earli 
est travelers. Indeed it is impossible for lan- 
guage to sketch the spirit of the spot more viv- 
idly than is done in the bold penciling of Jef- 
ferson. ‘‘You stand,” says he, ‘‘on a very high 
point of land; on your right comes up the Shen- 
andoah, having ranged the foot of the mountain 
a hundred miles to seek a vent; on your left 
approaches the Potomac in quest of a passage 
also. In the moment of their junction they 
rush together against the mountain, rend it 
asunder, and pass off to the sea.” In a few 
distinct words of outline we have the geology 
and geography of the spot before us; but when 
the sun is lower and the shadows broader than 
at the time of our visit, so as to impart variety 
of tone and effect to the scene, it is difficult to 
conceive a wilder prospect than the mountains 
forming the gap, or a more placid landscape 
than that which waves away beyond it, till 
hill, forest, and river fade in the east. There 
is a remarkable contrast between the roughness 
of the foreground and the pastoral quiet of the 
distance, so that the very landscape seems to 
teach the need and harmony of repose after 
struggle. 

We dined in the cars as they rolled along 
slowly to Martinsburg, where we tarried for the 
night after a stroll through the ancient, hospi- 
table town, examining the extensive work-shops 
and establishments connected with the railway. 
Martinsburg is the centre of a rich country in 
the hands of generous proprietors, and the con- 
verging point of considerable trade between the 
mountain foot and sea-board. 

We were up betimes on the morning of the 
25th; for our hotel was near the track, and the 
incessant passage of trains during the night was 
not the most exquisite anodyne for tired travel- 
ers. Ido not remember any striking scenery 


| till we crossed Back Creek on a stone viaduct 
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with a single arch of eighty feet, and once more 
opened the Potomac Valley with views of the 
North Mountain and Sideling Hill in the dis- 
tance. Beyond this point we stopped to visit 
the remains of Fort Frederick, erected by the 
Colonial government of Maryland in 1775. The 
ruins lie north of the river beyond the canal; 
so that it was necessary to descend the steep 
sides of the mountain glen, still covered with 
the original forest, and cross a lake-like reach 
of the Potomac in batteaux to the opposite shore, 
where we found the military wreck on the up- 
per levels of the river bank, about a quarter of 
a mile from its embowered margin. The fort 
stands in the midst of cultivated fields, while a 
wholesome-looking barn nestles under its dis- 
mantled walls. The fortification is a square, with 
salient angles or bastions at the four corners, and 
rises to the height of about fifteen feet. There 
are no embrasures for cannon, nor is the struc- 
ture massive enough to resist artillery; but as | 
-i was built for frontier defense, it was probably | 
rather a garrison for riflemen than a regular for- 

tress capable of sustaining an attack of discip- | 
lined troops. The four substantial walls have | 
been little harmed in the lapse of a hundred | 
years, Their interior is overgrown with weeds 

and bushes; the magazine is a heap of stones; | 
the barracks have disappeared altogether; the | 
gates are gone; large trees flourish in the corner 
bastions; ivy grows over portions of the wall; 
but, with all these evidences of decay, we were 
glad to hear that the farmer on whose land it 
stands does not allow a stone to be removed, and 
is determined to preserve it as a historical relic 
of our Maryland forefathers. The only inhabit- 
ant we found in the abandoned fort was a black 
snake of considerable size; but as he was speed- 
ily slain by some of our followers, I suppose the 








last emblem of hostility has been destroyed with- 
in the walls, and the gray ruin left to the ip- 
numerable thrushes that were singing in its soj- 
itude. 

Beyond Fort Frederick, we began to touch 
the region of St. Clair, Braddock, and Washing. 
ton. West of Hancock, we halted at Sir John’s 
**Run,” whence a short, brisk drive deposits tray- 
elers at Berkeley Springs, whose virtues were 
recognized at an early day by Washington and 
the Fairfaxes, and continue to be acknowledyed 
every summer by crowds from Maryland ani 
Virginia. The Valley of the Potomac has near 
ly the same characteristics through its whole 
length, from this place to Cumberland. The 
road winds along the stream, and about the base 
of mountain spurs—some rising suddenly in 
distinct cones, and others broken into steep 
cliffs, displaying their strata-like layers of ma- 
sonry. Sideling Hill, Tower Hill, and Green 
Ridge are consecutively passed, till, in the 
neighborhood of Warrior Mountain, we pass 
into beautiful meadow-lands which are of his- 
toric interest on the line of travel between the 
sources of the Patapsco and the head-waters of 
the Ohio. 

It was to this charming valley, sheltered hy 
the first spurs of the Alleghanies, that the cele- 
brated Colonel Thomas Cresap removed, about 
1742, from the neighborhood of the Susquehan- 
na, and established himself in the homestead 
which our artist has sketched, and which is still 
owned and occupied by his descendants. 

Some five years afterward, when Washington 
was in his seventeenth year, Lord Fairfax dis- 
patched the enterprising youth on his ‘‘ survey- 
ing expedition” to this region; and, among his 
early experiences in woodcraft, he records that, 
‘* after vainly watching for the river to subside 
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from an unusual freshet, he crossed 
the Potomac in a canoe, from the 
neighborhood of Bath, and reached 
the Colonel’s house, opposite the 
South Branch, by a weary ride of 
forty miles, in. continual rain, over 
the worst road ever trod by man or 
beast.” Here he tarried severa) 
days for fair weather, and was en- 
tertained by the savage sports of an 
Indian war-party, whose wild pro- 
pensities were probably subdued by 
the judicious application of a little 


Washington's family had known 
Cresap when he lived in Eastern 
Maryland, and the stout pioneer 
was soon employed in his new quarters by the 
principal persons interested in the Ohio Land 
Company, which had received a grant of 500,000 
acres beyond the Alleghanies, between the Mo- 
nongahela and Kanawha. The object of this 
enterprise was to settle land and develop the 
West. The French, who regarded the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi as their own, became 
alarmed at this inroad on their asserted bord- 
ers, and extended a line of military posts 
throughout the West, embracing a vast extent 
of territory claimed by Great Britain. In spite 
of all opposition, the British grantees pursued 
their enterprise zealously, from what was then 
the heart of our Eastern settlements, and Cre- 
sap’s knowledge of the country and frontier-life 
was of immense service in tracing and keeping 
open the first path over the Alleghanies to Red 
Stone Old Fort—the modern Brownsville. As 
one of the company’s agents, he employed 
Nemacolin, a friendly Indian, to mark and 
clear a way along the trail of the tribes, and he 
performed his duty so well that Braddock pur- 
sued the route when he marched to dislodge the 
French from Fort Duquesne. 

But those were days in which no questions 
were asked, in such lonely outposts, save at the 
rifle’s mouth; and, of course, Cresap and his 
family often became engaged in strugzles with 
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IX.—CRESAP’S HOUSE. 


the savages, who were roused by the French. 
The mountains and neighboring lowland swarm- 
ed with these guerrilleros, and the pioneer took 
the ‘‘war-path,” in Indian fashion, with his 
children and retainers, striking the foe at the 
western foot of Savage Mountain, where his son 
Thomas fell; and at Negro Mountain, farther 
west, where a gigantic African, who belonged 
to the party, bequeathed his name, in death, to 
the towering cliffs. Dan's Mountain, in the 
neighborhood of Savage, received its title from 
some hardy exploits of his son Daniel; and it 
was amidst scenes of danger like these that Cap- 
tain Michael Cresap—so unjustly charged with 
the murder of Logan’s family—was brought up, 
and obtained his early lessons in Indian war- 
fare. 

We reached Cumberland, in a brisk shower, 
about four o’clock; but were soon relieved from 
anxiety as to accommodations by our generous 
friends in this charming city. We should do 
violence to their feelings if we spoke publicly 
of what is habitual with them and characteristic 
of the country; but we should equally violate 
ours if we avoided the expression of gratitude 
for a pleasant season in Cumberland, spent in 
the midst of unostentatious people and ‘old 
Maryland hospitality.” 

Soon after sunrise on the 26th, we joined a 
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X1.—THE NARROWS OF WILLS'S CREEK. 


special train, belonging to the Eckhart Mining 
Company, to visit the coal region for which 
Maryland is becoming celebrated all the world 
over. 

In days of old, the mountains which rise ab- 
ruptly in the west, 1800 or 2000 feet above the 
level of Cumberland, probably extended north- 
westwardly in an unbroken wall, till some of 
those great convulsions which formed the wa- 
ter gaps of the Delaware and Potomac let loose 
the pent-up floods on their way to the sea. It 
was through one of these gigantic chasms in the 
chain that we penetrated the Alleghanies to- 
ward the coal region. The ‘‘ Narrows of Wills’s 
Mountain,”’ is the outlet of Braddock’s, Wills’s, 
and Jennings’s Runs, which nearly converge 
at this point on the western slope, and, by their 
united force in the early day, burst open this 
splendid gap, which extends for more than 
a mile, five hundred feet wide, with precipitous 
walls of near nine hundred! 

The strata throughout this chasm were laid 
bare by the original fracture. In portions the 
lines of grayish sandstone are nearly vertical, 
as if mashed against the flank of the mountain. 
A scant vegetation of creepers and bushes has 
sprung up in the clefts, and in many places 
broken rocks, tumbled confusedly from the 
mountain-top, have filled the edges of the gorge 
with heaps of Cyclopean fragments. — 

Passing through this wilderness of romantic 
disorder, we seem to enter the very core of the 
mountains, piled up on all sides in wooded slopes 
and narrow valleys. Directly in front is Dan’s 
Mountain, while west of it rise the higher 
and darker summits of the Savage. Between 





these two mountains, extending in length twen- 
ty miles in Maryland, with an average breadth 
of four, is the site of the celebrated coal basin, 
traversed by a ridge or upland glade, dividinz 
it into two unequal parts. This valuable min- 
eral field is fifteen hundred feet above tide-wa- 
ter, and nearly a thousand above Cumberland. 
It is not horizontal in its strata, but gets its 
name of ‘‘ basin” from the trough-like curvature 
of the veins, whose formation may be compre- 
hended by imagining the process of their original 
disturbance by volcanic action. 

Those rock-herbariums, the fossils, demon- 
strate that coal is the result of buried vegeta- 
tion. It is presumed that the great Allegha- 
nian field was the bed of an ancient lake, which 
has been drained by the Mississippi, Susque- 
hanna, St. Lawrence, and Hudson, as the head 
waters of the Alleghany, Genesee, Susque- 
hanna, Chesapeake, and St. Lawrence, take their 
rise within an area of five miles. If we imag- 
ine the original bed of this basin to have been 
formed by separate deposits of coal, iron, lime- 
stone, and other materials, lying horizontally on 
each other, and the tops of the present mount- 
ains to have been nearly on a line with these 
levels, we shall obtain an accurate idea of the 
mode in which the strata were bent into curves 
by the upheaval of Dan’s Mountain on the east, 
and Savage Mountain on the west, bearing with 
them as they rose the skirts of the strata, while 
they left their centres undisturbed. 

The most reliable information as to the quan- 
tity of this mineral, diffuses it over an area of 
about a hundred and fifty square miles; and in 
the best mines, it is calculated that from eleven 
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Notr.— The map here given 
shows the extent of the great 14- 
foot seam of coal, and the avenues 
to market from the mines, embrac- 
ing the several lateral roads run- 
ning from the Baltimore and Ohio 
Road, and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal at Cumberland and 
Viedmont stations. These lateral 
lines are, viz., The George's Creek 
Railroad, from Piedmont to Lona- 
coning (9 miles); the Eckhart, or 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Com- 
pany's Road, from Cumberland to 
Eckhart (10 miles); and the Mount 
Savage, or Cumberland and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, from Cumber- 
land to Mount Savage (11 miles), 
with its extension (nearly com- 
pleted), through Frostburg to Lo- 
naconing. The data for this map 
was mainly furnished by Henry 
T. Weld, Evq., of Mount Savage, 
and is reliable. 


References to Figures on the Map 
Frank\in Coal Company 
Preston Company. 
American. 
‘. Swanton. 
Pickell. 
. Lensessing Company. 


. Manchester. 
' Cumberland Company 


. Borden 
Midlothian. 

. Perey. 
Frostburg Company. 

20, Alleghany Company. 

New York Comp ° 

. Carbon Hill Company. 

3. Mount Savage Iron Company. 

Ward Mining Company. 
. Hampshire Compavy. 
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thousand to thirteen thousand tons may be pro- 
duced from every acre. 

Our ascent to the Eckhart mines by rail and 
locomotive was my first adventure of the char- 
acter, and I must confess, that although we rose 
many hundred feet in the space of eight or nine 
miles, I experienced none of those startling sen- 
sations which, in recent accounts of mountain 
roads, have made our heads dizzy with imagin- 
ary terror. The company which we visited on 
this occasion appears to be one of the most pros- 
perous in the district, owning a railway, several 
villages, ten thousand acres of coal land, im- 
mense quantities of timber and farming country, 
and employing about six hundred workmen. 

I had so often visited the interior of mines 
that I did not accompany my friends when, fur- 
nished with candles and forming a sort of dis- 
mal procession, they entered the mouth of the 
mine and twinkled away in its dark perspective 
like so many expiring sparks. I sat down on 
the hill above the entrance, and, for an hour or 
more, enjoyed the air of the hills and the su- 
perb panorama of mountain, valley, and forest, 
with its broad masses of light, shadow, verdure, 
and blue overlapping distance. The prospect 
is not bounded by an extremely remote horizon, 
as is the case from some higher points, but there 
is still sufficient elevation and extent to afford | 





XIV.—VIEW FROM 


most of the fine mountain effects that are to be 

found throughout the Alleghanies. 

After the return of our companions (who 
came forth from the bowels of the earth limp 
and hungry, but extremely learned on the mys- 
teries of mining), and a hearty refection at the 
hospitable board of Mr. Henderson, carriages 
and horses were put in requisition to pass the 
central ridge which binds Dan’s Mountain to 
Savage Mountain. A pleasant drive of an 
hour over the breezy upland, through the forest, 
took us to a vestige of Braddock’s Road, which 
the patriotic owner has fenced in, for fifteen or 
twenty yards, as a post-and-rail monument to 
the defeated General? The army’s route may 

still be traced through the woods over the mount- 
ains; and on its course, at no great distance 
from the inclosure, there is still an ancient stone 
which indicates the number of miles to Red 
Stone Old Fort, and terminates with the valor- 
ous legend of— 

**Our country’s rights we will defend |" 

We passed rapidly through Frostburg, a fresh 
mountain village, flourishing under the impetus 
of an increasing neighborhood ; and striking off 
to the left, wound slowly down for several miles 
of forest glen, along the margin of Jennings’s 
Run, to the works, where the Mount Savage 
Company is engaged in the manufacture of iron. 

Its proprietors own five thousand acres of 
timber and mineral land; three blast furnaces, 
capable of producing four hundred tons of pig 
iron per week; several forges; rolling mills, 
equal to the furnishing ten thousand tons of 
rail per annum; a foundery; machine shops; 
a fire-brick factory, yielding thirteen hundred 
thousand a year; and three hundred dwellings 
for the uses of the establishment, which, when 
in full blast, gives employment to nearly a thou- 
sand people. Besides these large elements of 
wealth, the Company owns the Cumberland and 
Pennsylvania Railroad (worked under a distinct 
charter), connecting its village with Frostburg, 
and descending to Cumberland by a grade of 
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XV.—MOUNT SAVAGE 1ON-WOREKS. 


eleven hundred fect. We found these works 
under the persenal superintendance of the pres- 
ident, Mr. John A. Graham; and the road un- 
der the care of Mr. Slack, to whom we were in- 
debted for marked attention during our brief 
visit to the country. 

It was a scorching day in the narrow valley 
through which the sun poured down with all its 
natural and reflected heat; but we penetrated 
the sweltering furnace and rolling mill, where 
we saw all the ponderous operations by which 
the blazing metal is rolled into bars to bear the 
freight and travel of our country. 

In the midst of all these industrial pursuits, 
the quiet mountain-sides have been dotted, in 
romantic situations, with the seats of enterpris- 
ing persons who set all this enginery in motion ; 
and a visitor is transported from the rough scenes 
I have mentioned to elegant residences, filled 
with every attraction that refinement and hospi- 
tality can require. Cultivated society is wreath- 
ing the tops of these wild old mountains with a 
garland of delicious homes, and I can hardly 
doubt that in a few years the allurements of 
sport and scenery, as well as the lucrative pur- 
suits of trade, will make these noble uplands 
the abode of thousands. 

We left our carriage at Mount Savage, and 
returned by the company’s railway along a 
more southerly route than the one we pursued 
on our way to the Eckhart Mines. The scenery 
throughout was strikingly picturesque; there 
were some distant glimpses of mountain and val- 
ley; but the road was mostly confined to nar- 
row dells, whose precipitous sides were of the 
same broken wall-like character as the masses 
through which we entered the mountains in the 
chasm of Wills’s Creek.* 





* We had time to visit only one coal-mine, and the 
iron-works. There are many other companies in this re 
gion, among which I recollect the New York Mining 
Company; the Maryland, the Alleghany, the Borden, 





I know few inland towns more charmingly 
situated than Cumberland, on the slope of a 
superb amphitheatre, with its background of 
mountains, approached through vistas of forest 
covered spurs. From the earliest times its geo- 
graphical position at the foot of the Allegha- 
nies, as the central point between the navigable 
waters of the east and west, made it attractive 
to our military and commercial people. 

Old Fort Cumberland was built there be- 
cause it was the frontier outpost on the Indian 
trail; Braddock made it the rendezvous of his 
luckless enterprise for the same reason; our 
forefathers established it as the entrepét for 
trade with the hunters, trappers, and settlers of 
the West; by general consent it became the 
route of the National Road; and, ever since the 
days of the Revolution, there is hardly a travel- 
er from the sea-board to the West who has not 
breakfasted, dined, supped, or changed horses 
at Cumberland. 

Most of the old historic traces have been ob- 
literated by the growth of the town since the 
opening of the adjacent mines and the comple- 
tion of canal and railway. We visited the site 
of Old Fort Cumberland on the afternoon of 
our arrival. The rounded knob of a hillock 
rises from the stream which winds about its 
base with a short curve, so as to afford hardly 
more room than is necessary for a broad walk 
around the Gothic Church, which occupies the 
site of the fort, and ‘‘ whose canons,” as a joker 
said, ‘‘have displaced the cannons of the fort." 
A depression in the ground marks the old 
well as the sole survivor of the military past. 
Until 1846 or 1847, the weather-beaten hovel 
which Washington occupied as his quarters more 
the Withers’s, the Astor. the Cumberland Coal and Iron 
Company, the Washington Coal Company. the Frost 
burg Coal Company; the New Creek Company; the 
American, the Swanton, the Hampshire, the George's 
Creek Coal and Iron Company, ete,, etc., etc, 
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XVI.—CUMBERLAND, WITH THE SITE OF FORT CUMBERLAND. 


than a hundred years ago, still stood behind the 
fort in the rickety ruin delineated by our artist ; 
but it has been removed to make way for a 
modern dwelling. 

On Green Street there are two houses—said 
to have been built by Braddock—constructed of 
stout timber, heavily ironed and riveted on both 
sides. One, from the manner in which its doors 
are made, is supposed to have been a jail; the 
other—a two-story log and weather-boarded edi- 
fice—still goes by the name of Braddock’s 
Court. Washington was here in 1753, '54, 
‘56; and by a journey of forty or fifty miles 
over the National Turnpike, the earliest scenes 
of his military life may be visited in the neigh- 
borhood of the Great Meadows, where Braddock 
died and was buried in the forest. 


XVIl.—WASHINGTON'S UEAD-QUARTERS AT FORT CUMBERLAND. 





It was in that quarter that Washington en- 
dured the stern trials of Fort Necessity (whose 
outlines may still be traced in the field), and 
had his jirst fight, at the surprise and capture 
of Jumonville’s party. It was here, too, at the 
age of twenty-two, that he declared there was 
‘*something charming in the sound of whistling 
bullets!” a youthful vaunt for which Walpole 
rated him as ‘‘a brave braggart;” George the 
Second thought ‘‘ he would have expressed him- 
self differently if he knew more about them;” 
and which he himself, in after years, denounced 
as the ejaculation of a ‘‘ very young man !” 

There is another great artery for trade and trav- 
el across this mountain region, about to be com- 
pleted, from Cumberland to Pittsburg, through 
the heart of the Alleghanies at Connelsville. 
Our limited time, however, did not 
allow us to explore the route in its 
present rough state—an expedition 
we should have been exceedingly 
glad to make, as it would have pre- 
pared us to appreciate the difficulties 
already conquered by the same engi- 
neer on the road to Wheeling. 

We left Cumberland by a stone 
viaduct of fourteen arches, fifty feet 
span each, which Mr. Latrobe de- 
signed and built over Wills’s Creek, 
at an elevation of thirty-five feet 
above the bed of the stream. Asa 
type of the structures of all classes 
and for all purposes along this route 
—whether machine-shops, engine- 
houses, dépéts, water tanks, or sta- 
tions—this bridge may be taken as a 
striking specimen. In massive so- 











lidity it resembles those no- 
ble works of the Empire, 
whose remains, after the 
lapse of two thousand years, 
still excite our wonder on 
the Campagna of Rome. 
For twenty-two miles we 
skimmed over a gradually 
ascending level, toward the 
southwest, along the north 
branch of the Potomac, 
which runs between the wes- 
tern slope of Knobly, and 
the eastern feet of Dan’s 
and Wills’s mountains. The 
Knobly range, rising in de- 
tached bosses, often slopes 
gracefully into the rich 
sward of the valley, while 
the stream is fringed by 
trees and herbage, till the 
main Cordillera of the Al- 
leghanies is approached, 
and the defiles begin to rise 
with irregular, abrupt edges, 
curbing the waters into a 
gorge. For the last six 
miles toward Piedmont, the 
river lies in a chasm cut 
by its torrent-like course 
through the mountain feet. 
About twenty-one miles 
from Cumberland we cross- 
ed the Potomac ona bridge 
of timber and iron; and 
then, winding by easy curves 
through romantic scenery, 
as if feeling our way through approaching diffi- 
culties, we passed the Queen’s Cliff, Thunder 
Hill, and the steep ledges of Dan’s Mountain, 


and rested in the broad lap of levels deposited | 


by the mountain wash at Piedmont. This re- 
mote village has sprung up in its solitude at the 
steep base of the Alleghanies, as a sort of breath- 
ing-place, where the fiery horse is to pause, 


gird up his loins, and renew his strength for a | 
struggle with the giants that stand before him | 


in all their defiant grandeur. 

No one, I am sure, has ever looked westward 
from this spot without wondering how the pas- 
sage is to be effected; yet no one has made the 
journey without equal surprise at the seeming 
ease by which science and energy have over- 
come every impediment. As you pass forward 
from Piedmont, the impression is that you are 
about to run a tilt against the mountain flank 
with blind and aimless impulse ; but a graceful 
curve winds the train out of harm, and you 
move securely into the primeval forest, feeling 
the engine begin to tug up the steeps asit strikes 
the edge of Savage River, which boils down the 
western shoulder of Savage Mountain. The 
transit from the world to the wilderness is in- 
stantaneous. Mr. Bancroft and I mounted the 
engine at this spot so as to enjoy an unob- 
structed view of the scenery during the ascent; 
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XVII_,—BRADDOCK'S GRAVE. 


and although a gust began to growl over the 
mountains, with frequent flashes of lightning 
and thunder, we kept our post, finding the 
grandeur of the prospect enhanced by the rush 
of the storm as we rose higher and higher on 
the mountain flank. 

No one has observed fine scenery without ac- 
knowledging the difficulty of its description; for 
its impression is purely emotional, and emotion 
is so evanescent that the effort to condense it 
into language destroys the sentiment as breath 
destroys the prisms of a snow-flake. We may 
give a catalogue of pines, precipices, rocks, tor- 
rents, ledges, overarching trees, and all the ele- 
ments that make one ‘‘feel the sublimity of 
a stern solitude ;” but I have never been able to 
convey, by words, the exact impression of such 
scenes, nor do I believe we can obtain what is 
somewhere called ‘‘a realizing sense” in the 
descriptions of others. In this respect, music 
and painting have more power than language ; 
music has the spirituality which painting lacks, 
and painting the body in which music is defi- 
cient; but, as their effects can never be com- 
pletely united, we must despair of influencing 
the mind at second hand from Nature. 

And so we rolled resistlessly upward, for sev- 
enteen miles, along the broad Iedges, seeing the 
tree-tops sinking as we swooped into the air, 
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which freshened as we rose; seeing the vale | Mountain, with its spurs, on the left; while be- 
grow less and less, and the summits that were | tween them the Savage River winds away for 
just now above us come closer and closer till! miles and miles in a silvery trail till it is lost 
we touched their level ; seeing the river whence | in the distance. Throughout the whole passage 
we started shrink to a film i in its bed; and sec- | | from Piedmont to Altamont (2620 feet above 
ing the narrow, upward, imprisoning glimpse | tide and the greatest elevation along the route) 
widen into a dowaward, distant reach. | the road constantly and almost insensibly as- 
On we hurried without halting but once, till | cends, in every portion filling the mind with 
we turned from the Savage Valley into the | a sense of as perfect security as if the transit 
Crabtree Gorge, along the flank of the great | were made in a coach. 
Alleghany Backbone; and a few miles above At Altamont we dipped over the eastern edge 
Frankville (an eyrie among the summits, some | of the Alleghanies, and by a slight descent en- 
1800 feet above tide, and 1100 feet above Cum-| tered the highland basin of the old mountain 
berland), cast our eyes back toward the north- | lakes, which extends over many thousands acres, 
east for a rapid glimpse of one of the grandest | and is known as the “Glades.” There the 
views in the mountains. The gloomy masses | Youghiogheny takes its rise, while the dividing 
of Savage Mountain tower on the right, fold| ridge of the great Backbone sends the water 


upon fold, and the eastern slopes of Meadow lon one side into the Gulf of Mexico, and on 
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the other into the Chesapeake. These beautiful 

glades, or mountain meadows, are not connected 

in a level field like our western prairies, but lic | 
in broken outlines, with small wooded ranges | 
between them or jutting out from their midst in | 
moderate elevations. At this height the air is | 
extremely rarified and cool throughout summer ; 

so that, although the country is not adapted for 

agriculture, it is caleulated for every species of 

animal and vegetable life that is disposed to run 

wild and take the world as it finds it. It is rich 

im all the natural grasses that delight a herds- 

man, relieved by islands of white-oak interspersed 

with alder; it is full of copious streams, kept 

full and fresh by the clouds that condense round 

the summits; its waters are alive with trout, 

and waste themselves in deep cascades and falls 

after furnishing pools for the fish; it pastures 

innumerable herds of sheep, whose tenderness 

and flavor rival that of the deer which abound 

in the woods; wild turkeys and pheasants hide 

among its oaks, beeches, walnuts, and magno- 

lias; the sugar maple supplies it with a tropic- 

al luxury in abundance; the woods are vocal 

with larks, thrushes, and mocking-birds ; and in 

the flowering season nothing is gayer than the 

meadows with their showy flowers. 

A little village is growing up at Oakland in 
the midst of these glades, as a sort of nestling. | 
place for folks who are willing to be satisfied by 
being cool, quiet, and natural during summer. 
We halted there for the night, and were not re- 
luctant to ensconce ourselves beneath blankets | 
even in the “leafy month of June ” 

In order to make a new resort popular, it is 
necessary, as the world goes, to have the lead 
of a fashionable belle or the command of a fash- 
ionable doctor. Nature, of itself, is not suffi- 
ciently attractive for artificial society; so that 
one must either be i// or be /ed, in order to adopt 
what is really good, and surround it with allure- 
ments of French cookery, fast horses, a band of 
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music, and weekly balls. It was many years 
before Saratoga and Newport ripened from a 
simple well and a wild sea-shore into the luxu- 
riant style of Bath and Brighton. Yet I do not 
despair of seeing the day when the Maryland 
Glades, the head-waters of Potomac and Cheat, 
and the romantic cascades of the neighboring 
Blackwater will be crowded with health-hunters. 
The turn of Nature to be in fashion again must 
come round; for when invention exhausts the 
artificial (and the age of hoops seems verging on 
that desirable end), there is no resource but sim- 
plicity. There are numbers of reasonable peo- 
ple who must be eager to quit the beaten paths, 
and escape to spots where they will not be sti- 
fled by society: and these glades and mountain 
streams, with their constant coolness and ver- 
dure, are precisely the places for them, For 
several years, many of our Maryland and Vir- 
ginian sportsmen have been fishing the streams ; 
beating up the deer, pheasants, and wild turkeys ; 
driving over the fine upland roads ; drinking the 
pure water; exercising robustly for a month or 
more; sleeping soundly every night of July and 
August, and getting back to their work in the 
fall, as hearty as the ‘‘ bucks” they made war on 
in the mountains. 

Let me recommend Oakland to a cook who 
wishes to make a reputation on venison and 
trout, and to a belle who is brave enough to 
bring Nature into fashion ! 

We slept at Oakland. The mists hung low 
over these highlands long after sunrise, and the 
air was so bracing that we found overcoats ne- 
cessary as we bowled across the great Yough- 
iogheny, on a single arch of timber and iron, and 
passed the picturesque Falls of Snowy Creek, 
where the road quits the prairie and strikes a 
glen through which the stream brawls in foam, 
contrasting bravely with the hemlocks and lau- 
rels that line the pass. 

At Cranberry Summit the mountain-levels 
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and glade-lands terminate, at an elevation of 
2550 feet above tide, and only 76 feet lower than 
Altamont, where we entered the field, twenty 
miles back. 

From this elevated point we catch the first 
grand glimpse of the ‘‘ Western World,” in along 
gradual sweep down the Alleghanies toward the 
affluents of the Ohio. The descent begins instant- 
ly, along the slopes of Saltlick Creek, through 
a mass of excavations, two tunnels, and fifty feet 
of viaduct. Downward and downward we swept 
as comfortably as on a plain, till an easy and 
almost imperceptible descent of twelve miles, 
through a forest of firs and pines, brought us to 
the dark waters of Cheat River. After the dif- 
ficulties of ascending, crossing the Backbone of 
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the Alleghany, and descending its first western 
slope—all of which, like Columbus’s discovery, 
‘*seem so easy” now that they are overcome- 
a new marvel has been accomplished in the 
preservation of a high level by massive viaducts 
and by boring the mountains with tunnels. On 
Cheat River, at the bottom of this descent, we 
approached the first of these marvels, two noble 
arches of iron, firm and substantial as the mount 
ains they join. Then comes the ascent of 
Cheat River Hill. Next are the slopes of Laure! 
and its spurs, with the river on the right; till 
the dell of Kyer’s Run is passed on an em- 
bankment, and Buckeye Hollow crossed on a 
solid work whose foundations are laid deeply 
below the level of the road. Both of these splen 
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did structures have 
walls of masonry, 
built of the adja- 
cent rock. 

Beyond this we 
reach Tray Run, 
which is passed by 
an iron viaduct, 
six hundred feet ~ 
in length, founded 
on @ massive base 
of masonry as firm 
as the mountain 
itself. All these 
remarkable works 
—chiefly designed 
by Mr. Fink— 
have borne the 
trial of heat and 
frost, travel and transportation, for several years; 
and when closely inspected, their immense so- 
lidity, security, and strength, are as easily 
tested by the eye as they have been by use and 
time. 

These beautiful structures had hardly been 
passed when we wound upward across Buck- 
thorne Branch, and half a mile further, left the 
declivities of Cheat River, with its brown waters 
dyed by the roots of laurel and hemlock, and 
bordered by the bright flowers of the rhododen- 
lron. Our last glimpse of this mountain river 
was through a tall arch of forest, rounding off, 
far below, in its dark valley of uninhabited wil- 
derness. 

Beyond Cassidy's Ridge we encountered an- 
other, and perhaps the most remarkable of these 
sigantic works. The road can only escape from 
its mountain-prison by bursting the wall. Up 
hill and down hill, through brake and ravine, 
it has cleft its way from Piedmont, like a pris- 
oner seeking release from his bars, till at last it 
finds a bold barrier of 220 feet abruptly opposed 
to its departure! For a while (before the en- 
tire completion of the road) engineering skill 
led a track over this steep by an ascent of 500 
feet ina mile; but finally the giant has been 
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XXIV.—THE K:NGWOOD TUNNEL. 


subdued, and the last great wall of the Allegha- 
nies passed by piercing the mountain. For 
nearly three years crowds of laborers were en- 
gaged in blasting through solid rock the 4100 
feet of the Kingwood Tunnel, and a year and a 
half more was spent in shielding it with iron 
and brick, so as to make its walls more solid, if 
possible, than the original hills. 

For five miles from the western end of this 
tunnel we descended to the broader valleys 
about Raccoon Creek, and gliding through an- 
other tunnel of 250 feet, followed the water till 


| we entered the Tygart River Valley, at Grafton, 


where the Northwestern Railway diverges to 
Parkersburg, on the Ohio, ninety-five miles 
below Wheeling. The establishments of the 
Company at this point are erected in the most 
substantial way for the comfort and security of 
all who may visit this interesting region. 
There are few routes of travel in America— 
and none, probably, by rail—worthier of atten- 
tion than the region between the slopes of the 
western glade-land to the mountain exit at 
Kingwood. It is all absolute mountain, abso- 
lute forest, absolute solitude. In winter it is 
the very soul of desolation, when the trees are 
iced, like huge stalactites, from top to bottom, 
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XXVI.—JUNCTION OF THE MONONGAHELA AND TYGART. 


and the ravines among the cliffs blocked with 
drifted snow. But in spring or summer it pre- 
sents splendid bits of forest scenery. The glens 
are narrow, and there are few distant prospects ; 
but there is every where the same ragged gloom 
—the same overarching hemlocks and firs—the 
same torrent roar, foaming over rocky beds—the 
same fringing of thick-leaved laurel—the same 
oozy plashes of morass, rank with dark vegeta- 
tion—the same black mountain-face—the same 
absence of people and farms—the same sense of 
absolute solitude. 

But in Tygart’s Valley the landscape softens 
and becomes more human, with the marks of 
agriculture and habitation, and the road seems 
to bound along more gayly, as if exulting in its 
release from the mountain. The river winds 
gently through rounder and lower hills and 
broader meadows, broken only by ‘‘ the Falls,” 
which, in a few steep pitches, tumble seventy 
feet in the distance of a mile. Not far from 
this point Tygart River and the West Fork unite 
to form the Monongahela, which, a quarter of a 
mile below the junction, is crossed by an iron 
viaduct 650 feet long—the largest iron bridge in 
America, and due to the engineering skill of 
Mr. Fink. 

In these central solitudes every thing seems 
to be the property of the wilderness—a wilder- 
ness incapable of yielding to any mastery but 
that of an engineer ; and it may fairly become 
a matter of national pride that scientific men 
were found in our country bold enough to ven- 
ture on grades by which any mountain may be 
passed. Where ground was wanted, Nature 
seemed to have scooped it away; where it was 
not wanted Nature seemed to have stacked it up 
for future purposes. There are considerable 
difficulties between Baltimore and Cumberland ; 
yet, in a country which rises only 639 feet above 
tide in 179 miles, a road may be constructed by 
ordinary perseverance and skill. But they who 
desire to understand the power of science in 
conquering nature by steam and iron must 
climb and cross the Alleghanies between Pied- 
mont and Kingwood. The success of this, the 


! 





most difficult portion of the enterprise, is due to 
the engineering of Mr. Latrobe and the financial 
energy of Mr. Swann. 

As the pioneer of such internal improvements 
in the Union, it has been the school for subse- 
quent railways, and deserves the gratitude of 
scientific men for true principles of location 
and construction. The bridging and tunneling 
alone, along the whole route, amount to about 


Jive and a quarter miles ; the laborers and em- 


ployés form almost five regiments in number: 
and, when we take into consideration the depéts, 
tanks, engines, rails, station-houses, and innu- 
merable cars for freight and travel, as well as 
the two lines of telegraphic wires belonging ex 
clusively to the Company, which keep every por 
tioh in communication and successful operation 
throughout the line, one no longer wonders that 
twenty-five millions were expended on the 
structure, but is only surprised that the people 
of a small, single State could accomplish so co- 
lossal an enterprise. 

The remaining eighty or ninety miles between 
the junction of the Tygart and Monongahela 
rivers and the Ohio are full of rich points of 
scenery, and contain some fine works. There 
are several bridges of note, a tunnel of 2350 
feet at Board-tree, and another of 1250 feet in 
the ridge separating Fish Creek from Grav 
Creek. 

The country is comparatively new, and the 
impetus given to it by this improvement may 
be seen in the settlements along the route that 
sprang up during its construction, most of which 
have expanded into villages and become the 
centres of trade and agriculture. 

We slept in the cars on a “siding,” near 
Cameron, about seventeen miles from the Ohio. 
and when we woke next morning found that 
our engineers and conductors had moved so si- 
lently from our resting-place that we had been 
transferred insensibly to Moundville, on the 
bank of the river. We had determined to 
stop here to inspect the celebrated Grave Creek 
Mound ; and, as the sun rose, passed through 
the village, finding our way to the remains of 





this Indian monument. ‘‘It is one of the 
largest,” say Squier and Davis, ‘‘in the Ohio 
Valley, measuring about seventy feet in height, 
by one thousand in circumference at the base.” 
It was excavated in 1838 by sinking a shaft 
from its crown to its base, intersected by a hor- 
jzontal drift midway between them. Two se- 
pulchral chambers were found within—one at 
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the base and the other thirty feet above it, the # 


lower containing two skeletons, the upper but 
one. With these remains were found several 
thousand shell-beads, a number of ornaments 
of mica, copper bracelets, and various articles of 
carved stone. At the time of these discoveries 
the owner of the mound built the wooden struc- 


ture seen on the apex in the cut, and used it as | 


a sort of museum for the preservation of the rel- 
ics. But the structure is now open to the ele- 
ments as well as visitors, and is rapidly decay- 
ing; the Indian remains and ornaments have 


been dispersed, and nothing is left but the gi- 


gantic tumudus and the ancient trees that over- 
shadow it. 


| 


XXVII.—GRAVE CREEK MOUND 


| we would gladly have tarried to observe the im- 
provements of that thriving city, which has been 
| the first to span the Ohio with an iron bridge; 
but we were pressed for time, and hardly able to 
| reach the steamer which was to take us to Pitts- 
| burg. 
The day was hot and sultry as we ascended 
| the river in a small boat with the wind in our 
rear. We kept the deck stoutly, to see the soft, 


On the twelve miles along the river-bank, be- | rounded hills of the Ohio, with its lake-like 
tween Moundville and Wheeling, we observed | reaches and cultivated banks, dotted all over with 


the numerous structures which have arisen in a | farms, villages, and homesteads 


In the after- 


few years in consequence of increased trade and | noon we stopped a moment at the mouth of 


travel. 


The river margins on both sides of | Yellow Creek to mark the site of the Indian 


the Ohio River are almost continuous villages, | massacre, where Logan's kindred were slain ; 
and, at Bellaire (on the Ohio side) and Ben- | but in the quiet, grassy coves and wooded slope 
wood (on the Virginia side), the internal im- | where Baker’s cabin stood, there were no tokens 


provements which lace so many of the great 
Western States with their iron net-work seem to 


to tell of the slaughter which, so long, and so 


| unjustly, covered the name of Cresap with in- 


converge for a vent over the mountains we had | famy. 


nassed. 


During our stay at Pittsburg, we drove out 


We passed rapidly through Wheeling, where | to Braddock’s Battle-Field, which is reached by 
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XXIX —BRADDOCK'S BATTLE-FIELD, 


a bad road along the river, about nine miles 
above the city, on the Monongahela. 
The sketch shows the field perfectly from the 


hills above it, and exhibits the fine river-bend in | 
front, with Turtle Creek Ford (designated by the | 


ripple on the left), where Braddock crossed with 
his forces. 

The Monongahcla, at this spot, lies some two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty feet below the 
surrounding hill-tops. The banks rise grad- 
ually from its margin to a wide-receding bot- 
tom, and, above this, about fifty feet higher, an- 


other river-beach or bottom slopes inward till | 


the country rises abruptly into the steeper sum- 
mits of the basin. The levels have all been 
stripped for agriculture and occupation, while 
the upper declivities are still crowned with forest 
and underwood. As the whole ficld has been 
denuded for many years, its topography is, of 
course, laid entirely bare. It is possible that 
travel and tillage, during the hundred years that 
have elapsed since the battle, may have changed 
the surface, but a careful inspection and subse- 
quent survey do not sustain the plans that were 
published in England after the action. What 
are now mere depressions may have been ravines 
a century ago, before the plow smoothed their 
edges ; but there seems to be hardly a doubt that 
Braddock, confident in numbers and discipline, 
shamefully neglected to reconnoitre the pass be- 
fore he advanced up hill from the river into the 
wood. 
a forest. After fording the Monongahela with 
his army, he began the march incautiously to- 
ward Fort Duquesne. With drums beating, and 
colors flying, his advance swept proudly and 
rashly up the steep into the thickets. Rising 
diagonally from the first to the second level, it 
was suddenly met by the French and savages, 
driven back on the centre, the centre thrown back 
on the rear, which was dammed up by the river, 
and the whole tumbled into utter confusion by 


In those days the field was covered with | 


| the marksmen and Indians who got possession 
of the flanking hillsides, and poured down their 
;merciless volleys upon the distracted crowd. 
Every thing was hurled together by the impet- 
uous and sustained onset, till men, beasts, wag- 
| ons, cannon, ammunition, and baggage became 
| little more than a swarming heap, pent up for 
slaughter. It is not surprising, then, when one 
looks at the scene, in fancy, from the field itself, 
that of the fourteen hundred and sixty who went 
into battle, four hundred and fifty-six were slain, 
and four hundred and twenty-one wounded. 
Truly has it been described as a ‘‘scene of car- 
nage unexampled in the annals of modern war- 
fare.” 
But a hundred years have obliterated every 
trace of the conflict. Somewhat in the rear of 
| the central house represented in the drawing 
was the hottest part of the battle, for plowmen 
have found it to be a perfect arsenal of balls, 
| bullets, arrow-heads, and hatchets. At present 
it is waving with grain; through the midst of it 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has laid its iron 
track, and the yell of the savage is exchanged 
for the shriek of the engine. 


MOSSES. 
HE true mosses afford us one of those sur- 
prises which our great mother, Nature, has 


ever ready for her loving children. The eager 
traveler who wends his way toward Damascus, 
must pass for long, weary days, through monot- 
onous plains, or climb, hour by hour, through 
narrow mountain passes, and up to steep, inac- 
cessible heights. But at last he arrives at the 
far-famed rock-window, suddenly sees spread 
out before him the gorgeous city, with her for- 
est of fragrant gardens and her silvery threads 
of cool waters, a glory of gold and purple pour- 
ing rich floods of light upon the paradise, where 
a faint haze does not hide, as with a transpar- 
/ent vail, the magic scene. Thus the lover of 








Nature also wanders listlessly through narrow 
paths, amidst sterile rocks and humble plants, | 
when, behold! a tiny forest of graceful mosses 

greets his eye; he examines it closely, and, as 

he discovers beauty after beauty, and at last, 

with the aid of the microscope, sees revealed to 

him a whole world of new wonders, he can not 

but break out in the prophet’s words, ‘‘ Great 

and wonderful, O Lord, are thy works !” 

There is probably no class of plants, more- 
over, that teaches us such sweet, such invalua- 
ble lessons. No family lays so strikingly before 
us the eternal laws, according to which our Fa- 
ther in Heaven has distributed his children— 
even the smallest—over the globe. The hand 
of man has not planted them; they have not 
followed the restless wanderer from zone to 
zone. All parts of the earth have ample rep- 
resentatives of this race; they are still in the 
same realms and provinces that were assigned 
to them at first by the Creator, and thus they 
become to us eloquent teachers of what is called 
the ‘‘Geography of Plants.” They are the very 
ABC of the botanist, who is not content to 
stand merely at the gates of the temple, but 
longs to be admitted to the mysteries that hide 
the great source of eternal life. The tiny moss- 
es open to us, in the silence of woods and un- 
der the microscope, the very holiest of Nature’s 
household. They unfold to us a love and a| 
wisdom that the eye of the careless observer | 
can not perceive, and teach us lessons of com- | 
fort for the Present, of cheerful hope for the 
Future. 

The patience even with which these graceful 
children of nature consent to serve us as teach- 
ers is truly touching. They all may be easily 
dried in a few hours, and then present a form 


| 
| 
| 
} 


and a color but little different from those they | 


bore when in life. A drop of water is poured | 
upon the withered plant, and, though years and | 
years may have passed, it revives very quickly, | 
and unfolds to us once more all of its wondrous | 
beauty. 

The mosses all possess a regular stem, set 
with leaves in regular order, now single and | 
now branching off after the manner of larger | 
and more perfect plants. Possessing neither | 
majesty of form, nor richness of foliage, nor | 
splendor of blossoms, they compensate us am- | 
ply by the exquisite delicacy and elegance of | 
all their diminutive parts. Their leaves, how- | 
ever, are far from being as simple and graceful | 
as those of liverworts; on the contrary, they are | 
thick and solid, lacking the great beauty and | 
endless variety of their inferior rivals. Their | 
stems, also, on which they hold up their fruit | 
to light and air, are by no means as fragile as | 
those of liverworts; they are firm, well-fixed 
structures of yellow or reddish color, and bear 
on the upper end quaint box-shaped capsules. 
The bog-mosses alone (Sphagna), a very odd 
and peculiar variety, leave these capsules still 
open, as is always the case with liverworts, 
while all other mosses cover them carefully with 
a tiny cap of a thousand shapes. The majority 
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of the less perfect mosses are so small as to es- 
cape the eye of the careless observer, some be- 
ing barely a couple of lines long, and thus to 
be recognized only by the aid of the microscope. 
But there are more highly favored varieties 
known, and some of the tree mosses of South 
America actually send up their tree-shaped 
forms to the height of several feet. It was 


| these, probably, that led the great Humboldt t 


say that perhaps in the interior of as yet un- 
known countries forests might hereafter lx 
found, consisting of tree-like mosses and mush- 
rooms, as South America already presents us 
with ferns of gigantic size. In Europe, also, and 
in some parts of the Union, flourishes a very 
common variety (Polytrichum), better known by 
its English name of Silver, or Sponge Heather, 
which, by its superior size, becomes fit to be 
manufactured into neat brushes and door-mats. 
The Laplander uses it cunningly for his night's 
comfort. With great dexterity he cuts two 
equal pieces of turf, formed by these little moss- 
es, and places himself so between them that they 
touch him above and below. Thus he has a soft 
couch for his rest, and a close cover to shelter 
and warm him, while the peculiar odor of the 
moss protects him, moreover, against all unwel- 
come insects. 

Covering vast moorlands, or crowding in am- 
ple luxuriance around merry springs, these 
mosses lift their golden cups on high, and look, 
with their closely-planted trunks and their up- 


| right position, for all the world like a miniatur: 
| forest of evergreen trees. 
|same family has glittering heads, with lon. 
| streaming hair of the same bright color. A 
| most important herb it was in the days of dark 


Another moss of thx 


superstition. Alchemists, allured by the gold- 
en sheen, sought under its root for hidden gold, 
and, like most human errors, led others, through 
blunder after blunder, at last to golden grains 
of truth. The poor ignorant serf, who trem- 
bled as he crossed the dark forest at night, de- 
voutly said his beads, and closely grasped in his 
hand a bunch of the golden-haired moss, which, 
in its simple beauty and innocence, was to be a 
spell and a charm to protect him against the 
dark powers of night. We also, in our day, 
gather it and love it, but to us it is‘ a charm 
only like the sesame of the Orient—a golden 
key that is to open to us a new world of wonder. 

Fair and finished as they are in their struc- 
ture, mosses appear at first but a simple and 
uniform family. Setting the curious bog moss- 
es aside, we find that stem and branches, leaves 
and blossoms and fruits are, in almost all the 
countless varieties strikingly alike, and formed 
as after a single and faithfully-followed model. 
Their special beauty, revealed to us only by the 
aid of the microscope, is found in the inner 
structure of their various parts; and the won- 
drous elegance and regularity of their tiny cells 
soon convince us that even the humblest moss 
deserves our warm admiration. 

The leaves are generally small and lancet- 
shaped, but well pointed, and often adorned 
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with fine white hair at the end. The simplest 
forms (Figure 1) consist but of a single layer of 


Fievre 1. FiGvre 2. 


cells, and are wanting in so-called nerves; those 


that possess the latter perfection (Figure 2) show 
at the same time more than one layer. ‘These 
nerves, also, frequently extend far beyond the 
original limits of the leaf, and thus furnish a 
strange, but most beautiful appendage (Figure 3), 
such as we find mainly in the numerous fami- 
lies, which from these ornaments derive their 
quaint name of ‘‘ Little Beards” ( Barbula). The 
Wall Beard (Barbula muralis) especially lends 
to rock and wall a wondrous beauty, and even 
in midwinter its dense diminutive forest of 
truitstalks, covered with tiny dew-drops, shines 
brightly like golden rain in the brilliancy of a 
spring sun. <A native of the soil, it contests 
with amusing perseverance every inch of its ter- 
ritory. It covers the walks of houses and of 
gardens, where the least dash of moisture can 
be found, in the midst of populous cities. 
Wherever, between bricks or paving-stones, a few 
tiny grains of soil can be seen, there it sinks its 
delicate roots, and even over bare sterile stone 
it often spreads its soft velvety cover. 

Very peculiar is also the form of the leaves 
of the above-mentioned Sphagna, which are 
reddish on dry sites, but are green when sub- 
merged in water. 
of this remarkable family, they consist but of 
a single layer of cells, but the latter are of a 
double nature. Some, namely, arevery small, , 
and form a regular net, while others of infinite- 
ly larger size, lie singly, and represent, as it 
were, the wider meshes. They are, moreover, 
adorned inside with ribbons, lying in spirals, 
and have large open windows, by means of 
which the communication between them is ever 
kept open. Nor are these openings merely an 
ornament: certain liquids may be seen con- 








Fiocre 3. 
stantly passing from one to the other, and at 
times a gigantic wheel animalcule lives in these 
cells, and gravely passes from room to room in 
his royal palace, which the microscope only re- 
veals to the eye of man (Figure 4). 

They have no nerves, like other leaves; and 
what makes their appearance still more peculiar, 
they are also without the usual green color of 
plants, the ch/orophy/, which elsewhere abounds, 
even among liverworts and other genuine moss- 
es. Hence their pale yellow or reddish color, 
presenting a striking contrast with the fresh 
green of mosses, and hence also the dismal ap- 
pearance of peat-moors, where the surface is 
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almost invariably covered with a thick carpet of 


bog mosses. Under the boggy ground where 
these sphagna grow lurks grim danger. A 
charming naturalist, Dr. George Johnston, tells 
us with quiet humor how he found himself once | 
Jost on an autumn eve in the midst of a large | 
pest ground, At last he espied a solitary in| 

| 





borer digging his winter fuel; and upon inquir- 
ing how to find his way homeward, and if there 
was any danger, he received the consoling an- 
swer: ‘*Ooh, nane at a’, Sir, if ye dinna fa’ | 
into a peat-hole !” | 

Thus are the leaves of mosses ever found va- | 
rying in a thousand new forms, but not lawless- | 
ly or as accident only produces them; for here 
also laws rule and order prevails. As, there-| 
fore, the naturalist needs but an apparently 
shapeless fragment, to distinguish at a glance, 
from the peculiar structure of a bone, the nature 
and the habits of the animal to which it be- 
longed, so does the botanist also look but at a 
small section of a leaf, and in an instant determ- 
ines the family of mosses to which it belonged, 
its home upon earth, and all its peculiar fune- 
tions. What a glorious insight this never-fail- 
ing order affords us into the great system of the 
Universe ; the same laws prevail, and the same 
forms return, in the tiny mosses below and the 
unmeasured stars in heaven! 

More remarkable by far than the leaves are 
the so-called blossoms of the mosses; though 
they lack the graceful forms and the bright col- | 
ors of more perfect flowers. They are almost 
without exception of microscopic size only, but | 
present to us, for the first time among the lower | 
classes of plants, two distinct sexes and their | 
peculiar organs. Still, they are almost all 
found after one and the same pattern; while the 
so-called fruits, on the contrary, vary apparently | 
without limit, both as to their outer appearance | 
and their inner structure. In the least perfect 
of mosses they appear as a well-closed = 
hollow ball, from the top of which 
rises a short, blunt point, upon which 
hangs a so-called hood (Figure 5). 
As the fruit grows and becomes ele- 
vated upon its tiny stalk, it raises the 
upper part of the organ on which it 
grows, until the latter assumes the 
form of a hat or a tiny cap lifted on 
high. This is not a mere ornament, 
but renders most eminent 
service. For in the first days of its 
existence the fruit, with its tender 
contents, is so weak and so delicate 
that a single frost would suffice to 
destroy the young life. But as| 
constitutions are strong and weak, | 
among mosses as among men, so | 
here also some caps are but lightly | 
drawn over the little capsule like a | 
cowl (Figure 6), and easily fall off; 
while others are firmly fixed, and 
thus remain longer. The latter | 
are, moreover, not unfrequently | 
Fievre 6. covered with long, downy hair | 
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manent form seems to be 


| little caps, and they are 


| beneath. 


, vases which the ancient 


| their own 
| Nature. For the fruit of 


(Figure 7), and thus resemble in a 
striking manner the fur caps that 
were used in the Crimea. 

Only in the bog-mosses this upper 
part does not separate in like man- 
ner, but the little capsule splits open 
and allows the fruit to pass out un- 
vailed and unhindered. Hence there 
is no cap to be found here, but a 
process resembling that also found / 
among liverworts. Where caps Fieure 7. 
occur, they assume now the shape of a regular 
fool’s cap, often ending 
in a long, most delicate 
tassel, as in Figure 6, 
or they look, to all in- 
tents and purposes, like 
a small box, in the mid- 
dle of which a tiny 
column stands upright 
(Figure 8). The cover 
which closes it at the 
top thus only becomes 
visible at the time when 
it is pushed off by the 
growing fruit within, and 
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| appears as if it were falling off every moment 


(Figure 9). Noone per- > 
prescribed to these odd 


now flat and now long- 
drawn-out; here adorn- 
ed with a short, square 
buckle, and there ending 
in a long, pointed neck. 
As soon as the fruit is 
matured, the cap falls 
off; and now we can 
see, with the aid of the 
microscope at least, the 
open mouth of the box 
The latter, 
however, presents a like 
endless and ever strik- 
ingly-beautiful variety 
of forms, as rich as the 
models of urns and 


Greeks learned from 
exuberant 
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mosses is, after all, but 
the same well-built storehouse with the graceful 
fruit of the lotus, or the elegant capsule of the 
poppy. What can be more diminutive and yet 
more exquisite than the urn-shaped fruit of the 
common silver heather (Figure 10), at the time 
when the little cap is jauntily leaning over to 
allow the seeds to escape from their dark prison ? 
Never missing the appointed time by a minute, 


| but urged on by that mysterious Will that holds 


the stars suspended in the firmament, and 
counts the hairs upon the head of man, the 
tiny top is lifted as if by an unseen hand; 
the little germs within swell, and, by the aid of 
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wind and weather, soon roam over | 


the wide world. 


| 
Around this opening of the lit- | 
tle capsule are commonly set rows | 


of sharp-pointed teeth, and, what 
is still more attractive, is the as- 
tounding regularity and constancy 
of their number, these being in- 
variably four or a multiple of four, 
from eight to sixteen or sixty 

four. This remains strictly true 
under all the countless forms un- 
der which this strange ornament 
ever appears—the only one of its 
kind in the whole vast kingdom 
of plants. Often a double row of teeth is ob- 
served, the outer consisting 
of entire and fully-developed 
cells, while the inner is form- 
ed by the remains of destroyed 
cells. Thus we see in Fig- 
ure 11 the much-magnified 
mouth of a diminutive moss, 
set with sixteen teeth, which, 
thanks to their exquisite sensi- 
tiveness to a dry or moist tem- 
perature, are usually slightly 
curved backward. As soon 
as the weather grows damp, 
the same little teeth close 
gently over the mouth (Figure 
12), and completely protect it 
against all injurious moisture. 
Atthe same time, it is believed, 
they press upon the tiny seeds 
that are ripening within, and 
in a still mysterious manner 
contribute thus to their full- 
er development. In the fa- 
mous moss that refreshed and 
restored Mungo Park at the 
moment of despair, every tooth 
is moreover divided abov e, and 
thus adds not a little to the 
passing beauty of the diminu- 
tive fruit (Figure 13). 

These changes of position 
are but another evidence of the 
often-remarked exquisite delj- 
cacy with which mosses indj- 
cate changes in the weath- 
er. One of them has even 
been surnamed the weather-prophet (funaria 
hygrometrica), because 
its graceful fruit-stalk 
bends to one side or 
the other as it feels 
the influence of the 
changing weather. All 
mosses share with ‘‘the 
prophet” the same passionate fondness for moist- 
ure, though they have not all a like energetic 
way of showing their pleasure. Do we not 
know, however, that larger plants, and even dry 
wood that has stood for years as furniture in our 
rooms, drink water with great avidity from the 


Figure 10. 


Fiaure 11, 


Fieurs 12. 


Fieuns 13. 


air, and change thereupon in form and in size? 
Tables and wardrobes begin to swell; low and 
loud crackling noises are heard, especially at 
night, and many a superstitious mind has heard 
in them mysterious, supernatural warnings. In 
northern countries they always predict the death 
ofacherished friend. The carpenter says, when 
he hears the peculiar sound in his wood, ‘The 
plane whistles, we shall soon want a coffin!” 
Even the bodies of animals and of man himself 
are strangely affected by less or more moisture 
in the atmosphere. Barn-fowl and peacocks 
begin to cry; little finches call out sadly, and 
dogs set to eating grass; the healthy man feels 
sad and sluggish, the poor invalid suffers and 
often succumbs to a sudden change. Thus 
| death itself is but a link in the mysterious chain 
| which binds the little moss to the grandest prob- 
| lems of Nature! 
| Nor are these sensitive plants confined to nar- 
row limits. The ‘forked moss” abounds at 
‘home and abroad, and is every where known 
| for its exquisite susceptibility. In the swamps 
| of lowlands, under the gigantic trees of noble 
| forests, and upon the lofty peaks of mountains, 
it grows with equal exuberance. Elfs and 
witches choose it for their soft couch on the far- 
} famed Hartz Mountain of Germany, and the 
| banks of the Orinoco and the Amazon invite in 
like manner to rest and repose. Its purple 
sister reaches up to the very pole. Where no 
fragrant rose blossoms, no luscious fruit ripens, 
no cereal grows for our daily food, there the 
tiny moss covers the melancholy shores of the 
icy sea in the blood-red glare of the northern 
Aurora, and spreads its rich purple carpet fi 
the lazy seal and the king of the wintry land- 
scapes—the white bear; and again we meet it 
down near the equator, for, like a gentle bond 
of love, it binds the distant families of Flora one 
to another. There it greets the traveler from 
distant Europe, or from the north of our own 
Union, like a friend far from home. As the 
wanderer in the din of a populous city suddenl) 
feels his pulse quicken and his heart beat when 
the familiar music of his own mother tongue 
falls upon his ear, so joy and gladness, mixed 
with sweet melancholy, fill our soul at the sight 














of one of these tiny plants, on which our youth- 
ful limbs have reclined and our sweetest dreams 
been enjoyed. 

The mosses owe this peculiar sensitiveness to 
their rarely noticed vocation in the great house- 
hold of nature. Their duty in life—and what 
tiny plant or diminutive animal has not its own 
holy duty to fulfill in the great house of our 
Father on high ?—their duty is to gather and to 
preserve moisture. Th? little moss at the foot of 
a tall and triumphant tree, fit to be ‘‘ the mast 
of some great admiral,” is as useful to its gigantic 
neighbor as the marvelous provision of water is 
tothe camel. Like a protecting garment, they 
cover the bare ground and shelter it alike against 
the fierce heat of the sun and the fatal rigor of 
winter. These humble and unseen forests are 
the cisterns that feed and support the lofty for- 
ests above them. Who that has ever walked 
through a dense, dark wood has not at once 
been struck with the difference between those 
parts where the soil stands forth bare and bar- 


ren and others where it is covered with a green | 


carpet of mosses? There the blessed rains but 


fall to be lost in crack and crevice, to drag soil | 


and stones along with them, and deeply to fur- 
row the sides of the mountain. But when 
mosses form a dense, spongy carpet, the falling 
waters are held in loving embrace, and the pre- 
cious fluid is well applied to its various pur- 
poses. Valuable carbon is developed in ample 
abundance. As the waters of the glaciers are 
milky-white—thanks to the visible particles of 


. . . . | 
ice and infusorial earth which they bear—so the 


brown color of certain brooks shows at a glance 
that they were bornin the midst of rich masses of 
moss. Humboldt speaks of some waters in Cen- 
tral America as being so dark that in the shad- 
ow of overhanging bushes and trees they assume 
the black color of ink; in like manner is our 
own Dismal Swamp, in Virginia, dyed in dark- 
est hues, and on that account called Dismal. 
With touching fidelity do the little mosses 
gather in their silent homes the falling drops 
from each cloud, and shelter them carefully 
against heat and wind ; and as drop joins drop, 
very soon a tiny silvery thread is seen to ooze 


out from under their sweet green cover. Here | 


comes another merrily trickling through the 
light, porous mass, and as the little sisters form 
a joyous band, a clear, bright runlet is formed 
and soon grows, as it falls from the mountain's 
top into the broad valley, to become in the end 
a wide, noble river. Its broad shoulders bear 


massive vessels, and cities arise on its banks; | 
but who among the millions that owe to its | 


waters their life and their happiness, thinks of 
the little mosses far away, which the great Cre- 
ator intrusts withthe care of drawing moist- 
ure from the heavens, drop by drop, to feed the 
mighty river ? 

Even where but single colonists dwell on the 
hospitable bark of trees, they repay with rich 
gifts the unzrudged protection. In the tropics 
gorgeous orchides send magnificent flowers, in 
large bouquets, from the black, burnt trunks of 
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huge trees. , So, in humbler forms and with 
more modest pretensions, we see the mosses of 
our Northern climate prosper and thrive on the 
bark of oaks and of elms. But if less beauti- 
ful, they are also less hurtful. They suck not 
from the parent-stem, like the lianes and the pas- 
sion-flowers of the tropics, its life’s blood, and 
thus live but to destroy their own benefactor. 
No moss of ours contains a deadly poison, such 
as_ bound in the gorgeous children of tropical 
regions. Our Golden Hair (/o/ytrichum stri- 
atum) rests content to live upon the outer layers 
of the ark of trees. There the fibrous wood 
begins already to decompose and to change 
back again into rich fertile humus. These 
tiny particles the golden moss seizes with deli- 
cate care, and transforms them into its own 
glossy and graceful forests. What the haughty 
tree rejects with disdain, it accepts with thanks, 
and adorns in return the dark, brown trunk with 
its golden splendor. Mindful that it owes its 
| existence but to the forbearance of the tree, it 
affords willingly a refuge to others ; beetles find 
there a safe asylum; caterpillars dream there 
away their youthful ages and change from the 
| chrysalis into the bright butterfly. Flies with 
golden wings find there a table ever set and 
covered with abundance, and hosts of indefati- 
| gable ants, richly laden with booty, pass under 
|the lofty vaults and shady arcades. Spiders 
spread their dangerous nets, and the wingless 
|female of the ladies’ bug shines there, in the 
|deep darkness of night, with its mystic light. 
Forest-mice suddenly slip out of their well- 
| guarded homes, and swift lizards lie in ambush 
| below the forest, whose golden, green livery 
they also wear. ‘Tiny birds, and many of our 
|most lovely songsters, lay their speckled eggs 
jin the soft carpet of mosses, or tapestry their 
| nests with their luxuriant leaves. The elastic 
}couch of mosses is the cradle of the hare and 
the young dove ; upon it recline, in dignity and 
| terror, the wearied stag and the blood-thirsty 
| bear. Down at the foot of a lofty tree little 
|mosses held open their countless cups and 
| spread their soft carpet, and as nut or acorn and 
| the fruit of many a noble forest-monarch drops 
silently into their arms, they fold it in warm 
|embrace and keep it safe. Soon they grow all 
around and above it ; they nurse it and cherish 
it, until the dormant germ has awaked, and 
| tender rootlets have sunk down into the bosom 
of our great mother earth. Fed by the ever- 
ready moisture of its kind nurses, the delicate 
shoot then arises, and again the little mosses 
spread out their arms and shelter its infant 
|growth against the withering sun and chilly 
jnight-frosts. Thus they appear as faithful 
‘nurses in childhood, as ever-ready servants in 
later years ; and sweet indeed is the bond of love 
which they also show us to bind plant to plant, 
and creature to creature, in the all-embracing 
love of our common Father in Heaven. 

Even to man these humble, industrious labor- 
ers are of the greatest importance. So small 
| that the human eye can but rarely discern their 
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delicate structure, the little plants grow un- 
ceasingly through the four seasons. Twice | 
only they rest: when the frost is too severe, or | 
the drought too intense, they fall into a kind of | 
sleep or apparent death. Like the bear and | 
the marmot of the North during winter, or the | 
alligator and the lizard of the tropics during | 
summer, the little mosses also rest for a while 
and suspend all their functions. But mark! 
how gloriously again these lowly teachers of 
man display to us the supreme wisdom of our 
Maker. We all know how glass and china, nay, 
even the strongest of vessels, resist not the pow- 
er of a frozen liquid within. But the little 
bog-mosses, especially, freeze so completely 
that the whole compact mass of ice may be cut 
and carved like a stone, and yet the incredibly 
delicate membranes within the diminutive cells 
withstand the pressure and survive for the 
coming season. As soon as thaw sets in, the 
mosses resume their duty and grow merrily as 
before. Below they die gradually, but above | 
they ever continue to increase, and human wis- | 
dom has not as yet fathomed the mystery of 
their age. The dying parts turn gradually 
btown, but surrounded by water, and thus pro- | 
tected against the influence of the air, they are 
not entirely destroyed. Some portions, at least, 
remain, and these, together with other decom- 
posed roots and branches of aquatic plants, form | 
our bog and peat. Long ditches lay the moor 
dry, and the well-prepared substance soon fur- 
nishes excellent fuel. Many of these bog-moors 
are of surprising depth, and careful observation | 
has taught us that fifteen years often suffice to 
form four feet of peat. Here iron is produced | 
in large quantities ; here the remains of antedi- 
luvian animals are found, antlers of gigantic 
elk and the skeletons of enormous stags. Thus 
the little bog-mosses become the archives in 
which the records of earliest ages have been 
preserved for a distant posterity, as we, in our 
day, pack tender plants in the soft moss, and | 
the Esquimaux Indian wraps her new-born child 
into the same warm substance. | 
Nor does the wondrous activity of mosses rest 
content with the humble duty of gathering the 
waters of heaven and forming fuel for man. 
When we remove with careful hand a bunch of | 
moss from a tile on a house-top, or from a hard, | 
hoary rock, we find underneath little pools of 
water, and, if we examine the surface, unmis- 
takable traces of decomposition. The tile looks 
rough and rugged, the rock shows actual 
signs of decay. Behold there the insignificant 
moss at work—the true representative of the 
tooth of Time—a tiny dwarf, boldly and perse- 
veringly attacking a huge giant! Unarmed 
and unaided, the diminutive plants gnaw and 
dig into the very core of eternal mountains, and | 
thus make the sterile stone fit for higher pur- 
poses. In the microscopic honey-comb thus | 
formed, moisture gathers and gains ground; | 
little fragments of soil and sand find there a} 
sheltered home ; humble plants grow and gradu- | 
ally form a productive earth, until at last the 





| ber of duels. 


once bare rock is crowned with lofty forests, and 
the birds of heaven dwell in the branches 
while larger animals find beneath their support 
and their home. Again and again we see how 
Nature ever uses the smallest means, overlooked 
and despised by man, to produce the very grand- 
est results. Day by day, and generation after 


| generation, the busy colonists gather from rain 


and snow, from wind and sunshine whatever 


| they need, and rest not until they have changed 


the hard rock into fertile soil. The ignorant, 
thankless world rewards not their still, unpre- 
tending activity, and recently only have we 
learned from them the grave lesson, that he 
who would comprehend what is great in creation, 


| must first humble himself and learn to love the 
| weak and to honor the humble. 





THE STORY OF A HUGUENOT’S SWORD. 
Derived from Authentic Papers and Traditions. 
I.—A RELIC. 

T the residence of a gentleman in the county 
of Prince George in Virginia, a descendant 


| of one of those noble and devoted men who fled 
| from France, giving up all in preference to ab- 


juring their faith,* may still be seen an ancient 
relic of strange interest to the student of the 
Past, and no less curious, from the history con- 


| nected with it, to the general reader. 


The relic in question is an ancient and bat- 
tered sword of singular appearance. It is tri- 


| angular, with something of a spear-like form. 


and not exceeding three feet in length. Th« 
workmanship is plain, and the old brand seems 


| to have been intended far more for actual bloody 


use than mere ornament. The original scab- 


| bard has been long since lost, and that into 


which the weapon is now thrust was picked up 
on the battle-field of Guilford, and from its sil- 
ver mounting and peculiar workmanship, must 


| have belonged to a British officer, who lost o1 
| threw it away in the engagement. 


The father 
of the gentleman who now possesses the weapon 
used it with good vigor in the battle mentioned, 
and it drank the blood of more than one enemy 
of the American cause. This was, however, no 
new thing for the ancient and battered weapon. 


| Manuscript and tradition in the owner’s family 


establish clearly that the original wearer used 
the sword in fourteen pitched battles and a num- 
On two continents it had thus 
been wielded, and we are assured, ‘‘ always with 
honor,” in a worthy cause. 

It is ‘‘a passage in the life”—so to speak— 
of this singular sword that we are about to nar- 
rate—a detached series of events which befell 
one of its wearers, leaving out the bloody bat- 
tles in Europe, and the field of Guilford, where 
it was used in another struggle. ‘This narrative 
will embrace a portion of the family history of 
two of the worthiest houses of our Virginia of 
to-day—the Fontaines and Dupuys. In giving 
thus much attention to the subject, we shall not 





*Among the Huguenots who fled to Virginia were the 
Flournoys, Meauxs, DuVals, Maryes, Boudoins, Latinés, 
and others. 
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be throwing away our time or trouble, for every 
thing relating to this noble race of men is full 
of interest, and includes a lofty moral. The 
Huguenots were of the best blood of France— 
the flower of the nobility, the middle classes, 
and the commons. The infusion of this ele- 
ment into the Anglo-Saxon stock has enriched 
and strengthened it, still further fertilizing, as it 
were, by a foreign substance, the originally vig- 
orous soil. 

The singular romance of the subject will al- 
ways render it one of deep interest, and the fol- 
lowing brief narrative possesses this attraction. 
It scarcely differs in any degree from actual 
fact, and where this difference occurs, it consists 
almost wholly in the grouping of the incidents ; 
otherwise the history is true to the letter, and 
derived exclusively from well-authenticated doc- 
uments. The whole relation is no less valua- 
ble than interesting, teaching as it does a lofty 
philosophy, and displaying the heroic texture 
of the noble men of that period—a period which 
brought out, perhaps, as much moral beauty and 
strength as any other in the history of the 
world. 

Il.—A MEETING OF HUGUENOTS. 

It was about six o'clock in the evening on 
Palm Sunday of the year 1684, immediately 
preceding the revocation of the celebrated ‘‘ Edict 
of Nantes,” which had granted religious tolera- 
tion to the Protestants throughout the kingdom 
of France. 

Under the drooping boughs of the little wood 
of Chatelars, near Royan, in the province of 
Saintogne, about a dozen men were assembled, 
clad in plain dark garments, and displaying in 
every lineament of their determined counte- 
nances that heroic devotion to duty, in the teeth 
of danger, which characterizes the loftiest na- 
tures. These men, who were Huguenots, had 
been engaged in religious services, conducted 
by one of their number, whose dress seemed to 
indicate either that he was a minister, or at least 
was a candidate for ordination. 

He was a man of about twenty-five or six, 
with a countenance of great personal beauty, 
and his bearing was that of a gentleman of rank 
and position. His flaxen peruke fell around 
rosy cheeks, from which a pair of blue eyes, 
filled with resolution, shone with a serene and 
tranquil radiance. 

Immediately beside him stood another indi- 
vidual in appearance equally striking. He was 
about thirty years of age, apparently, lofty of 
stature, and with the eagle eye of one born to 
command. Beneath his dark cloak, which he 
wrapped closely around him, was seen at times 
the uniform of an officer in the Royal Guards- 
men of his Majesty Louis XIV., and around his 
waist was buckled a short triangular sword. 

After the termination of their devotions, the 
Huguenots drew together around the trunk of 
an immense oak; and for about half an hour 
exchanged earnest and cautious conversation. 
The discussion seemed to turn upon the best 
mode of proceeding to be adopted by the rural 


population of Protestant faith. The chief dis- 
putants were the young minister and an elderly 
gentleman, who seemed to counsel a moderation 
which was distasteful to his companion. 

** But, Messire Mouillére,” said the young 
minister, in an impassioned whisper, ‘‘ are we 
always to be slaves? Are we to bow our necks 
to the yoke, and go at the bidding of a king's 
mistress to worship the gods of Baal? For one, 
Isay, sooner would I perish! At least, we shall 
die like freemen !” 

‘* But, my dear Messire de la Fontaine,” said 
the other, in the same tone, *‘ what can we do? 
It is but submission to the storm as it passes ; 
involving no denial of faith.” 

‘*No denial! an abjuration such as soon will 
be forced upon us, no denial !” 

‘* At least, there are many excellent men who 
preach non-resistance.” 

**Yes!” said Fontaine, with a sudden rush 
of blood to his cheeks, ‘‘ yes! and this preach- 
ing has brought upon us all our woes!” 

‘Would you counsel resistance to his Ma- 
jesty, Messire—armed resistance ?” 

**T would—and I would appeal to the Lord 
of Hosts, to the God of Battles, for the rest! 
Ah, Sire Mouillére ! how long shall we be forced 
to hear these arguments—to listen to these 
views? I say to you that our forefathers con- 
sented to lay down their arms, because religious 
toleration was conceded to them! I say that it 
is a miserable breach of faith in his Majesty to 
revoke that edict! I say that I, for one, candi- 
date for the ministry though I be, am ready to 
buckle on my sword, and abide by the issue, 
whether life or death !” 

A murmur of applause greeted these passion- 
ate words, and for a moment there was silence. 

‘* But,” persisted Mouillére, shaking, his head, 
‘* you forget that the poor people of the province 
have not your resolution; they have no means 
to fly in the event of defeat ; they—” 

** Will die at least with arms in their hands, 
not be dragooned to death in spite of their ab- 
juration !” 

Subdued by the enthusiasm of his opponent, 

| or finding the struggle too much for him, Mes- 
| sire Mouillére did not reply. For a time no 
| sound disturbed the silence, but the sighing of 
| the wind in the huge branches overhead, and 
the suppressed breathing of the assemblage. 
| At last this silence was broken by the gentle- 
| man who concealed beneath his cloak the uni- 
| form of the king’s guards. 
‘*T am of the opinion of Messire Jacques de 
| la Fontaine,” he said, in a deep voice which he 
| made no effort to moderate. ‘‘I think that the 
| time has come to preach and practice resistance! 
| resistance to the death! I take my place by 
Messire de la Fontaine, and I will take the 
chances of the cause—life or death!” 

‘* Thanks! thanks!” replied Fontaine. ‘I 
| Tecognize there the true blood of Dupuy. Mes- 
| sire Barthélemi, I salute you.” 

;  ***Tis no time for compliments,” replied Mes- 
sire Dupuy, ‘‘and I see that we can not at pres- 
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ent come to any decision. I therefore propose, | 
friends, that we break up our meeting, to as- 
semble again at such place and time as shall be 
agreed on.’ 

A murmur of approbation replied to the words | 
—and in a moment all were kneeling _ before | 
Messire Jacques de la Fontaine, who offered up | 

a passionate and strangely eloquent prayer. | 

It was a singular spectacle, that of these men | 
thus kneeling beneath the branches of the great | 
oak of the forest, upon which the shades of night | 
were rapidly descending ; praying to One be- 
yond the stars for succor. Their cathedral was 
the gloomy wood, with its gnarled and knotted | 
trunks; their organ the low wind that began to | | 
moan in the branches; their light the stars that 
began to twinkle like a million lamps in the 
drooping canopy above them. And yet we 
know that He who looks to the heart alone was 
listening, that the prayers of Jacques de la Fon- 
taine reached the throne of Heaven. 

Ere long the last place in which the Hugue- 
nots had assembled was deserted—the last foot- 
steps had died away—a solemn silence reigned 
in the forest, unbroken by the fall of a branch 
or the note of a bird. 

‘* Aha! are you there ?” came suddenly from 
the wide boughs of the great oak; and descend- 
ing with the agility of a cat, the spy who had 
uttered these words stood upon the ground, 

‘*Aha!” he repeated, looking cautiously 
around with his cunning eyes. ‘* As sure as my 
name's Agoust, advocate, I'll string you, one 
Ah! my birds! my good 


and all, for this. 
Huguenot traitors! you shall swing for this ere 
you're a month older!” 

Suddenly, however, the spy seemed to re- 
fiect upon what had escaped his attention. 


‘**T forgot,” he said. ‘* I lost sight of my ad- 
vocateship! An advocate to turn spy—in a 
tree! Really that won't do! Come, my dear 
Messire Agoust, let us see if you can not legal- 
ly, honorably, and incidentally behold these 
traitors and their doings!” 

With which words the spy-advocate com- 
menced running rapidly along a by-path, which 
led in the direction taken by the Protestants. 

He soon issued from the wood, and entered, 
through the back door, a small house situated 
upon the main road, though somewhat removed 
from it. Hastening to the front window, which 
commanded a view of the highway, he uttered 
an exclamation of satisfaction. 

Messire Jacques de la Fontaine and Barthéle- 
mi Dupuy were passing, with locked arms, in 
earnest conversation. Ere long they disappear- 
ed in the half light of evening, still making ges- 
tures, and conversing with animation. The 
spy-advocate took out a small book, and with 
his pencil made a memorandum. 

** Aha! my good Messires!” he said, with a 
chuckle of triumph, ‘‘I shall give information 
presently to Messire the Procureur du Roi, and, 
I rather think, shall be a witness on your trial! 
Ah, miscreants! you reprimanded me for abjur- 


| troup of ‘‘ archers,” 


| his hand toward the trembling advocate. 
erable wretch that you are! was it not enough 





ing, did you, and said that I deserved to be de- 
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| graded from the roll, ch ? Well, we shall see who 
gets the better of the present affair, my good Mes- 
sires Fontaine and Dupuy! Yes, we shall see!” 

With these words the advocate chuckled 
| again, and softly lowered the window from 
| which he had been gazing. 
11I.—THE TRIAL OF JACQUES DE LA FONTAINE, 

Our narrative refers mainly to after events, 
|and we can not enter into the details of what 
| followed the assemblage of Huguenots in the 
wood of Chatelars. Still we can not refrain 
| from briefly noting the courageous bearing of 
| Fontaine on his trial. 

He was arrested, with others, on the informa- 
tion of the man Agoust, and, under convoy of a 
taken to the town of Saintes, 
where, amidst furious cries of ‘‘ Hang them! 
hang them!” from the Catholics, and lamenta- 
tions from the Protestants, they were thrown into 
prison. Dupuy, for some reason, had not been 
arrested; his position in the king’s guardsmen 
probably exempting him. 

Immured in the loathsome prison at Saintes, 
Fontaine's courage did not fail him, and he pre- 
served an equanimity which excited the aston- 
ishment of his companions. The poor prison- 
ers regarded him as their only hope, and he 
continued incessantly to encourage and confirm 
them in their faith, praying, exhorting, and com- 
forting them. 

The trial came at last before the Seneschal 
of Saintogne, and to the charges brought against 
him Fontaine replied with a legal acumen and 
boldness of bearing which excited in his adver- 
saries mingled emotions of rage and astonish- 
ment. Pushing aside, with a haughty gesture, 
the ignominious stool upon which criminals 
were forced to seat themselves, he wrung from 
the profligate judge permission to subject the 
testimony against him to a rigid cross-examina- 
tion ; and this sifting process he persevered in, 
spite of threats, curses, and fury on the judge’s 
part. Instead of awing him, this proceeding 
aroused Fontaine’s anger; haughtily confront- 
ing the Seneschal, he threatened him with im- 
peachment, and half from amazement, half from 
fear, his demands were complied with. 

Under this exhausting examination, the main 
witnesses vainly endeavored to sustain them- 
selves. They stammered and foreswore them- 
selves. 

‘*How far was I from your house in pass- 
ing?” he asked of Agoust. 

** About a musket-shot.” 

‘* And yet you swore but now that ’twas at 
the dusk of evening !”’ said Fontaine, extending 
“ Mis- 





that you should deny your baptism, and re- 
nounce your religion yourself, but you must 
also employ false testimony to put temptation 
in the way of them whom God has sustained by 
his grace? Now look at your own statement 
and give God the glory.” 

‘* At least I thought it was you!” stammered 
Agoust, turning pale. 
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“« Write that down!” said Fontaine. 

The Seneschal declared it should not be done. 

‘Very well,” said Fontaine, coldly ; ‘‘ then I 
declare to you that I will not sign my confron- 
tation.” 

Trembling with rage, but yielding to the 
threat which would have nullified the entire pro- 
ceeding, the Seneschal complied. 

‘But you held illegal assemblies in prison!” 
cried the prosecutor. 

‘‘You are wrong, Sire Avocat,”’ said Fontaine, 
ironically ; *‘ the Grand Provost and his archers 
are to blame for that—not myself. Just order 
the prison doors to be opened, and I take it on me 
to disperse the assemblage without loss of time.” 

The Seneschal here broke out with rage, and 
ordered the archers to convey the prisoner to 
his dungeon. 

‘‘If you think, Sire Seneschal,” said Fontaine, 
haughtily, ‘‘to prevent my calling on my Creator 
by putting me in a dungeon, you are very much 
mistaken! The greater my affliction, the more 
importunate will be my prayers; and when I 
call upon God I will not forget to pray for you, 
that you may repent, and that He will give you 
a better mind.” 

‘*T want neither your prayers nor your lec- 


tures!” cried the furious Seneschal ; ‘‘ away with | 


you!” 
” He was led back to his dungeon. 

But deliverance came ere long. Dupuy, the 
guardsman, never rested until his friend’s case 
was before Parliament, and this enlightened 
body administered a severe rebuke to the Sen- 
eschal, and ordered the release of the prisoner. 

At the door of the Town Hall, after his re- 
lease, Fontaine met and embraced his friend. 

‘*Come to my chateau, Jacques,” said Dupuy. 
‘*You think the struggle is over; friend, we have 
not seen the beginning. The King has fully 
determined to repeal the Edict of Nantes. You 
start! Take care, that is treason! Come with 
me.” 

IV.—THE CAPTAIN OF DRAGOONS. 

The brief scenes which we have related, taken 
as they are from actual history, are interesting, 
as presenting a picture of the times immediately 
preceding the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
We have seen how the smouldering fires of 
hatred in the minds of the Catholic populace 
sent out, as it were, sparks and jets of flame— 
proving that the fire-brand of hereditary hatred 
was not extinguished, only covered with a thin 
coating of ashes. 

We are now to see the breaking forth of the 
fire in all its fury; the rush of the devouring 
flame which burned up all toward which the 
royal breath directed it. The events which 
we have narrated occurred in the spring and 
summer of 1684. By the autumn of 1685 all 
was ripe, and soon the infamous decree revok- 
ing the edict of toleration was thundered from 
Paris throughout the whole of France. 

Before, there had been simply ill feeling, and 
a disposition to annoy the Protestants, among 
the baser classes of their enemies; a state of 
Vor. XIV.—No. 83.—R kz 


things which Fontaine's arrest and trial truth- 
fully displayed; now, however, all had changed, 
In October, of the year 1685, there was the 
bloody and determined purpose, armed with all 
the power of the royal edict and the loyal troops, 
to massacre every Calvinist, whether man or 
woman, boy or girl, who did not publicly abjure 
the Pro’ stant faith, and receive the sacrament 
at the hands of a priest. 

There was no delay—no time given to escape. 
With the passage of the edict commenced the 
horrible persecution. Like thunder following a 
flash of lightning came the terrible dragonnades 
| —those forays of ferocious dragoons into every 
town, and hamlet, and chateau—cutting, burn- 
ing, slaying, rioting—holding orgies from a mere 
contemplation of which every heart must recoil 
in horror and disgust. Intoxicated with blood, 
these men seemed to have lost their senses in 





the sensual and devilish career of murder—like 
| @ victorious army in the enemy's country, they 
| gave free rein to their brutal and bloody in- 
| stincts—torture and death seemed to precede 
them and follow in their wake like blood-hounds. 
As to the unfortunate people upon whom they 
were let loose, the Huguenots, they no longer 
assembled even in the forests—the ten thousand 
spies which swarmed in every village would have 
given information, and the meeting for prayer 
would have terminated in blood. 

The troops descended like an avalanche upon 
the province of Saintogne, and with the sword 
in one hand, and the sacrament in the other, 
cried, ‘‘ Abjure! abjure! partake of the host, 
or prepare for instant death!” These dragoons 
had fixed days for the ‘‘ conversion” of every 
| district, and on these days they fell upon it, took 
possession of the Protestants’ houses, turned the 
| parlors into stables for their horses, and treated 
|the owners with monstrous cruelty — beating 

them, burning some alive, half roasting others, 
| and then letting them go—securely tying moth- 
| ers to the bed-posts, and leaving their sucking 
|infants to perish at their feet—hanging some 
jupon hooks in chimneys, and smoking them 
with wisps of wet straw till they were suffocated 
| —dipping others in wells—binding down others 
| and pouring wine into their mouths until they 
| died—exhausting every where the direst cruel- 
ties, and all in the name of Christ! 

This is the picture which an eye-witness of 
| the dragonnades has drawn ; let us now see what 
| further befell the personages of our history. 

At the window of a small chamber, high up 
| in the turret of an old chateau, crowning a gentle 
,acclivity, and looking on a beautiful landscape, 
| sit two men of notable appearance—those whom 
| we have first presented to the reader. They 
have changed but little, save that a species of 
cautious watchfulness characterizes their de- 
meanor, and they are somewhat thinner. From 
time to time they direct keen glances toward the 
highway leading to the village, and upon a 
bridle-road, disappearing in the bright foliage 
of the forest. 

‘* Ah, well, Barthélemi,” says Fontaine, with 
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a deep sigh, ‘‘ at last the moment has come when 
I despair for France. Yes, all is lost!” 

**1 told you as much a year ago, Jacques,’ 
replies the soldier, ‘‘ and you would not believe 
me. Do you remember your arraignment for 
the assemblage in the woods of Chatelars—our 
meeting in the Town Hall, when that villain, 
the Seneschal, oppressed you—do you remember 
these pleasing events ?” 

Yes,” said Fontaine, gloomily. 

** Well, Jacques,” continued the soldier, ‘‘ you 
doubtless remember further, that at the time of 
your trial you were full of noble sentiments 
about the justice of the King, the power of the 
laws; you had an abiding faith in ‘ confront- 
ations,’ ‘recollements,’ ‘factums,’ and all the 
jargon of the courts. I really admired you 
when, with head erect, and flashing eyes, like 
Brutus or Aristides, you launched at the worthy 
Seneschal the tremendous threat that you would 
not sign your confrontation! You thought that 
you had vindicated the eternal majesty of justice. 
Justice ! Bah! Who speaks of law or justice? 
Justice !’’continued the soldier, gloomily, ‘‘ where 
are now all the grand ideas you clung to in spite 
of me? Where are your confrontations, and 
recollements? His majestic Majesty bas extended 
his royal hand, and not one of your legal forms 
remain! You were blinded by your simplicity 
and singleness of heart. You did not conceive 
the possibility of blood, and torture, and mur- 
der! You did not foresee that, in a twelve- 


, 


month, you would see in France only a flock of 
sheep slaughtered by wolves ! 


Isawitall! I 
saw it coming, and now it comes! Yes, it 
comes! Itis on us! The monstrous oppres- 
sion of a dotard, ruled by a vile old woman, 
grinds us into the very earth beneath the iron 
heel of a brutal soldiery! Your confrontations 
and processes are a miserable dead-letter! We 
are in the midst of the dragonnades !” 

The tone of the speaker was so earnest, and 
instinct with such gloomy passion, that a shud- 
der ran turough his companion’s frame, and un- 
consciously his eyes turned toward the highway. 

** Yes, I understand,” continued Dupuy, with 
gloomy coldness, “* you look for them! you know 
what they are! you are counting the moments 
while they delay. See! there is the signal of 
their approach !"” 

The soldier pointed as he spoke to a house 
embowered in woods at the distance of half a 
league, from which a dense smoke began to rise, 
succeeded almost immediately by flames, which 
darted from the windows and wrapped the whole 
edifice in their mortal embrace. 

‘* Sire Mouillére’s, is it not?” 

**Yes, and you will soon see his wife and 
children flying on the highway, if the dragoons 
have not dashed their brains out on the lintel !” 

“Oh, my God!” said Fontaine, raising his 
eyes to heaven, with gloomy sorrow. ‘* Why 
hast thou deserted us? What terrible crime 
have we committed, that thou dost strike us 
with thy thunder-bolt ?” 

‘*] will tell you,” said Dupuy, even more 





cold and gloomy. ‘Our crime has been a fold- 
ing of the hands to sleep, a criminal inertness, 
non-resistance, cowardice! You ask; I tell you. 
We have refused to grasp the weapon God held 
out to us, and we are lost !” 

‘* All is not lost!” cried Fontaine, starting to 
his feet and grasping the hilt of his sword, with 
flashing eyes. ‘‘ At least the combat is stil] 
possible.” 

‘* And death,” interrupted his companion, in 
a freezing tone. ‘* You are right—death does 
remain to us; luckily they can’t deprive us of 
that consolation !” 

**Death! yes, death!” cried Fontaine, with 
flushed cheeks. ‘* But we'll sell our lives like 
men, and dearly!” 

** Jacques,” said Dupuy, whose iron visage 
never once relaxed as he gazed coolly at his 
friend, ‘‘ you really did mistake your vocation 
when you studied for ordination. You were 
born for a soldier, and, next to praying, I be- 
lieve your greatest pleasure would be mortal 
fighting. Therein you differ from me. I don't 
like it; Iam weary of it. Do you see this old 
triangular sword? It has been in fourteen 
pitched battles, equally divided between myself 
and the Seigneur, my father, whose soul may 
God receive! and in numerous single combats. 
I have fought a good deal for his majesty, King 
Louis XIV., and I'm tired. You wish to ad- 
vance—tochargethe dragoons. You are bloody- 
minded. I am the contrary, am decidedly a 
coward. Do you know what I wish to do?” 

** Speak!” 

‘*T wish simply and solely to escape—to fly— 
to leave this detestable France, dead in her tres- 
passes and sins, to never more set foot upon her 
cursed soil.” 

** Leave France !” 

**In one week I shall go. I regret the de- 
lay; but I have a little scheme of getting some 
of that rascal Agoust’s gold for my estate, and, 
to my sorrow, I must delay.” 

‘*Go!” said Fontaine; ‘‘ fly! desert the cause 
when we still have arms! when we may die de- 
fending our rights!” 

‘*Well, you can stay,” said Dupuy, coolly. 
‘“*T, for one, however, really object to being cut 
down by a set of rascally troopers, or, worse 
still, broken on the wheel. Look!” said the 


|speaker, calmly; ‘‘there are our friends, the 


dragoons, coming. In ten minutes you will be 
tied to a horse’s tail and made to abjure or 
murdered.” 

‘“Never!” cried Fontaine, drawing his sword ; 
‘*JT will die before I am taken!” 

‘*And your niece you love so—your be- 
trothed ?” 

**Oh, my God!” cried Fontaine ; ‘what mad- 
ness has possessed me ?”” 

And sinking down, he buried his face in his 
hands. 

** Yes, I will fly with you,” he said, raising 
his head suddenly, ‘‘ wherever you wish—any 
where! Life to me has no longer any thing in 
it to render it desirable. Were it the good 














pleasure of the Lord I would gladly lay down 
my miserable existence, and, dying so, forget 
the degradation of my country. I will fly, then! 
Speak! where shall I go with my poor child- 
niece and my betrothed ?” 

‘*Good,” said Dupuy, coolly; ‘‘I will tell you 


to-night. At present we have to deal with the 
dragoons. Here they are.” 

As he spoke, the company of dragoons, head- 
ed by an officer clad in a magnificent uniform, 
thundered into the court of the chateau. Fe- 
rocious, with heavily bearded faces, and blood- 
thirsty expressions, these men were fit instru- 
ments for the work they were sent to do. They 
lost no time, and, at a sign from the officer, 
half a dozen leaped from their horses and struck 
heavy blows upon the portal. 

Dupuy took a small key from his bosom, in- 
serted it into a hidden orifice of the wainscot- 
ing, and the door of a secret closet flew open. 
Into this he pushed Fontaine without ceremony. 

‘But you—your family,” said Fontaine, 
struggling to issue forth again. 

‘*T’ll take care of that,’ said Dupuy, coolly. 
‘Don’t fear, companion. Just keep quiet. 
And now I must go. Those rascals are break- 
ing down my door.” 

With these words Dupuy shut the door of the 
closet, and descended the staircase with the firm 
tread of a soldier who knows no such sentiment 
as fear. 

The great dining-room of the chateau pre- 
sented an appearance which was not calculated 
to please the owner. The rude and brutal sol- 
diery were striding through the apartment, toss- 
ing about the furniture with contemptuous in- 
difference, and lounging on the fine tables and 
delicately-carved chairs, which cracked beneath 
them as they fell rather than sat upon them. 

On a handsome couch, carved in the fashion 
of the day, now known as Louis Quatorze, the 
captain ofthe dragoons had stretched himself 
carelessly, his spur tearing the rich covering at 
every movement of his foot. 

Madame Dupuy, who, before her marriage, 
had been the beautiful Countess Susanne La- 
villon, stood pale and trembling at the door ; 
and to the frightened lady the officer was ad- 
dressing rude questions in relation to the where- 
abouts of her husband. With these questions 
he mingled various remarks which were meant 
for gallantry; but any thing more grossly in- 
sulting and unworthy than these words could 
scarcely be imagined, as the leers of sensual 
admiration of the dragoon were the perfection 
of disgusting brutality. 

This was the scene which Messire Barth?lemi 
Dupuy beheld as he advanced into the apart- 
ment. A sudden pallor of the cheek, and a 
flash from the dark, haughty eyes, greeted the 
spectacle ; but these evidences of emotion in- 
stantly disappeared, and his face returned to its 
expression of iron coolness and calmness. 

V.—THE ADVERSARIES. 

‘*Good-morning, Messire Jarnilloc,” he said ; 

“really an unexpected pleasure this visit. It 
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was kind in you to recollect an old comrade 
and bring your friends with you.” 

**The officer half rose from the couch, and 
said, sullenly, 

**Don’t appeal to me, or think our former 
acquaintance will serve you. You are in my 
district, and I did not come to trifle.” 

“T am pleased to hear it, Captain,” replied 
Dupuy, with the same coolness. ‘‘ Will you 
state your errand? But, first, may I request 
you to ask your friend with the red beard there 
not to break the door of my buffet? If it is 
absolutely necessary to his happiness that he 
should see my silver, I will furnish him the 
key.” 

‘*Dupuy,” cried the officer, coloring with 
rage at his opponent's disdainful calmness, ‘I 
did not come here to trifle! And if my men 
are unceremonious, it is because no ceremony 
is demanded toward such as you.” 

Dupuy inclined his head, without removing 
his eyes from the face of the dragoon, and 
seemed to wait for a further communication. 

*“*You are a heretic!" cried the dragoon, 
working himself into a rage to hide his embar- 
rassment and shame; ‘I arrest you!” 

‘“*A moment, if you please, Sire Jarnilloc,” 
replied Dupuy, haughtily. ‘‘ You will do no- 
thing of the sort.” 

‘* How! you dare to resist! you dare!” 

‘“* Sire Jarnilloc,” said Dupuy, ‘‘ we served 
together in Flanders, and you know me well 
enough to understand that I am not often afraid 
without reason. I do not regard it as a very 
daring thing to resist you, and the gentlemen 
under you—armed as I am with what you are 
bound to respect.” - 

** Armed! then you have armed your house- 
hold! You have laid an ambush! Soldiers, 
to the rescue !” 

‘Really, my dear Captain Jarnilloc,” said 
Dupuy, without moving, despite the advance of 
the soldiers, ‘‘ you will make me think that you 
are afraid. Your troop is then really going to 
charge a single man, with no arms but his 
short sword. Is that your purpose, Captain?” 

‘*My purpose is to arrest and have you shot!” 
cried the enraged dragoon—“‘ you, and all your 
household!" 

‘*Scarcely.” 

The calm word seemed to drive the officer to 
fury. 

‘*The ropes there!” he cried to one of his 
soldiers; ‘‘the ropes to tie this Huguenot to 
my horse’s tail! I'll drag him every step of the 


| way to Saintes!” 





| collected Huguenot. 


‘*Me!” said Dupuy, haughtily. 

**Yes, you! you, and your pale-faced wife, 
who makes me sick !” howled the officer, point- 
ing Dupuy out to his men—‘‘ Seize him !” 

‘* Back!” said Dupuy, laying his hand upon 
his sword. ‘I have that which you dare not 
disregard !” 

‘*Will you obey me?” shouted the dragoon 
to his men, who hesitated to advance upon the 
A movement was made 
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to seize Dupuy, whose sword sprang from its 
seabbard. 

‘Sire Jarnilloc,” said he, ‘it seems that 
you hesitate to do what you desire—leaving the 
arrest of a single man to your troop. Well, 
Sir, I repeat that you will not arrest me—the 
hardiest of your troopers will not obey you—for 
I have the safeguard of their master and yours.” 

With which words Dupuy held a strip of 
parchment toward the officer. It contained 
the simple words : 

** THESE to our trusty and well-beloved, Barthélemi 
Dupuy, one of our guardsmen, who has an amnesty 
granted him, with all his household, until the first day 
of December: any annoyance of the said Seigneur ag ax 4 
will be at the peril of the officer who commands it. Suc 
is our royal will, and, moreover, we pray our said trusty 
friend Dupuy to abjure his heresy, and return to the 
bosom of the Holy Church, in which alone is rest. 

* Done at Versailles this 30th October, in the year 1685. 

* LOUIS. 


“To the Seigneur Barthelemi Dupuy at his chateau of Velours 
in Saintogne—these, in haste—Ride !” 


This was what Messire Jarnilloc read, crump- 
ling the parchment in his hand furiously. When 
he came, however, to the signature and seal, he 
bowed, sullenly, and handed back the parch- 
ment. The command of Louis XIV. was that 
of a divinity. No man in the realm, however 
great and powerful, ever dreamed of disobeying 
it. 

** You are right, Sir,”’ said the dragoon, mute 
tering like a hyena disappointed of his feast ; 
‘*T have no more to say, except that there is 
nothing in the order of his Majesty forbidding @ 
search for other heretics, not of your house- 
hold.” 

** Search,” said Dupuy, coldly. 

It was done, but no one found—the hiding- 
place of Fontaine beiwg perfectly concealed. 
The soldiers passed and repassed in front of it, 
without suspecting for a moment how near they 
were to their prey. 

In a quarter of an hour Jarnilloc sounded to 
horse, and the troop eclattered out of the court- 
yard. 

‘*T will visit you again upon the first day of 
December, cursed heretic that you are !” cried 
the dragoon, shaking his clenched hand at 
Dupuy. “Tl yet lick your blood!” 

“*T regret that your birth prevents my giving 
you an opportunity at present, in single combat, 
Messire Jarnilloc,” was Dupuy’s reply, with a 
bow, which made Jarnilloc nearly faint with 

re. 

**One of the canaille, really,” said Dupuy, 
as he turned to his wife; ‘‘ but now—to work— 
action!” 

VI.—TWO PISTOL SHOTS. 

Dupuy dropped a heavy bar, to which a chain 
was affixed, across the door, and then turned to 
his wife. 

The expression of his countenance was abso- 
lutely ferocious. The assumed calmness with 
which he had encountered the captain of dra- 
goons gave way; and his frame shook with 
rage. Extending his hands, he seemed uncon- 





sciously to clutch at some weapon ; and almost | 
a shudder of fury convulsed the muscles. | 


The strong and burning hands were impris- 
oned in two little white ones, as soft as down: 
the neck, with its swollen and distorted arteries, 
was clasped by two snowy arms, which drew 
the head of the soldier down to the dear woman’s 
face. 

‘“‘There ! there! Barthelemi,” said the lovely 
lady; ‘‘do not agitate yourself further, nor think 
of those words this rude man addressed to me. 
Remember that they soil only himself—that they 
have not injured me.” : 

Dupuy did not reply. With clenched teeth: 
and gloomy visage he bent his eyes upon the 
ground—and it was a long time before his wife 
could extract even so much as a word from 
him. 

At last the rage of the soldier seemed to yield 
to gloom ; his arms no longer hung at his side. 
Taking to his bosom the dear companion of his 
life, he pressed her to his heart in a long em- 
brace, and leaned his head upon her sunny 
hair. 

**You are right, Susanne,” he said; ‘you 
always are. Yes, I should not regard this bru- 
tality of a wretched adventurer; and 'tis only be- 
cause I can not punish him that I am half out of 
my senses. A sense of peril restrained me— 
thanks be to my heavenly Father that I did re- 
strain myself. I have only one more prayer— 
‘God make me the instrument of thy vengeance 
on this man’—right or wrong, I pray it.” 

**Oh, forget him, Barthélemi; he is a poor 
slave of passion.” 

‘*Had he touched your robe I should have 
slain him where he stood! ButI boast. Ah! 
the day will come! but now to action! Kiss 
me, wife. God keeps a blessing for me still, 
in you; a blessing unspeakable.” 

And Dupuy pressed a kiss upon the forehead 
of the beautiful woman, and hastily ascended 
to the apartment in which he had held the 
conversation with Fontaine. 

He was soon released; and the two men re- 
mained in animated and close converse until 
the shades of evening began to fall. They 
then rose. 

** So it is all arranged, then,” said Dupuy; 
‘**tis the only path open, and I shall follow in 
four days.” 

**Come with us—come !” 

**No, I should not be a true husband. My 
wife shall not want in a foreign land, and I 
must wait so long. But you must go. Set out 
at once to bring your companions; I will ride 
part of the way with you.” 

They hastened down, and just as the dark- 
ness descended, mounted their horses. Fon- 
taine was armed to the teeth, and rode a black 
Arabian, the finest of his stud. He led another 
horse by the bridle. 

Madame Dupuy embraced her husband and 
his friend, courageously bade them God-speed, 
and they departed in silence. 

A short ride brought them opposite the house 
of the unfortunate Mouillére. It was only a 
smouldering ruin; and within a few paces of a 

















dying fire, made of broken furniture, some 
drunken *~~ ~ers were sleeping. . They had 
been let ‘p watch for any heretics who 
lurked . ad embraced the opportunity 
of gettin; 

Within ten feet of these miscreants lay the 
dead body of Messire Mouillére, and beside 
him the corpses of his wife and her infant 
child. The body of the lady was half naked, 
and shockingly burnt; the babe had been 
killed by the blow of a horseman’s pistol. The 
drunkenness of blood was needed in addition 
to that of wine. 

The two men reined in their animals for a 
moment, and gazed with heaving bosoms upon 
the terrible scene. Hatred mounted to Fon- 
taine’s countenance, like a black shadow. 
Taking from his belt a pistol, he cocked it, and 
set spur to his horse, with a hoarse cry, which 
sounded like the roar of a lion. 

Dupuy caught the bridle, however, and threw 
the animal upon his haunches. 

“You prevent my vengeance upon these 
monsters!” cried Fontaine; ‘‘ you stop me in 
executing justice !” 

“T stop you from committing the act of a 
madman,” said Dupuy, with a suppressed shud- 
der. ‘*The report of that pistol will send you to 
the gallows, with all you love!” 

Fontaine uncocked the weapon, murmuring, 

‘“*The sword, then!” 

‘No; leave their punishment to Heaven. 
In due time, God will strike them.” 

‘*Who goes there ?” cried one of the troopers, 
staggering to his feet, and leveling his pistol at 
the horsemen. The challenge was followed by 
the discharge of the pistol, to which Fontaine’s 
replied like an echo, and the trooper fell for- 
ward mortally wounded. 

‘*Come!” said Dupuy, “ there is not a mo- 
ment to be lost. In ten minutes we shall be 
intercepted !” 

“Good!” said Fontaine. 
devil less soils the earth.” 

And the two horsemen put spurs to their 
animals, and disappeared like shadows, just as 
the country side began to be alive with shouts 
and galloping dragoons. 

VIl.—THE WOUNDED WOLF, 

Half an hour before daylight, on the same 
night, the ‘gateway of Dupuy’s chateau was 
cautiously opened, and Fontaine rode in, ac- 
companied by three females. 

The two who rode the spare horse were 
Anne Boursiquot, the betrothed of Fontaine, 
and her sister, Elizabeth Boursiquot. Before 
him, upon the pommel of his saddle, Fontaine 
bore his little niece, Jeannette Forestier. 

The women were received in the outstretched 
arms of Dupuy and the Countess, and the foam- 
ing horses were led away to the stable. 

“Welcome! welcome!” said Dupuy. 
“Thanks be to Heaven that you have safely 
passed the patrol and sentinels. Did you meet 
any ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Fontaine; ‘‘and at one mo- 


‘* At least one 
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ment I thought I should have to send the 
women on, and sell my life as dearly as possi- 
ble. But a cloud swept over the moon, and 
we gained the forest before they could stop us.” 

**Good! Heaven watches over us,” said 
Dupuy, raising his eyes to Heaven. 





‘*And my little Jeannette,” he continued, 

caressing the hair of the girl, ‘‘ she bears her- 
self bravely, and her roses have not fled. But 
come, friends, to your apartments; you will 
need all the sleep you can obtain, for the jour- 
ney to the sea-shore will consume the whole of 
to-morrow night.” 

The females departed with Madame Dupuy, 
and the friends drew together and earnestly 
discussed their plans—Fontaine moistening his 
dry lips with wine. 

‘* All is now ready, then,” said Dupuy, at 
length; “you will set out to-morrow at night- 
fall, and by daylight you will be beyond pur- 
suit, and not far from Tremblade, upon which 
the dragoons have not yet descended. You 
will go to the house of Master Beltonnet in the 
town, communicate with my friend, Captain 
Johnson, of the brig Portsmouth, and he will 
convey you for a few pistoles to England; 
there I will soon join you. Is it all ar- 
ranged ?” 

Fontaine took his friend’s hand, and would 
have pressed it to his lips, but Dupuy withdrew 
it, and embraced his companion. 

“To bed now,” he said; ‘gain as much 
sleep as possible.” 

Dupuy then saw that the outlets of the man- 
sion were thoroughly secured, and soon silence 
reigned throughout the whole chateau. 

At nightfall on the following evening, Fon- 
taine armed himself to the teeth, wrapped a 
cloak around his weapons, and silently grasping 
the hands of Dupuy and his wife, mounted his 
Arabian. The three women traveled in a light 
carriage of Dupuy’s; and they thus set forward 
through the darkness. 

Thirty minutes after their departure the 
sound of horses’ hoofs was heard, and a com- 
pany of dragoons, headed by Jarnilloc, de- 
scended like a thunder-bolt upon the chateau. 

‘*Where are the heretics?” cried the furious 
captain of dragoons. ‘ Burn the nest of trai- 
tors! Smoke out the enemies of his Majesty !” 

‘Ts it myself and my household to whom 
you allude, sire Captain?” said Dupuy, with 
his iron calmness. ‘‘ If so, I beg you will pro- 
ceed. Having lodged my safeguard, under his 
Majesty’s hand, with the curé of the parish, I 
can afford to be killed, as you will be shot by 
command of his Majesty—if J do not kill 
you.” 

‘‘Heretic!” cried the furious dragoon, ‘‘ you 
harbor traitors!” 

‘*Very well, come in and search, Messire 
Jarnilloc. I pray you not to break my furni- 
ture, however; it might displease his Majesty.” 

‘“*To the devil with your furniture !” cried the 
officer. ‘‘Corporal! take ten men and search 
the house !” 
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The corporal obeyed, and we need not say 
failed to find Fontaine. 

‘“‘No one, Captain,” reported the corporal, 
making the military salute. 

“‘And yet I had exact information that a 
traitor named Fontaine took refuge here, after 
murdering one of my soldiers last night.” 

‘*Gone, Captain,” said the corporal. 

‘““Ah, yes! fled! Scatter at once in pur- 
suit!” 

With these words the officer put spur to his 
horse, and took to the road which Fontaine had 
followed, at full speed. The rest of the sol- 
diers dispersed themselves over the surrounding 
country. 

‘*Oh, my God!” murmured Madame Dupuy, 
clinging to her husband, and turning as pale as 
death; ‘if they come up with them!” 

Dupuy’s lips were firmly set together. 

‘*T ordered my horse,” he said, ‘‘ when I saw 
these men coming. There he comes! bar up 
securely, wife, and open to no one!” 

With these words Dupuy seized his triangular 
sword, and vaulting into the saddle, disappeared 
at full gallop upon Jarnilloc’s track. In fifteen 
minutes, such was the speed at which he ad- 
vanced, the figure of his adversary came in sight. 
Five minutes more brought him abreast of the 
dragoon, beneath the drooping boughs. 

‘Turn, wretch!” cried Dupuy, drawing his 
sword. ‘* You dared to insult my wife, myself, 
my friends. You shall die! Defend yourself!” 

And he threw himself upon the captain of 
dragoons, aiming a blow at his heart. 

Jarnilloc was brave, but the fury of Dupuy 
cowed him; he struck out almost at random, 
and the weapon of the soldier glided under his 
guard, and pierced his breast. The point of 
Jarnilloc’s sword drew blood from Dupuy’s arm, 
but the combat was over in a moment—though 
the dragoon’s wound was not mortal. 

‘In fair combat you will testify, Messire,” 
said Dupuy, putting up his sword and saluting 
his adversary, who retained the saddle with 
difficulty, ‘I will not murder you, as you would 
me, under similar circumstances. If you annoy 
me further, however, Messire, I will kill you like 
a dog!” 

And the soldier turned his horse and rode 
back to his chateau. 

‘* That will break up the pursuit, I think,” he 
muttered, ‘‘and I can not leave Susanne alone, 
with these fiends about. I must hasten my ar- 
rangements, the country is getting too hot for 
me. Pray God that Jacques and his family may 
arrive safely at Tremblade !” 

An hour afterward Jarnilloc passed the gate- 
way of the chateau, supported in the saddle by 
two troopers. As he continued his way, an 
expression of ferocious hatred, impossible to de- 
scribe, distorted his pale features, and his red 
eyes glared. Dupuy watched him until he dis- 
appeared, and then turning to his wife, said, 

‘“*There is the wounded wolf! Take care, 
my lamb! He will tear you for this if he can. 
For myself I fear nothing.” 
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VIII.—THE FUGITIVES. 

Fontaine pushed his horse to full gallop, at 
the side of the flying carriage ; and the cortége 
traveled at this rapid rate throughout the night. 

At dawn, as Dupuy had predicted, they 
reached Tremblade ; and were soon housed at 
Master Beltonnet’s. ‘This man was to act ax 
their pilot to the Portsmouth, which lay outside 
the harbor; he had been selected for this duty 
because he spoke English. ‘ 

The captain sent word that he would sail very 
early on the next day, and would pass between 
the isle of Oleron and the main land. If the 
fugitives awaited him on the sands near the 
forest of Arvert, he would send a boat ashore 
and take them off. 

At the appointed time Fontaine loaded two 
horses with his few effects and repaired to the 
spot designated. But there was delay at the 
Custom-house, and the brig could not sail. 
Meanwhile the fugitives waited in a state of un- 
speakable suspense, and the entire day was thus 
passed, 

The Catholic priest of Tremblade heard that 
some Protestants were about to escape, and hur- 
ried to the spot. Two Huguenot fishermen, 
however, misled him; and he returned, think- 
ing the report unfounded. 

At nightfall they were forced to return to 
Tremblade, where they were harbored in the 
house of an abjurer. He entertained them for 
the whole of the next day, but, growing terribly 
frightened, at nightfall turned them all out, say- 
ing, ‘‘I have damned my own soul to save my 
property, and I am not going to pay the 1000 
crowns fine for harboring you. ‘Take your 
chance elsewhere, or abjure like me.” 

Half an hour after they had left this man’s 
house a troop of soldiers went to it and exam- 
ined it; they had received information. 

The captain of the Portsmouth sent word at 
this crisis that he was watched, and could not 
assist them. Fontaine did not despair, how- 
ever. On the same evening he hired a small 
shallop, embarked his party, and safely passed 
the pinnaces that guarded the port, and the 
fort of Oleron. 

At ten o’clock next morning they dropped 
anchor to wait for the Portsmouth, the boatmen 
being instructed, in case of pursuit, to run the 
boat ashore, when Sauve qui peut! was to be 
the course of proceeding. 

The agreement with Captain Johnson had 
been that when they saw him, they were to 
make themselves known by hoisting a sail, and 
letting it fall three times. About three o'clock 
in the afternoon the Portsmouth hove in sight, 
but the custom-house officers and pilot were still 
on board. Soon, however, these officials left 
her in their boat, and thre brig bore down straight 
toward them. 

Fontaine's heart bounded with joy and grati- 
tude, but his pleasure was of short duration. 
A royal frigate of the French navy appeared, 
and with all sails set, came straight toward them. 
This was one of the vessels constantly kept on 
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the coast to prevent the escape of Protestants;| him. This worthy man was sincerely attached 


when such were taken, the women were sent to 

convents, and the men to work in the horrible 

galleys. ; 
The French frigate ordered the English ship | 


to Dupuy, who had befriended him in former 
times, and he now came to endeavor to make 


| his friend abjure and become a Catholic. 


For two hours the worthy man continued his 


to cast anchor, boarded her, and searched every | assaults on the Protestant convictions of Dupuy, 


nook and corner for fugitives. Not finding any, 
the French captain ordered the Englisaman to | 
sail instantly, which order was obeyed, leaving | 
the despairing Huguenots behind. 

Fontaine almost yielded to despair, but he | 
knelt and prayed, and was strengthened. Sud- 
denly as the French frigate bore down upon 
them, a feint suggested itself. 

‘‘Cover us all up in the bottom of the boat 
with an old sail,” he said to the boatman. 
‘Then hoist your sail and go right toward the 
frigate, pretending to endeavor to gain Trem- 
blade. If they hail you, say you are from Ro- 
ehelle. If they ask what you have on board, say 
nothing but ballast; and it would be well for 
you and your son to counterfeit drunkenness, 
tumbling about in the boat, and then you can, 
as if by accident, let the sail fall three times, and 
so inform the English captain who we are.” 

The order was instantly obeyed, the fugitives 
covered with an old sail, and the boat passed 
within pistol-shot of the frigate, which hailed 
her. The reply was as Fontaine had directed. 

‘* But what made you cast anchor ?” 

‘*T hoped the wind would change, and we 
could make Tremblade, but it’s still too strong 
for us.” 

As he spoke the boatman cursed his son, 
who had dropped the sail, as had been agreed. 
The father left the helm and pretended to strike 
him with arope-end. The son cried out lustily, 
and the people in the frigate ordered the elder 
to desist, or they would come and treat him 
likewise. 

‘*The rascal’s as drunk as a hog,” said the 
boatman, returning to the helm. ‘‘ Hoist the 
sail there!” 

The son let it fall twice in succession, as he 
pretended to obey. 

‘*Return to Rochelle—the wind is too rough!” 
came from the frigate. 

‘* Yes, Captain,” said the boatman, joyfully, 
for that was exactly the direction of the English 
ship, and the boat fled before the wind toward 
the Englishman, through the yawning waves of 
the rising storm. They got safe on board while 
the frigate was still in sight, and the brig in- 
stantly put to sea. 

Kneeling upon the spray-covered deck, with 
his arms around his niece and his betrothed, 
Fontaine returned devout thanks to God. 


disappearing in the darkness. 

** Adieu!” he said, sadly, extending his hands 
toward his native soil. ‘‘ Adieu, forever !’’* 

1X.—THE PRIEST. 

On the morning of the 30th November, 
Messire Barthtlemi Dupuy was informed that 
the curé of the neighboring village wished to see 

* All here related is literally true, 





As | 
he rose from his knees, the coast of France was | 





with no opposition from that gentleman worthy 
of attention. At last he ceased, and asked if 
he could still remain a schismatic, and undergo 
the terrible punishment of such in the world to 
come, and even in the present world ? 

** My good curé,” said Dupuy, coolly, ‘‘ [have 
listened to you with great attention, and have 
duly appreciated your arguments. I have been 
much struck with their force, especially this one 
in the last clause of your discourse.” 

‘*The future punishment, eh?” sighed the 
worthy curé, 

‘*No, excuse me, the punishment my heresy 
will entail upon me, ‘even in the present world,’ 
as you say. Now that is talking to the point! 
In other words, if I do not abjure, I shall be 
tortured, shot, or burnt—is it not so ?” 

The curé shook his head, sadly. 

‘*] very much fear that it will so result!” 

** And you think I should abjure ?” 

“*] pray you to.” 

““Why, good curé?” said Dupuy. ‘I am 
unfortunately a soldier; I have a ridiculous, 
absurd, foolish partiality for not deserting my 
colors. You see I have fought under the Lu- 
theran flag, and I must have some reason to 
change my party and erfibrace the cause of his 
Excellency the Pope of Rome—the opposing 
banner. You willexcuse me, but this seems to 
me reasonable .” 

‘* Have I not given you good reasons, my son ? 
Have I not—” 

‘Talked about the Saints? Yes, a good deal, 
my worthy cure. But I have not yet made up 
my mind to believe in them. I even doubt the 
doctrines of Purgatory, Indulgences, Absolu- 
tion, and the Immaculate Conception.” 

The curé shook his head as if these words both 
pained and shocked him. 

‘* But how is it possible for you to doubt these 
tenets of the Holy Church, my son?” he said. 
‘* You cause me very great suffering.” 

‘*T am truly sorry; but I can not say other- 
wise, though I fully appreciate the kindness of 
your visit.” 

“**Twas duty !” 

‘* Well, others would have considered it dif- 
ferently. ‘They would have endeavored to con- 
vert me by holding up a picture of the fagot or 
the halter. Now ‘tis probable that it will come 
to that, is it not?” 

The curé heaved a deep sigh. 

‘*T fear it is,” he said. 

**And you would be compelled to inform 
upon me ?” 

‘*A terrible duty again,” sighed the poor 
euré. ‘*Yet the Holy Father inculcates the 
necessity.” 

‘*So that you, who have eaten at my table, 
taken my arm, talked familiarly with my wife, 
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and slept in security beneath my roof—you would 
be compelled to point me out as a heretic, to 
bring the dragoons to my door—to fit the halter 
round my neck, or the fagots around my limbs! 
This would be your bounden duty, would it not, 
Aymer ?” 

The old familiar name put the finishing stroke 
to the terrific appeal. With bloodless cheeks, 
brows bathed in perspiration, and trembling lips, 
the unhappy curé murmured, 

**It would be my duty!” 

‘““Well, my friend,” said Dupuy, coolly, 
* you can scarcely feel surprise when I hesitate 
to embrace a religion which makes such action 
on your part necessary. Now Iam only a poor 
devil of a Huguenot, you see; but before I would 
betray you, Aymer, I would cut off my right 
hand and throw it in the face of the barbarous 
monster, whether he were Emperor, Pope, or 
King, who dared to tempt me!” 

“Oh my son! my son! think what you say! 
The Holy Father—the Vicegerent of God—a 
barbarous monster !”’ 

‘*True, I was wrong,” said Dupuy, coldly. 
‘*That is dangerous, and ’tis your duty to in- 
form on me.’ 

**T must—I should—I will try not to!” stam- 
mered the poor curé. ‘*Oh! why am I tried 
thus—with such cruelty? Yes, Barthélemi, 
"tis my duty, and were you my own mother’s son 
I must perform my duty !” 

Dupuy rose calmly, and, with a side-look at 
the curé, said: 

‘* Perhaps I might change my views, good 
father. Who knows? Stranger things have 
happened. His Majesty’s safeguard, which you 
have returned to me, expires to-morrow, and the 
question seriously occurs—torture and death, or 
the sacrament ?” 

‘*Oh, abjure, my son! my dear Barthélemi, 
abjure, and save yourself and me from agony!” 

** Well, who knows what I may do, my good 
Aymer? Don’t inform on me until the day after 
to-morrow ; then you will know my decision.” 

‘*T will not,” said the poor curé; ‘‘and now 
farewell: Consider the life of your immortal 
soul, my son. I will fast and pray for you.” 

With these words the curé went sadly out, 
and returned to the village. 

X.—THE ADVOCATE AND THE TAILOR. 

Half an hour after the departure of the priest, 
Dupuy sent a servant to the village to request 
the presence of Messire Agoust, advocate. 

Agoust hastened to obey, and was closeted 
with the master of the chateau for an hour. 

At the end of that time he came out, bowing 
and scraping, and went away. 

**Aha!” he muttered; ‘‘so we get rid of you 
at last, do we, Messire Barthtlemi Dupuy? I 
am glad of it, and I have not the least intention 
of informing on you. I buy your estate at one- 
third of its value, and shall be the Seigneur 
Agoust hereafter, while, if I informed upon 
you, the fine old chateau would be escheated | 
to the crown and lost to me. I am very well | 
content with my bargain, Messire, and will dis- 





prove the proverb, which decdents that lawyers 
never are honest, at least until I get my title. 
deeds. I beat you down four thousand crowns, 
and am well content, my good Messire Dupuy.” 

An hour afterward Agoust returned with 
heavy bag of gold at his girdle, which he count- 
ed out before Dupuy. He then received the 
title-deeds of the estate. 

‘* A pleasant journey, Messire,” he said, ‘to 
you and madame.” 

“Thank you,” said Dupuy, coolly, “for your 
goed wishes.” 

““Ah! you are not alarmed, then, at my 
know ledge of your intended flight ?” 

“Why should I be, my good Messire Agoust? 
You are a sensible man; you have abjured to 
retain your life and property; you would prefer 
buying my chateau at Velours at one-fourth of 
its value rather than compromise upon seeing 
me roasted, eh ?” 

‘* Your lordship is very profound in human 
motives,” said the attorney, smirking, ‘‘ and I 
swear you are correct. You may go in safety 
as far as I am concerned.” 

And, bowing, he departed. 

‘* Nevertheless, I'll not trust you, rascal,” 
said Dupuy, looking after him. ‘To-morrow 
your information comes too late. “Tis almost 
dark—time for Pourtigot to arrive. Ah! there 
he is.” 

Pourtigot was the tailor of the village, and 
Dupuy had ordered him to have ready in six 
hours the complete costume of a gentleman’s 
page. 

The tailor now entered, bowing and smiling 
more impressively even than Agoust had done. 

““°Tis all prepared, my lord,” he said, un- 
rolling the costume; ‘‘ a beautiful piece of Flan- 
der’s cloth—most exquisite. And see this vel- 
vet.” 

‘Tt really is very handsome,” said Dupuy, 
negligently, ‘‘and my new page will win the 
heart of every girl upon the village green; eh, 
Messire Pourtigot ?” 

** At the very least, I should say, my lord,” 
replied the tailor, bowing. 

‘*Well, my friend,” said Dupuy, counting out 
a handful of crowns, “there is your money, and 
something more. If you should chance to be 
passing in a week or so, call here at my cha- 
teau, and you will probably receive an order for 
the full costume of a gentleman. It will be 
needed. Good-day, Messire Pourtigot.” 

And Dupuy bowed his head in token of dis- 
missal. Messire Pourtigot went away over- 
joyed. He had received thrice the value of his 
work, and the promise of a new order. ‘‘The 
full costume of a gentleman would be needed.” 
It is rather in the nature of a digression to say 
that Messire Agoust did not indorse the order— 
only insulted the honest tailor—the week after. 

No sooner had the man disappeared than Du- 
puy’s manner lost all its negligence. He rose 
rapidly to his feet, and called ‘‘ Susanne! Su- 
sanne |" 

The lovely woman appeared so suddenly, that 





it was plain one had beta Tstening aaa weal | 
ing. 

“There is no time to be lost,” said Dupuy, | 
hurriedly ; ‘‘ put on this page’s costume ; take 
all your jewels, your Bible, and psalm-book, and | 
bring hither some bread endl wine, while I put | 
on my uniform and arm myself. Quick! There 
is not a moment to lose! It is growing dark, | 
and before morning we must be far away, if we | 
would escape the fagot or the gallows. Lose 
no time!” 

XI.—THE FLIGHT TO THE FRONTIER. 

In twenty minutes the beautiful woman re- | 
appeared, clad in the rich page’s costume of | 
brown cloth and velvet. It consisted of a coat, 
slashed and decorated with embroidery, a long | 
waistcoat, buttoning nearly up to the chin, be- | 
neath which a snowy ruffle just revealed itself, | 
loosely-fitting knee-breeches, and Spanish shoes 

reaching midway to the knee. The flexible | 
tops of chamois leather could easily be pulled | 
up, 80 as to protect the delicate limbs in riding. | 
The beautiful hair of the young lady had been 
quickly gathered up, and secured beneath the | 
dark cap, with its floating feather. This, and | 
a handsome cloth cloak depending from one | 
shoulder, completed the costume. | 

The Countess, thus accoutred, resembled a | 
small and delicate youth of exquisitely propor- 
tioned figure, except that no boy, however bash- 
ful, ever blushed half so deeply as she did when | 
her husband reappeared. 

‘*There! there! sweet!” said Dupuy, hast- 
ily; ‘let us lose no time in comments. Your 
costume is unpleasant, that is easy to under- 
stand; but if it takes you safely over the front- 
ier, and gives you to my arms, ’twill answer 
every purpose. Let us now hasten to swallow 
some bread and wine. We shall need it.” 

Dupuy, ordinarily socalm and resolute, seemed 
at this decisive moment to be possessed by a | 
demon of haste, almost of trepidation. It was 
because all that he held dearest in the world was 
staked upon the cast of a die: the events of the 
next few hours would determine the complexion 
of his whole future life. 

He devoured the dry bread with ravenous 
haste, washed it down with huge gulps of 
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wine, and forced the Countess to do likewise. 

A careless observer would have said that a 
soldier armed to the teeth, and a handsome 
lady’s page in gala costume, had laid a wager 
who could eat and drink the most in a given 
time. 

Dupuy from moment to moment raised his | 
head, paused in his devouring attack upon the 
viands, and listened. Nothing was heard but | 
the sobbing of the wintry wind through the ev- 
ergreens and oaks; darkness and desolation 
seemed to reign over the wide land and in the 
chateau. 

At last Dupuy rose. Standing thus in the 
rays of the single lamp he presented a striking | 
spectacle. He was clad in his uniform as king's 
guardsman, and in his belt was thrust the short 
triangular sword which we have so frequently | 


| he was black in the face. 
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beside it were secured in the | same 
Slung be- 
hind, beneath his cloak, was the bag of gold 
paid to him by Agoust. 

As he thus rose to his feet the sound of hoofs 
was heard at the back window. 

Dupuy looked cautiously out, 
sign of satisfaction. 

**Tris Rayonnet,” 
is ready.” 

And drawing the Countess with his arm, he 


referred to ; 


and made a 


he said, in a low tone; ‘‘all 


| took a last look at the portraits of his ancestors, 


and hastily descended to the court-yard. 

‘** Make haste, Seigneur,” whispered the old 
gray-headed groom. ‘I thought I heard horses’ 
hoofs in the direction of the village.” 

**Ah! the dragoons? Was there a clatter?” 

“Yes, yes, Seigneur! Make haste! I hear 
them coming plainly !” 

Dupuy raised the Countess into the saddle 
with a single movement, and vaulted on his 
own animal, which was a black of great size 
and strength. 

** Yes,” said Dupuy, ‘“‘now J hear them too, 
I hear Agoust’s voice, the hound! He has be- 
trayed me! But we have the start! Rayon- 
net, if you would follow me, come to Amster- 
dam; you know the way—we were there to- 
gether! There's gold! Come!” 

‘* For God’s sake, Seigneur!” cried the faith- 
ful servant, ‘‘don’t think of me. There they 
are! They are coming on like a whirlwind, 
shouting fitto burst them! In another moment 
you are lost!” 

Dupuy replied by shaking his clenched hand 
toward the dragoons, muttering an exclamation 
of hatred, and seizing the bridle of the Count- 
ess’s horse. 

In another instant they were out of the little 
grassy court-yard, and had disappeared like shad- 
owy phantoms beneath the drooping boughs of 
the forest. 

As they did so, Jarnilloc, at the head of his 
troopers, and accompanied by the traitor Agoust, 
burst into the chateau uttering howls of rage 
and blood-thirsty triumph at his anticipated 
vengeance. 

With a yell of furious joy he broke down the 
door, and at the head of his dragoons, rushed 
with curses and cries into the great dining- 
room, whose walls seemed to shudder at the 
terrific. shouts. Above, the calm, serene, old 


| nobleman on canvas looked down with a tran- 
| quil gaze upon the scene. 


“*Gone !” cried Agoust. 
you are too late, Captain!” 

** Rascal!” cried Jarnilloc, seizing the advo- 
cate by the throat, “this is thy fault! I will 
squeeze thy cursed eyeballs out!" 

And he grasped the advocate’s throat until 
Agoust fell upon his 
knees and begged for mercy. He could tell by 
what road they fled, he pleaded, and they might 
be overtaken; they were only a man and wo- 
man. 

“Good!” cried the furious dragoon, whose 


** He has fled, and 
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rage and hatred gave him supernatural strength | 
despite his wound. ‘** Six men in the saddle, 
and you, too, rascally advocate! The rest stay 
and cut to pieces every thing in this cursed 
house !” 

In another moment Jarnilloe was dashing at 
full speed on the road indicated by the despair- | 
ing advocate, who thus saw his property ruined, 
but dared say nothing. 

The road was a cross-cut, debouching upon 
the main highway, which Dupuy must take to 
reach the frontier; and such was the furious 
speed of the troop that ere long they saw the 
moonlight glimmering in the opening forest 
above the high road. 

Jarnilloc uttered a howl of triumph as he 
caught the sound of horses at a rapid gallop. 
Dupuy and the Countess came on at full speed, 
and Jarnilloe rushed to meet them, discharging 
his pistol at his enemy. 

The ball missed Dupuy, but struck the Count- 
ess full in the breast. The delicate form reeled 
in the saddle, and fell forward on the horse’s 
mane. 

Dupuy fittered a hoarse roar, and leveled his 
pistol at Jarnilloc. The ball pierced his heart, 
and letting the bridle fall, the captain of dra- 
goons rolled beneath his horse’s feet—dead. 

Dupuy’s sword leaped from its scabbard, and 
seizing with his left hand the Countess’s bridle, 
he passed like a thunder-bolt through his ene- 
mies, dealing mortal blows as he passed—and 
in a moment his splendid animal had borne him 
beyond danger. 

‘*Oh, my God!” he cried, as he saw the form 
of the Countess rise erect, ‘‘ you are not wound- 
ed, wife ?” 

‘God spared me!” said the lady, taking 
from her bosom her book of Psalms. ‘‘ See, the 
ball struck this, and I am unhurt!” 

‘* Praise the Lord, O my soul!’ cried the 
Huguenot, ‘‘ Blessed be his holy name! Now 
let us ride!” 

And, followed by the dragoons uttering, yells 
of rage, Dupuy and the Countess drove their 
fine animals to furious speed; and at every 
bound increased the distance between them- 
selves and their pursuers. 

‘*T would have turned and died yonder, in 
the midst of my enemies,” said Dupuy. ‘‘I 
should never have survived you. But we are 
saved |” 

And they continued their flight—the cries of 
their pursuers becoming fainter and fainter as 
they dashed on. 

Almost without stopping to procure food— 
looking upon every side for enemies—trembling 
at the very sound of their horses’ hoofs—and 
praying, even during their headlong career, to 
the God of their faith to preserve them, and con- 
duct them safely to the land of promise which 
they fled to, rather than abjure their religion— 
thus, weary and faint, but with no thought of 
yielding, with forms drooping in the saddle but 
still bent to the task—in this manner did the 
fugitives pass over league after league, and 





deus province after province, and finally 
| neared the frontier. 
| They were about to pass the station where 
the Custom-house officers and a body of troops 
| were posted to guard the entrance into the king- 
| dom, when suddenly a dragoon, mounted upon 
a powerful horse, plac ed himself in the way. 

Dupuy collected all his resolution to meet this 

conclusive trial. 

‘*Stop, Messire!” said the dragoon; ‘be 
| pleased to check your horse. No one passes 
|} here without giving an account of himself, 
| Come with me.” 

**T will do nothing of the sort!’ said Du- 
puy. 

‘* Ah, my good gentleman ; 
| rest you!” 

‘* You will not presume to,’’ returned Dupuy, 
drawing his triangular sword with his right hand 
and presenting the letter of Louis XIV. with the 
other. ‘* Now, Messire dragoon, I am one of 
the King’s guardsmen, as you see by my uniform, 
and Iam on the King’s business. You stop me 
at your peril!” 

The soldier drew back with a low bow. He 
could not read, but he recognized the royal seal, 
and the name of the great divinity ‘* Louis.” 
He would as soon have endeavored to dispute 
the will of a god. 

** Pass, Messire,” he said, ‘‘and pardon my 
challenge. We are good soldiers of his Majes- 
ty, and would be sorry to cause you any incon- 
venience in dispatching the King’s business. If 
your lordship would like to stop and empty a 
cup, we shall be delighted to entertain you. 
Your guardsman’s uniform is quite sufficient in- 
troduction |” 

** Thanks,” 
on.” 

**So quick? Your page looks weary—a very 
handsome boy! Come, Messire page! induce 
the Seigneur to draw rein for a moment.” 

‘*T can not, Sieur.” 

** Ah! he is a determined master, is he?” 
said the dragoon, smiling. 

** A very good master, Messire.” 

** Perhaps something more,” laughed the sol- 
dier, keenly scrutinizing the feminine figure of 
the Countess. ‘‘ Seigneur guardsman, you have 
really a beautiful companion there.” 

** Companion ?” 

‘Yes! Why ‘tis plain your page is nothing 
less than a girl,” 

‘*Pshaw, Messire! what are you dreaming 
of? But I have no time to talk! Give you 
good-day, Messire—I have the honor to salute 
you!” 

And making a sign to his pretended page, 
Dupuy put spurs to his horse, and passed on at 
full speed, accompanied by the Countess. In 
half an hour they passed beneath the dense fo- 
liage of a wood of Germany, checked their foam- 
ing horses in a secluded glade, and looking 
around saw that no signs of man were visible. 

‘They were saved! 

Dupuy tied the panting animals to a tree, 


then I will ar- 


said Dupuy, ‘‘ but I must hasten 








lifted his wife from the saddle, and in an instant 
she was weeping in his arms, pressed to his beat- 
ing heart. 

‘+ *] waited patiently for the Lord, and he in- | 
clined unto me, and heard my cry,’” said the | 
soldier. ‘‘ ‘He brought me up also out of an} 
horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and set my 
feet upon arock. He called me—then said I, 
Lo, I come.’” 

‘+ Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from 
me, O Lord,’” murmured the weeping Count- 
ess; ‘* ‘let thy loving-kindness and thy truth | 
continually preserve me.’” 

And the true wife clang closer to her true 
husband. 

And there in the silent wood, the brave 
soldier and devoted woman knelt, and offered 
up a prayer of gratitude for their deliverance. 
In those days strong men prayed, and died or 
left lands and country for their faith, and God 
gave them duly the fruition of the promise of 
the ‘life that now is” even. 

Heart pressed to heart, the good Seigneur 
Dupuy and his brave wife prayed long and 
fervently, and then rose and went upon their 
way. 


” 


XII.—IN VIRGINIA. 

Our true chronicle is told; and we need not 
pause to comment on it here, or point the spirit 
and the moral. 

Long years afterward in Monican-town, on 
the banks of the noble James River, in Virginia, 
an aged soldier lay upon his death-bed, with a 
kneeling woman weeping at his side, and chil- 
dren watching the pale face through tears. 


“Don't cry, Susanne,” said Messire Dupuy. | 
“T am only going home, whither you, true 


wife, will follow me. Do you know what we | 
said in the woods of Germany? ‘I waited | 
patiently for the Lord, and he inclined unto 
me, and heard my ery.’ Blessed be his name! 
In him and the blessed Jesus is my trust—I 
who have lived and now die a true Huguenot!” 

The faint voice faltered, and a ray of sun-| 
light falling on the snowy hair, lit it up glo- 
riously. 

“And to you, my children,” continued the | 
dying gentleman, ‘‘I bequeath an untainted 
name, which you in turn should bear worthily. 
Jacques,” he continued, addressing the eldest, 
‘take my old sword there, and make use of it 
in a good cause only; it has never been drawn 
in a bad one. Fight for your country and| 
your faith, so God shall bless you. Imitate | 
your godfather, Jacques de la Fontaine, of 
noble memory. And now, my children, take 
my blessing.” 

They knelt with sobs, and the hand of the 
dying soldier rested in turn upon every fore- 
head. 

As the last words were uttered he fell faintly 
back, and a sigh only marked the passage of 
the true gentleman from earth to heaven—from 
time to eternity. 

It was the bright sunshine of Virginia, the | 
new land, which rested last upon his forehead ; 
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but this was his home now, loved and cherished 
like the old, old home in France. 

He died as he had lived, a true Huguenot. 


No better epitaph is needed. 


ANECDOTES OF LORD RAGLAN. 
OES any body know who Lord Raglan was? 
Was he a general under Cornwallis in the 
Revolutionary war? or did he fight Napoleon in 
Spain? or who was he? It is so long since one 
heard of him, that perhaps none but very learned 
persons ought to be expected to remember his 
history. It is actually twenty months since he 
died ; and twenty months in the present age are 


|as long as twenty years—bah! two hundred 


years of olden time. 

Here is a book written by one of his staff 
officers for the double purpose of poking sharp 
sticks at the French, and vindicating the char- 
acter of Lord Raglan. It is a quiet, gentle- 
The author admits that, 


tlemen may occasionally earn a livelihood out 
of the army; but he thinks that such cases are 
very rare. Asa general rule, people must either 
Either the sword and 
No mid- 
dle class. It is this author's intention, when 
he becomes Prime Minister of his happy Isle, to 


| put down that abominable institution called a 
| free press. 


Our British contemporaries are fore- 


warned. The “staff officer” has borne them 


| long enough; let them amend while it is yet 


time. 

To do the staff officer justice, he is a modest 
man, so far as his personal merits are concern- 
ed; he doesn’t tell us how brave he was, or how 
many Russians he killed on this or that oceasion. 
His example in this respect is well worthy of 
imitation by military writers. What praise he 


| has tospare is placed at the service of Lord Rag- 


lan. There is an air of truth about his de- 
scriptions. Serving on the staff, he was enabled 
to know more of the English general than many 
who have written about him; and as, in this 


| country, the impression left on people’s minds 


by the articles from the London journals which 
have been copied into our own presses is not 
particularly favorable to his Lordship, perhaps 
it is but fair to give a few of the anecdotes on the 
other side. 

The gencral idea circulated by the French 
and English press during the late war, was that 
Lord Raglan was a slow coach. The Baron de 
Bazancourt, in his epic on the war, elaborately 
insinuates this. This staff officer says, on the 
contrary, that Lord Raglan was really a fire- 
eater—that he insisted on the expediiion to the 
Crimea in opposition to the French; that he 
insisted on the rapid march to Sebastopol, in 
spite of their objections ; that he wanted to as- 
sault on arrival, but was overruled by his allies ; 
that he urged an assault after Inkermann, but 
was again thwarted by Canrobert; that the whole 
tenor of his intercourse with that unfortunate 
officer was entreaty on his side—timidity, inde- 
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cision, and delay on that of his French ally. | 
We have no doubt the staff officer is right. Pe- 
lissier was the only man of vim the French had | 
in the Crimea, and he and Lord Raglan were | 
always fast friends. 
He was a man of extraordinary good-nature | 
and amiability. Never once during his many | 


rather likes being under fire than otherwise.” 
At Inkermann he was exposed during the whole 
| action, and a party of Russian riflemen made a 
| target of his staff. Several officers had fallen, 
when one of the survivors ventured to suggest 
to his Lordship that their position was danger- 
ous. ‘*Why, yes,” answered Lord Raglan, 





disputes with the French generals did he offen qd) ‘they seem to be firing at us a little, but I get 


any one ; in his own army he was beloved. His | 
own carriage was always used for wounded offi- 
cers; his servants and horses were perpetually 
at. work for other people. His staff were furious | 


a better view of the battle from here.” And he 


staid where he was, to the great discomfort of 


the staff. 
It was at that same battle that a sergeant of 


with the correspondents of the London papers | fusileers, drawing himself up to salute Lord 


for abusing him; their censures never ruffled | 
him, nor did he ever retaliate in any way. On} 
one occasion, when a party of lookers-on crowded 


posed to order them off. 
Raglan,.with a smile ; 
and then you may depend upon it all who are 
not obliged to stay will depart.” The staff 
moved forward accordingly, and in one minute 
from the first shot there was not an “‘ outsider” 
to be seen. 

On another occasion, as Lord Raglan and his 
staff were watching a critical movement, there 
suddenly appeared a man on a sinall white pony, 
riding at full gallop toward them. The horse 
had his head down, so had the man; he was 
evidently bent onsomething desperate. It pos- 
sibly occurred to some of the officers that this 
might be some crazy Russian, intent on killing 
the English general ; but they let him come on, 


ata tearing pace, dashing headlong through the 


escort and skirmishers. A few paces beyond, 
while they were looking at him, his saddle sud- 
denly slipped off, and the rider was rolled in the 
mud. ‘* Who is that very singular person ?” 
inquired every body. One of the staff happen- 
ed to know him, and informed Lord Raglan that 
it was Mr. Kinglake, the author of Eothen. 
**Ah!” said the General, ‘‘a most charming 
man.” And he rode up, inquired whether the 
fallen author were hurt, and insisted on his 
taking one of his horses. 

With his comrades-in-arms he was gentle as a 
woman. His eyes were full of tears when he 
took leave of St. Arnaud, on his way to his 
death. When Canrobert gave up the command 
of the army he continued to treat him with the 
same respect as he had paid him previously ; 
which so affected the poor French general that 
he could not help saying, ‘* You, milord, are the 
same to me in adversity as you were in prosper- 
ity ; it is not so with othermen.” Even in deal- 
ing with so intractable an imbecile as Lord 
Lucan, and so tiresome a bungler as Admiral 
Dundas, he was always kind, and gentle, and 
considerate. Under fire during an action, he 
never noticed that men were shot down by his 
side ; but after each affair he visited every hos- 
pital and wounded officer, and was as happy 
as the elder Napolcon in his expressions of sym- 

pathy. 

This habit of his of getting under fire was so 
inveterate that the French used to say, ‘* Milord 


**No, no,” said Lord| Lord Raglan with a laugh. 
‘¢we will get under fire, | but a miss is as good as a mile,” 





Raglan as he passed, had his cap knocked off by 
a round shot. The man picked up his cap, 


| dusted it on his knee, put it on, and completed 
unpleasantly round him at a battle, his aids pro- | 


his salute. ‘‘ A near thing that, my man,” said 
** Yes, my lord; 
said the ser- 
geant. 

At the ill-starred assault of the 18th June, 
Lord Raglan and General Jones took up their 
position in a mortar battery. Shot and shell 
came flying round them so thick that Lord Rag- 
lan made all his officers lie down. He and 
Jones leaned over the parapet to watch. They 
talked, we learn, very calmly and quietly while 
that terrible assault was being made, with the 
round shot and Minié balls singing incessantly 
round their heads, till General Jones was 
knocked down by a piece of shell. One can 
fancy the feelings of the young officers as they 
looked up from their shelter at those two weath- 
er-beaten, grizzly heads, so cool and quiet in that 
terrible moment, and so unconscious of the hail 
of shot. Even Napoleon required to allay his 
excitement by taking snuff. 

Now that our European friends are all at 
peace once more, they must look back, one would 
think, with some fecling of horror at this war. 
There was young Tryon (a connection, it is be- 
lieved, of the famous governor of more than one 
of the American colonies just before the Revo- 
lution), a very fine fellow we are told: he was 
a dead shot, and, though he was killed at an 
early period of the siege, he boasted that he had 
shot with his own hand over a hundred Rus- 
sians. At Inkermann he took up his station on 
an eminence, with two men to load for him, and 
shot from thirty to forty Russians in little more 
than an hour. 

This staff officer was evidently one of those 
gentlemen who, the papers used to say, couldn’t 
breakfast comfortably till they had ‘‘ potted” a 
Russian. He says quietly, ‘*A man in the 
Rifle Brigade made a good shot to-day. Seeing 
a Cossack officer on a white horse at a consider- 
able distance, he thought he might as well knock 
him over. He accordingly fired, and the mar 
fell, the horse trotting away. The distance was 
said to be upward of 1300 yards.” The staff 
officer is impartial in his commendation. He 
adds that a Russian did just as well a day or 
two before. ‘*‘A French officer of engineers 
was making a reconnoissance of the enemy’s 
works at a distance of nearly a mile. The Rus- 
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sians fired a gun at him, his leg was taken off 
by a round shot, and he bled to death before he 
could be taken to the hospital.” Pleasant work! 

Poor Lord Raglan! Up every morning be- 
fore daylight, writing for an hour or two before 
breakfast ; after a hasty cup of coffee, visits from 
Quarter-Master General, Adjutant General, 
General of Engineers, officer commanding the 
Artillery, Commissary General, Inspeetor of 
Hospitals, with each of whom there was busi- 
ness of importance to transact ; then more writ- 
ing till 1 or 2 p.m., when the brigade and division 
officers were received; this over, he rode till 
dusk through the camp, visiting hospitals, camps, 
new regiments, sick officers; then more writing 
till 8 p.m., the dinner hour; after dinner, busi- 
ness with the staff, orders for next day; and the 
day closed as it began with writing often till 
past midnight. A contrast this sort of life with 
that of the commanders-in-chief of olden times, 
who could hardly sign their names, or who de- 
spised a man who could use a pen! Wonder 
if Napoleon wrote much! 

Such labor naturally fell heavy on a man 
who had been in his prime of youth at Water- 
loo. Cares and anxieties—the clamor of the 
press at home, not unnaturally, though perhaps 
unjustly, making him responsible for the faults 
of the system—the loss of friends by daily casu- 
alties—wore the old General gradually away. 
One is deeply affected by some of the later inci- 
dents of his life. Returning slowly and sadly 
to head-quarters after the repulse of the 18th 


June, in which he had seen his friends slaugh- 
tered, and the prestige of his army almost broken, 
he found, on arrival, that the mail from England 


had just arrived. The first letter he opened 
contained the account of the death of his only 
surviving sister. 





Then Estcourt—an old and dear friend—fell 
hopelessly ill. Lord Raglan went to see him, | 
and took leave of him, deeply affected. He in- | 
tended to have gone to his funeral, and dressed | 
for the purpose; but at the last moment his | 
fortitude gave way, and he was quite overcome. 
The hand of death was ypon himself. That | 
evening he fell ill. Two days afterward, hav- | 
ing sunk very low, he collected his remaining 
strength, and told Colonel Steele, his Secretary, 
partly in words and partly by signs, that he 
thought a telegraphic message should be sent to 
England requesting that a new commander-in- 
chief be appointed. The morning after his 
death all the general officers collected round 
his bedside to see his body; there was not one | 
of the gray, hard, old soldiers who did not give 
way at the sight. Pelissier stood for more than 
an hour at the bedside, crying like a child. 

Of this great man, who is yet destined to play | 
an important part in history, the staff officer tells 
a story which, we believe, has never appeared in 
print before. On the morning fixed for the as- | 
sault on the Mamelon, just as General Pelissier | 
was mounting his horse to witness the attack, | 
he received a telegraphic message from the Em- | 
peror ordering him on no account tagassault the | 





« 


Mamelon, as such a step could not fail to be at- 
tended with defeat and disaster. General Pe- 
lissier put the message in his pocket without 
speaking, went off and took the Mamelon ; then, 
on his return home, showed the message in tri- 
umph to his staff. 

We may admire Raglan; but there is some- 
thing Jacksonian in Pelissier which stamps him 
as the right man for such a business as a siege 
of Sebastopol. 


#. QUIEN FR GOLDSMITH, re 5.4. 
BY THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
LIVER GOLDSMITH was one of the most 
pleasing English writers of the eighteenth 
century. He was of a Protestant and Saxon 
family which had been long settled in Ireland, 
and which had, like most other Protestant and 
Saxon families, been, in troubled times, har- 
assed and put in fear by the native population. 
His father, Charles Goldsmith, studied in the 
reign of Queen Anne at the diocesan school of 
Elphin, became attached to the daughter of the 
schoolmaster, married her, took orders, and set- 
tled at a place called Pallas in the county of 
Longford. There he with difficulty supported 
his wife and children on what he could earn, 
partly as a curate and partly as a farmer. 

At Pallas Oliver Goldsmith was born in No- 
vember, 1728. That spot was then, for all 
practical purposes, almost as remote from the 
busy and splendid capital in which his later 
years were passed, as any clearing in Upper 
Canada or any sheep-walk in Australasia now is. 
Even at this day those enthusiasts who venture 
to make a pilgrimage to the birth-place of the 
poet are forced to perform the latter part of their 
journey on foot. The hamlet lies far from any 
high road, on a dreary plain which, in wet 
weather, is often a lake. The lanes would 
break any jaunting car to pieces; and there 
are ruts and sloughs through which the most 
strongly-built wheels can not be dragged. 

When Oliver was still a child his father was 
presented to a living worth about £200 a year, 
in the county of Westmeath. The family ac- 
cordingly quitted their cottage in the wilder- 
ness for a spacious house on a frequented road, 
near the village of Lissoy. Here the boy was 
taught his letters by a maid-servant, and was 
sent in his seventh year to a village school kept 
by an old quarter-master on half-pay, who pro- 
fessed to teach nothing but reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but who had an inexhaustible 
fund of stories about ghosts, banshees, and fair- 


| ies, about the great Rapparee chiefs, Baldearg 


O'Donnell and galloping Hogan, and about the 
exploits of Peterborough and Stanhope, the sur- 
prise of Monjuich, and the glorious disaster of 
Brihuega. This man must have been of the 
Protestant religion; but he was of the aborig- 
inal race, and not only spoke the Irish lan- 
guage, but could pour forth unpremeditated 
Irish verses. Oliver early became, and through 
life continued to be, a passionate admirer of the 
Irish music, and especially of the compositions 
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of Carolan, some of the last notes of whose harp | divided between squalid distress and squalid 





he heard. It ought to be added that Oliver, | 
though by birth one of the Englishry, and though | 
connected by numerous ties with the Established 
Church, never showed the least sign of that con- 
temptuous antipathy with which, in his days, the 
ruling minority in Ireland too generally regard- 
ed the subject majority. So far indeed was he 
from sharing in the opinions and feelings of the 
caste to which he belonged that he conceived 
an aversion to the Glorious and Immortal Mem- 
ory, and, even when George the Third was on 
the throne, maintained that nothing but the 
restoration of the banished dynasty could save 
the country. 

From the humble academy kept by the old 
soldier Goldsmith was removed in his ninth 
year. He went to several grammar-schools 
and acquired some knowledge of the ancient 
languages. His life at this time seems to have 
been far from happy. He had, as appears from 
the admirable portrait of him at Knowle, features | 
harsh even to ugliness. The small-pox had set | 
its mark on him with more than usual severity. 
His stature was small, and his limbs ill put to- 
gether. Among boys little tenderness is shown 
to personal defects; and the ridicule excited 
by poor Oliver’s appearance was heightened by 
a peculiar simplicity and a disposition to blun- | 
der which he retained to the last. He became | 
the common butt of boys and masters, was point- | 
ed at asa fright in the play-ground, and flogged | 
-a8 a dunce in the school-room. When he had | 
risen to eminence, those who once derided him | 
ransacked their memory for the events of his | 
early years, and recited repartees and couplets | 
which had dropped from him, and which, though | 
little noticed at the time, were supposed, a quar- | 
ter of a century later, to indicate the powers | 
which produced the Vicar of Wakefield and the | 
Deserted Village. | 

In his seventeenth year Oliver went up to} 
Trinity College, Dublin, as a sizar. The sizars | 
paid nothing for food and tuition, and very lit- | 
tle for lodging; but they had to perform some | 
menial services from which they have long been | 
relieved. They swept the court: they carried | 
up the dinner to the fellows’ table, and changed | 
the plates and poured ont the ale of the rulers | 
of the society. Goldsmith was quartered, not | 
alone, in a garret, on the window of which his | 
name, scrawled by himself, is still read with in- | 
terest. From such garrets many men of less | 
parts than his have made their way to the wool- 
sack or to the episcopal bench. But Gold-| 
smith, while he suffered all the humiliations, 
threw away all the advantages of his situation. 
He neglected the studies of the place, stood low | 
at the examinations, was turned down to the 
bottom of his class for playing the buffoon in 
the lecture-room, was severely reprimanded for 
pumping on a constable, and was caned by a 
brutal tutor for giving a ball in the attic story 
of the college to some gay youths and dameels | 
from the city. 

While Oliver was leading at Dublin a life | 





| without success. 


dissipation, his father died, leaving a mere pit- 
tance. The youth obtained his bachelor’s de- 
gree, and left the university. During some 
time the humble dwelling to which his widowed 
mother had retired was his home. He was now 
in his twenty-first year; it was necessary that 
he should do something; and his education 
seemed to have fitted him to do nothing but to 
dress himself in gaudy colors, of which he was 
as fond as a magpie, to take a hand at cards, to 
sing Irish airs, to play the flute, to angle in 
summer, and to tell ghost stories by the fire in 
winter. He tried five or six professions in turn 
He applied for ordination; 
but, as he applied in scarlet clothes, he was 
speedily turned out of the episcopal palace. 


| He then became tutor in an opulent family, but 
| soon quitted his situation in consequence of a 


dispute about play. Then he determined to 
emigrate to America. His relations, with much 
satisfaction, saw him set out for Cork on a good 
horse, with thirty pounds in his pocket. But 
in six weeks he came back on a miserable hack, 
without a penny, and informed his mother that 
the ship in which he had taken his passage, 
having got a fair wind while he was at a party 
of pleasure, had sailed without him. Then he 
resolved to study the law. A generous kinsman 
advanced fifty pounds. With this sum Gold- 
smith went to Dublin, was enticed into a gam- 
ing house, and lost every shilling. He then 
thought of medicine. A small purse was made 
up; and in his twenty-fourth year he was sent 
to Edinburgh. At Edinburgh he passed eight- 
een months in nominal attendance on lectures, 
and picked up some superficial information about 
chemistry and natural history. Thence he went 
to Leyden, still pretending to study physic. He 
left that celebrated university—the third uni- 
versity at which he had resided—in his twenty- 
seventh year, without a degree, with the merest 
smattering of medical knowledge, and with no 
property but his clothes and his flute. His 
flute, however, proved a useful friend. He 
rambled on foot through Flanders, Franee, and 
Switzerland, playing tunes which every where 
set the peasantry dancing, and which often pro- 
cured for him a supper and a bed. He wan- 
dered as far as Italy. His musical perform- 
ances, indeed, were not to the taste of the Ital- 
ians; but he contrived to live on the alms which 
he obtained at the gates of convents. It should, 


| however, be observed, that the stories which he 


told about this part of his life ought to be re- 
ceived with great caution; for strict veracity 
was never one of his virtues; and a man who 
is ordinarily inaccurate in narration is likely to 
be more than ordinarily inaccurate when he 
talks about his own travels. Goldsmith, in- 
deed, was so regardless of truth as to assert in 
print that he was present at a most interesting 


| conversation between Voltaire and Fontenelle, 


and that this conversation took place at Paris. 
Now it is certain that Voltaire never was with- 
in a hundréd leagues of Paris during the whole 











nent. 

In 1756 the wanderer landed at Dover, with- 
out a shilling, without a friend, and without a 
calling. He had, indeed, if his own unsup- 
ported evidence may be trusted, obtained from 


time which Goldsmith passed on the Conti- | 


the University of Padua a doctor's degree ; but | 


this dignity proved utterly useless to him. In 
England his flute was not in request: there 
were no convents; and he was forced to have 
recourse to a series of desperate expedients. 
He turned strolling player; but his face and 
figure were ill-suited to the boards even of the 
humblest theatre. He pounded drugs and ran 
about London with phials for charitable chem- 
ists. He joined a swarm of beggars, which 
made its nestin Axe Yard. He was for a time 
usher of a school, and felt the miseries and hu- 
miliations of this situation so keenly, that he 
thought it a promotion to be permitted to earn 
his bread as a bookseller’s hack; but he soon 
found the new yoke" more galling than the old 
one, and was glad to become an usher again. 
He obtained a medical appointment in the serv- 
ice of the East India Company; but the ap- 
pointment was speedily revoked. Why it was 
revoked we are not told. The subject was one 
on which he never liked totalk. It is probable 
that he was incompetent to perform the duties 
of the place. Then he presented himself at 
Surgeons’ Hall for examination, as mate to a 
naval hospital. Even to so humble a post he 
was found unequal. By this time the school- 
master whom he had served for a morsel of 
food and the third part of a bed, was no more. 
Nothing remained but to return to the lowest 
drudgery of literature. Goldsmith took a gar- 
ret in a miserable court, to which he had to 
climb from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy 
ladder of flagstones called Breakneck Steps. 
The court and the ascent have long disap- 
peared; but old Londoners well remember 
both. Here, at thirty, the unlucky adventurer 
sat down to toil like a galley slave. 

In the succeeding six years he sent to the 
press some things which have survived, and 
many which have perished. He produced ar- 
ticles for reviews, magazines, and newspapers ; 
children’s books, which, bound in gilt paper 
and adorned with hideous wood-cuts, appeared 
in the window of the once far-famed shop at 
the corner of Saint Paul’s Churchyard ; An In- 
quiry into the State of Polite Learning in Eu- 
rope, which, though of little or no value, is 
still reprinted among his works ; a Life of Beau 
Nash, which is not reprinted, thongh it well 
deserves to be so; a superficial and incorrect, 
but very readable, History of England, in a 
series of letters purporting to be addressed by 
a nobleman to his son; and some very lively 
and amusing Sketches of London Society, in a 
series of letters purporting to be addressed by 
a Chinese traveler to his friends. All these 
works were anonymous; but some of them 
were well known to be Goldsmith’s; and he 
gradually rose in the estimation of the book- 
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sellers for whom he drudged. He was, indeed, 
emphatically a popular writer. For accurate 
research or grave disquisition he was not well 
qualified by nature or by education. He knew 
nothing accurately : his reading had been desul- 
tory; nor had he meditated deeply on what he 
had read. He had seen much of the world ; 
but he had noticed and retained little more of 
what he had seen than some grotesque incidents 
and characters which happened to strike his 
fancy. But, thongh his mind was very scantily 
stored with materials, he used what materials 
he had in such a way as to produce a wonder- 
ful effect. There have been many greater 
writers ; but perhaps no writer was ever more 
uniformly agreeable. His style was always 
pure and easy, and, on proper occasions, point- 
ed and energetic. His narratives were always 
amusing, his descriptions always picturesque, 
his humor rich and joyous, yet not without an 
occasional tinge of amiable sadness. About 
every thing that he wrote, serious or sportive, 
there was a certain natural grace and decorum, 
hardly to be expected from a man a great part 
of whose life had been passed among thieves 
and beggars, street-walkers and merry-andrews, 
in those squalid dens which are the reproach 
of great capitals. 

As his name gradually became known, the 
circle of his acquaintance widened. He was 
introduced to Johnson, who was then consid- 
ered as the first of living English writers; to 
Reynolds, the first of English painters; and to 
Burke, who had not yet entered parliament, but 
had distinguished himself greatly by his writ- 
ings and by the eloquence of his conversation. 
With these eminent men Goldsmith became in- 
timate. In 1763 he was one of the nine origin- 
al members of that celebrated fraternity which 
has sometimes been ¢alled the Literary Club, 
but which has always disclaimed that epithet, 
and still glories in the simple name of The 
Club. 

By this time Goldsmith had quitted his mis- 
erable dwelling at the top of Breakneck Steps, 
and had taken chambers in the more civilized 
region of the Inns of Court. But he was still 
often reduced to pitiable shifts. Toward the 
close of 1764 his rent was so long in arrear that 
his landlady one morning called in the help of 
a sheriff’s officer. The debtor, in great per- 
plexity, dispatched a messenger to Johnson ; 
and Johnson, always friendly, though often 
surly, sent back the messenger with a guinea, 
and promised to follow speedily. He came, 
and found that Goldsmith had changed the 
guinea, and was railing at the landlady over a 
bottle of Madeira. Johnson put the cork into 
the bottle, and entreated his friend to consider 
calmly how money was to be procured. Gold- 
smith said that he had a novel ready for the 
press. Johnson glanced at the manuscript, 
saw that there were good things in it, took it 
to a bookseller, sold it for £60, and soon re- 
turned with the money. The rent was paid ; 
and the sheriff’s officer withdrew. According 
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to one story, Goldsmith gave his landlady a | It was acted at Covent Garden in 1768, but was 


sharp reprimand for her treatment of him ; ac- | coldly received. 


The author, however, cleared 


cording to another, he insisted on her joining | by his benefit nights, and by the sale of the 


him ina bow! of punch. Both stories are prob- 
ably true. The novel which was thus ushered 
into the world was the Vicar of Wakefield. 


| of Wakefield together. 


But before the Vicar of Wakefield appeared | 


in print came the great crisis of Goldsmith's 
literary life. 
lished a poem, entitled the Traveler. It was 
the first work to which he had put his name ; 
and it at once raised him tothe rank of a le- 
gitimate English classic. 
most skillful critics was, that nothing finer had 
appeared in verse since the fourth book of the 
Dunciad. In one respect the Traveler differs 
from all Goldsmith’s other writings. In gen- 
eral his designs were bad, and his execution 
good. In the Traveler, the execution, though 
deserving of much praise, is far inferior to the 
design. 
modern, has a plan so noble, and at the same 
time so simple. An English wanderer, seated 


on acrag among the Alps, near the point where | 
three great countries meet, looks down on the | 


boundless prospect, reviews his long pilgrimage, 
recalls the varieties of scenery, of climate, of 
government, of religion, of national character, 
which he has observed, and comes to the con- 
clusion, just or unjust, that our happiness de- 
pends little on political institutions, and much 
on the temper and regulation of our minds. 
While the fourth edition of the Traveler was 
on the counters of the booksellers, the Vicar of 


Wakefield appeared, and rapidly obtained a pop- 
ularity which has lasted down to our own time, 
and which is likely to last as long as our lan- 


guage. ‘The fable is indeed one of the worst 
that ever was constructed. It wants, not merely 
that probability which ought to be found in a 
tale of common English life, but that consistency 
which ought to be found even in the wildest 
fiction about witches, giants, and fairies. But 
the earlier chapters have all the sweetness of 
pastoral poetry, together with all the vivacity of 
comedy. Moses and his spectacles, the vicar 
and his monogamy, the sharper and his cos- 
mogony, the squire proving from Aristotle that 
relatives are related, Olivia preparing herself 
for the arduous task of converting a rakish lover 
by studying the controversy between Robinson 
Crusoe and Friday, the great ladies with their 
scandal about Sir Tomkyn’s amours and Dr. 
Burdock’s verses, and Mr. Burchell with his 
** Fudge,”’ have caused as much harmless mirth 
as has ever been caused by matter packed into 
so small a number of pages. The latter part 
of the tale is unworthy of the beginning. As 
we approach the catastrophe, the absurdities lie 
thicker and thicker; and the gleams of pleas- 
antry become rarer and rarer. 

The success which had attended Goldsmith as 
a novelist emboldened him to try his fortune as 
adramatist. He wrote the Good-natured Man— 
a piece which had a worse fate than it deserved. 
Garrick refused to produce it at Drury Lane. 


copyright, not less than £500, five times as much 
as he had made by the Traveler and the Vicar 
The plot of the Good- 
natured Man is, like almost all Goldsmith's 


| plots, very ill constructed. But some passages 


In Christmas week, 1764, he pub- | 


are exquisitely ludicrous ; much more ludicrous, 


| indeed, than suited the taste of the town at that 


The opinion of the | 


time. A canting, mawkish play, entitled False 
Delicacy, had just had an immense run. Sen- 
timentality was all the mode. During some 
years, more tears were shed at comedies than at 
tragedies; and a pleasantry which moved the 


| audience to any thing more than a grave smile 
| was reprobated as low. It is not strange, there- 
| fore, that the very best scene in the Good-na- 
| tured Man, that in which Miss Richland finds 


No philosophical poem, ancient or | 


her lover attended by the bailiff and the bailiff’s 
follower in full court-dresses, should have been 


| mercilessly hissed, and should have been omitted 
| after the first night. 





In 1770 appeared the Deserted Village. In 
mere diction and versification this celebrated 
poem is fully equal, perhaps superior, to the 
Traveler, and it is generally preferred to the 
Traveler by that large class of readers who think, 
with Bayes in the Rehearsal, that the only use of 
a plan is to bring in fine things. More discern- 
ing judges, however, while they admire the 
beauty of the details, are shocked by one un- 
pardonable fault which pervades the whole. The 
fault which we mean is not that theory about 
wealth and luxury which has so often been cen- 
sured by political economists. The theory is 
indeed false: but the poem, considered merely 
as a poem, is not necessarily the worse on that 
account. The finest poem in the Latin language, 
indeed the finest didactic poem in any language, 
was written in defense of the silliest and mean- 
est of all systems of natural and moral philoso- 
phy. A poet may easily be pardoned for rea- 
soning ill; but he can not be pardoned for de- 
scribing ill, for observing the world in which he 
lives so carelessly that his portraits bear no re- 
semblance to the originals—for exhibiting as 
copies from real life monstrous combinations of 
things which never were and never could be 
found together. What would be thought of a 
painter who should mix August and January in 
one landscape, who should introduce a frozen 
river into a harvest scene? Would it be a suf- 
ficient defense of such a picture to say that ev- 
ery part was exquisitely colored, that the green 
hedges, the apple-trees loaded with fruit, the 
wagons reeling under the yellow sheaves, and 
the sun-burned reapers wiping their foreheads 
were very fine, and that the ice and the boys 
sliding were also very fine? To such a picture 
the Deserted Village bears a great resemblance. 
It is made up of incongruous parts. The village 
in its happy days is a true English village. The 
village in its deeay is an Irish village. The 
felicity and the misery which Goldsmith has 
brought close together belong to two different 
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countries, and to two different stages in the pro- 
gress of society. He had assuredly never seen 
in his native island such a rural paradise, such 
a seat of plenty, content, and tranquillity, as his 
Auburn. He had assuredly never seen in En- 
gland all the inhabitants of such a paradise 
turned out of their homes in one day and forced 
to emigrate in a body to America. The hamlet 
he had probably seen in Kent; the ejectment 
he had probably seen in Munster; but by join- 
ing the two, he has produced something which 
never was and never will be seen in any part of 
the world. 

In 1773 Goldsmith tried his chance at Covent 
Garden with a second play, She Stoops to Con- 
quer. ‘The manager was not without great dif- 
ficulty induced to bring this piece out. The 
sentimental comedy still reigned, and Gold- 
smith’s comedies were not sentimental. The 
Good-natured Man had been too funny to suc- 
ceed; yet the mirth of the Good-natured Man 


was sober when compared with the rich drollery | 


of She Stoops to Conquer, which is, in truth, 
an incomparable farce in five acts. On this oc- 
casion, however, genius triumphed. Pit, boxes, 
and galleries, were in a constant roar of laugh- 
ter. If any bigoted admirer of Kelly and Cum- 
berland ventured to hiss or groan, he was speed- 
ily silenced by a general cry of ‘‘’Turn him out,” 
or ‘“* Throw him over.” ‘Two generations have 
since confirmed the verdict which was pro- 
nounced on that night. 

While Goldsmith was writing the Deserted 
Village and She Stoops to Conquer, he was em- 
ployed on works of a very different kind, works 
from which he derived little reputation but much 
profit. He compiled for the use of schools a 
History of Rome by which he made £300, a 
History of England by which he made £600, a 
History of Greece for which he received £250, 
a Natural History, for which the booksellers 
covenanted to pay him 800 guineas. These 
works he produced without any elaborate re- 
search, by merely selecting, abridging, and trans- 
lating into his own clear, pure, and flowing lan- 
guage, what he found in books well known to 
the world, but too bulky or too dry for boys and 
girls. He committed some strange blunders; 
for he knew nothing with accuracy. Thus in 
his History of England he tells us that Naseby 
is in Yorkshire; nor did he correct this mistake 
when the book was reprinted. He was very 
nearly hoaxed into putting into the History of 
Greece an account of a battle between Alexan- 
der the Great and Montezuma. In his Ani- 
mated Nature he relates, with faith and with 
perfect gravity, all the most absurd lies which 
he could find in books of travels about gigantic 
Patagonians, monkeys that preach sermons, 
nightingales that repeatlong conversations. ‘‘If 
he can tell a horse from a cow,” says Johnson, 
‘that is the extent of his knowledge of zoology.” 
How little Goldsmith was qualified to write about 
the physical sciences is sufficiently proved by 
two anecdotes. He on one occasion denied 
that the sun is longer in the northern than in 
Vor. XIV.—No. 83.—Ss 





| the southern signs. It was vain to cite the au- 
| thority of Maupertuis. ‘‘ Maupertuis!” he cried, 
*T understand those matters better than Mau- 
| pertuis.” On another occasion he, in defiance 
| of the evidence of his own senses, maintained 
| obstinately, and even angrily, that he chewed 
his dinner by moving his upper jaw. 

Yet, ignorant as Goldsmith was, few writers 
| have done more to make the first steps in the 
| laborious road to knowledge easy and pleasant. 
| His compilations are widely distinguished from 
| the compilations of ordinary book-makers. He 

was a great, perhaps an unequaled, master of 
| the arts of selection and condensation. In these 
| respects his histories of Rome and of England, 
and still more his own abridgments of these his- 
tories, well deserved to be studied. In general 
nothing is less attractive than an epitome: but 
| 
| 


| the epitomes of Goldsmith, even when most con- 
cise, are always amusing; and to read them is 
| considered by intelligent children not as a task 
but as a pleasure. 

Goldsmith might now be considered as a pros- 
perous man. He had the means of living in 
comfort, and even in what to one who had so 
| often slept in barns and on bulks must have 
been luxury. His fame was great and was con- 
| stantly rising. He lived in what was intellect- 
ually far the best society of the kingdom, in a 
society in which no talent or accomplishment 
was wanting, and in which the art of conversa- 
tion was cultivated with splendid success. There 
probably were never four talkers more admira- 
ble in four different ways than Johnson, Burke, 
Beauclerk, and Garrick; and Goldsmith was on 
terms of intimacy with all the four. He aspired 
to share in their colloquial renown; but never 
was ambition more unfortunate. It may seem 
strange that a man who wrote with so much 
perspicuity, vivacity, and grace, should have 
been, whenever he took a part in conversation, 
an empty, noisy, blundering rattle. But on 
this point the evidence is overwhelming. So 
extraordinary was the contrast between Gold- 
smith’s published works and the silly things 
which he said, that Horace Walpole described 
him as an inspired idiot. ‘* Noll,” said Gar- 
rick, ‘‘ wrote like an angel, and talked like poor 
Pol.” Chamier declared that it was a hard ex- 
ercise of faith to believe that so foolish a chat- 
terer could have really written the Traveler. 
Even Boswell could say, with contemptuous com- 
passion, that he liked very well to hear honest 
Goldsmith run on. ‘Yes, Sir,”’ said Johnson, 
‘* but he should not like to hear himself.” Minds 
differ as rivers differ. There are transparent 
and sparkling rivers from which it is delightful 
to drink as they flow; to such rivers the minds 
of such men as Burke and Johnson may be com- 
pared. But there are rivers of which the water 
when first drawn is turbid and noisome, but be- 
comes pellucid as crystal and delicious to the 
taste if it be suffered to stand till it has depos- 
ited a sediment; and such a river is a type of 
the mind of Goldsmith. His first thoughts on 
every subject were confused even to absurdity, 
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but they required only a little time to work them- 
selves clear. When he wrote they had that 
time, and therefore his readers pronounced him 
a man of genius; but when he talked he talked 
nonsense, and made himself the laughing-stock 
of his hearers. He was painfully sensible of his 
inferiority in conversation ; he felt every failure 
keenly ; yet he had not sufficient judgment and 
self-command to hold his tongue. His animal 
spirits and vanity were always impelling him to 
try to do the one thing which he could not do. 
After every attempt he felt that he had exposed 
himself, and writhed with shame and vexaticn ; 
yet the next moment he began again. 

His associates seem to have regarded him with 
kindness, which, in spite of their admiration of 
his writings, was not unmixed with contempt. 
In truth, there was in his character much to 
love, but very little to respect. His heart was 
soft, even to weakness; he was so generous, that 
he quite forgot to be just; he forgave injuries so 
readily, that he might be said to invite them, 
and was so liberal to beggars, that he had no- 
thing left for his tailor and his butcher. He 
was vain, sensual, frivolous, profuse, improvi- 
dent. One vice of a darker shade was imputed 
to him, envy. But there is not the least reason 
to believe that this bad passion, though it some- 
times made him wince and utter fretful excla- 
mations, ever impelled him to injure by wicked 
arts the reputation of any of his rivals. The 
truth probably is, that he was not more envious, 
but merely less prudent than his neighbors. His 
heart was on his lips. All those small jealous- 
ies, which are but too common among men of 
letters, but which a man of letters who is also a 
man of the world does his best to conceal, Gold- 
smith avowed with the simplicity of a child. 
When he was envious, instead of affecting in- 
difference, instead of damning with faint praise, 
instead of doing injuries slyly and in the dark, 
he told every body that he was envious. ‘‘ Do 
not, pray do not talk of Johnson in such terms,” 
he said to Boswell; ‘‘ you harrow up my very 
soul.” George Steevens and Cumberland were 
men far too cunning to say such athing. They 
would have echoed the praises of the man whom 
they envied, and then have sent to the newspa- 
pers anonymous libels upon him. Both what 
was good and what was bad in Goldsmith’s char- 
acter was to his associates a perfect security that 
he would never commit such villainy. He was 
neither ill-natured enough, nor long-headed 
enough, to be guilty of any malicious act which 
required contrivance and disguise. 

Goldsmith has sometimes been represented 
as a man of genius, cruelly treated by the 
world, and doomed to struggle with difficulties 
which at last broke his heart. But no repre- 
sentation can be more remote from the truth. 
He did, indeed, go through much sharp misery 
before he had done any thing considerable in 
literature. But after his mame had appeared 
on the title-page of the Traveler, he had none 
but himself to blame for his distresses. His 
average income during the last seven years of 





his life certainly exceeded £400 a year, and 
£400 a year ranked among the incomes of that 
day at least as high as £800 a year would rank 
at present. A single man living in the Temple 
with £400 a year might then be called opulent. 
Not one in ten of the young gentlemen of good 
families who were studying the law there had 
so much. But all the wealth which Lord Clive 
had brought from Bengal, and Sir Lawrence 
Dundas from Germany, joined together, would 
not have sufficel for Goldsmith. He spent 
twice as much ashe had. He wore fine clothes, 
gave dinners of several courses, paid court to 
venal beauties. He had also, it should be re- 
membered to the honor of his heart, though 
not of his head, a guinea, or five, or ten, ac- 
cording to the state of his purse, ready for any 
tale of distress, true or false. But it was not 
in dress or feasting, in promiscuous amours or 
promiscuous charities, that his chief expense lay. 
He had been from boyhood a gambler, and at 
once the most sanguine and the most unskillful 
of gamblers. For a time he put off the day of 
inevitable ruin by temporary expedients. He 
obtained advances from booksellers by prom- 
ising to execute works which he never began. 
But at length this source of supply failed. He 
owed more than £2000, and he saw no hope 
of extrication from his embarrassments. His 
spirits and health gave way. He was attacked 
by a nervous fever, which he thought himself 
competent to treat. It would have been happy 
for him if his medical skill had been appreciated 
as justly by himself as by others. Notwith- 
standing the degree which he pretended to 
have received at Padua, he could procure no 
patients. ‘‘I do not practice,” he once said ; 
‘*T make it a rule to prescribe only for my 
friends.” ‘‘Pray, dear Doctor,” said Beau- 
clerk, ‘‘ alter your rule, and prescribe only for 
your enemies.” Goldsmith now, in spite of 
this excellent advice, prescribed for himself. 
The remedy aggravated the malady. The sick 
man was induced to call in real physicians, and 
they at one time imagined that they had cured 
the disease. Still his weakness and restlessness 
continued. He could get no sleep; he could 
take no food. ‘‘ You are worse,” said one of 
his medical attendants, ‘‘than you should be 
from the degree of fever which you have. Is 
your mind at ease?” ‘‘No, it is not,” were 
the last recorded words of Oliver Goldsmith. 
He died on the 3d of April, 1774, in his forty- 
sixth year. He was laid in the church-yard of 
the Temple; but the spot was not marked by 
any inscription, and is now forgotten. The 
coffin was followed by Burke and Reynolds. 
Both these great men were sincere mourners. 
Burke, when he heard of Goldsmith’s death, 
had burst into a flood of tears. Reynolds had 
been so much moved by the news, that he had 
flung aside his brush and pallet for the day. 

A short time after Goldsmith's death, a little 
poem appeared, which will, as long as our lan- 
guage lasts, associate the names of his two 
illustrious friends with his own. It has already 
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been mentioned that he sometimes felt keenly 
the sarcasm which his wild blundering talk 
brought upon him. He was, not long before 
his last illness, provoked into retaliating. He 
wisely betook himself to-his pen, and at that 
weapon he proved himself a match for all his 
assailants together. Within a small compass 
he drew with a singularly easy and vigorous 
pencil the characters of nine or ten of his in- 
timate associates, Though this little wor; did 
not receive his last touches, it must always be 
regarded as a master-piece. It is impossible, 
however, not to wish that four or five likenesses 
which have no interest for posterity were want- 
ing to that noble gallery, and that their places 
were supplied by sketches of Johnson and Gib- 
bon, as happy and vivid as the sketches of 
Burke and Garrick. 

Some of Goldsmith’s friends and admirers 
honored him with a cenotaph in Westminster 
Abbey. Nollekens was the sculptor, and John- 
son wrote the inscription. It is much to be la- 


mented that Johnson did not leave to posterity | 

a more durable and a more valuable memorial | 
: . - | 

A life of Goldsmith would have 


of his friend. 
been an inestimable addition to the Lives of 
the Poets. No man appreciated Goldsmith's 
writings more justly than Johnson; no man 
was better acquainted with Goldsmith’s char- 
acter and habits; and no man was more com- 


petent to delineate with truth and spirit the | 


peculiarities of a mind in which great powers 
were found in company with great weaknesses. 


But the list of poets to whose works Johnson | 


was requested by the booksellers to furnish pref- 
aces ended with Lyttelton, who died in 1773. 
The line seems to have been drawn expressly 
for the purpose of excluding the person whose 


portrait would have most fitly closed the series. | 


Goldsmith, however, has been fortunate in his 
biographers. Within a few years his life has 
been written by Mr. Prior, by Mr. Washington 
Irving, and by Mr. Forster. The diligence of 
Mr. Prior deserves great praise; the style of Mr. 
Washington Irving is always pleasing; but the 
highest place must in justice be assigned to the 
eminently interesting work of Mr. Forster. 





MAY AND DEATH, 
WISH that when you died last May, 
Charles, there had died along with you 
Three parts of Spring’s delightful things ; 
Ay, and for me, the fourth part too. 
A foolish thought, and worse, perhaps! 
There must be many a pair of fiiends 
Who, arm in arm, deserve the warm 
Moon’s birth and the long evening-ends. 
So, for their sake, prove May still May! 
Let their new time, like mine of old, 
Do all it did for me; I bid 
Sweet sights and sounds throng manifold. 


Only, one little sight, one plant 

Woods have in May, that starts up green 
Except a streak, which, so to speak, 

Is Spring’s blood, spilt its leaves between,— 


That, they might spare : a certain wood 

Might lose the plant; their loss were small : 
And I,—whene’er the plant is there 

Its drop comes from my heart, that’s all. 





UTTOXETER.* 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

T Lichfield, in St. Mary's Square, I saw a 
statue of Dr. Johnson, elevated on a stone 
pedestal, some ten or twelve feet high. The 
| Statue is colossal (though perhaps not much 
| more so than the mountainous Doctor), and sits 
in a chair, with a pile of big books underneath 

| it, looking down upon the spectator with a broad, 
| heavy, benignant countenance, very like John- 
|son’s portraits. ‘The figure is immensely mas- 
| sive—a vast ponderosity of stone, not finely 
| spiritualized, nor, indeed, fully humanized, but 
|} rather resembling a great boulder than a man. 
| On the pedestal are three bas-reliefs; in the 
| first, Johnson is represented as a mere baby, 
| seated on an old man’s shoulders, resting his 





| chin on the bald head which he embraces with 
his arms, and listening to the preaehing of Dr. 
Sacheverell; in the second tablet he is seen 
| riding to school on the backs of two of his com- 
| rades, while a third boy supports him in the 
jrear. The third bas-relief possesses, to my 
mind, a good deal of pathos. It shows John- 
son in the market-place of Uttoxeter, doing 
penance for an act of disobedience to his fa- 
ther, committed fifty years before. He stands 
bare-headed, very sad and woe-begone, with 
the wind and rain driving hard against him: 
while some market-people and children gaze 
| awe-stricken into his face, and an aged man and 
| woman, with clasped hands are praying for him. 
These latter personages, I fancy (though, in 





* “During the last visit which Doctor Johnson made to 
| Lichfield, the friends with whom he was staying missed 
| him one morning at the breakfast-table. On inquiring 
| after him of the servants, they understood he had set off 
| from Lichfield at e very early hour, without mentioning 
| to any of the family whither he was going. The day 
| passed without the return of the illustrious guest, and 
| the party began to be very uneasy on his account, when, 
just before the supper-hour, the door opened, and the 
Doctor stalked into the room. A solemn silence of a few 
minutes ensued, nobody daring to inquire the cause of 
his absence, which was at length relieved by Johnson 
addressing the lady of the house in the following manner : 
‘Madam,|I beg your pardon for the abruptness of my depart- 
ure from your house this morning, but I was constrained 
to it by my conscience. Fifty years ago, madam, on this 
day, I committed a breach of filial piety, which has ever 
since lain heavy on my mind, and has not till this day 
been expiated. My father, you recollect, was a book- 
seller, and had long been in the habit of attending 
——— market, and opening a stall for the sale of his 
books during that day. Confined to his bed by indis- 
position, he requested me, this time fifty years ago, to 
visit the market, and attend the stall in his place. But, 
madam, my pride prevented me from doing my duty, 
and I gave my father a refusal. To do away the sin of 
this disobedience, I this day went in a post-chaise to 
———, and going into the market at the time of high 
business, uncovered my head, and stood with it bare an 
hour before the stall which my father had formerly used, 
exposed to the sneers of the standers-by and the in- 
clemency of the weather; a penance by which I trust I 
have propitiated Heaven for this only instance, I believe, 





of contumacy toward my father.’ "—Boswell's Johnson. 
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queer proximity, there are some living ducks 
and dead poultry), represent the spirits of John- 
son’s father and mother, lending what aid they 
can to lighten his half-century’s burden of re- 
morse. 

I never heard of this statue before ; it seems 
to have no reputation as a work of art, and very 
probably may deserve none. Yet I found it 
somewhat touching and effective, perhaps be- 
cause my interest in the character of that stur- 


diest old Englishman has always been peculiarly | 


strong; and especially the above-described bas- 
relief freshened my sense of a wonderful beauty 
and pathos in the incident which it commemo- 
rates. So, the next day, I left Lichfield for Ut- 
toxeter, on a purely sentimental pilgrimage (by 


railway, however), to see the spot where John- | 


son performed his penance. Boswell, I think, 
speaks of the town (its name is pronounced 
Yute-oxeter) as being about nine miles from 


Lichfield, but the map would indicate a greater | 


distance ; and by rail, passing from one line to 
another, it is as much as eighteen. I have al- 


ways had an idea of old Michael Johnson jour- | 
neying thither on foot, on the morning of mark- | 


et-days, selling books through the busy hours, 
and returning home at night. 
well have been. 

Arriving at Uttoxeter station, the first thing 
I saw, in a convenient vicinity, was the tower 
afid tall gray spire of a church. It is but a very 
short walk from the station up into the town. 


It had been my previous impression that the | 


market-place of Uttoxeter lay immediately 
round about the church; and, if I remember the 
narrative aright, Johnson describes his father’s 
book-stall as standing in the market-place, 
close beside the sacred edifice. But the church 
has merely a street of ordinary width passing 
around it; while the market-place, though near 
at hand, is not really contiguous ; nor would its 
throng and bustle be apt to overflow their bounds 
and surge against the church-yard and the old 
gray tower. Nevertheless, a walk of a minute 
or two would bring a person from the centre of 
the market-place to the church-door; and Mi- 


chael Johnson might very well have placed his | 
stall, and have laid out his literary ware in the | 


corner at the tower’s base,—better there, per- 
haps, than in the busy centre of an agricultural 
market. But the picturesqueness and full im- 
pressiveness of the story require that Johnson, 
doing his penance, should have been the very 


nucleus of the crowd—the midmost man of the | 


market-place—a central figure of Memory and 
Remorse, contrasting with, and overpowering 
the sultry materialism around him. Im re- 
solved, therefore, that the true site of his pen- 
ance was in the middle of the market-place. 
This is a pretty, spacious, and irregular vacu- 
ity, surrounded by houses and shops, some of 
them old, with red-tiled roofs; others wearing 
a pretence of newness, but probably as old as 
the rest. In these ancient English towns you 
see many houses with modern fronts, but if you 
peep or penetrate inside, you often find an an- 


This could not | 


| tique arrangement—old rafters, intricate pas- 
sages, balustraded staircases ; and discover that 
the spruce exterior is but a patch on some stal- 
| wart remnant of days gone by. England never 
| gives up any thing old, as long as it is possible 
to patch it. The people of Uttoxeter seemed 
very idle in the warm summer day, and stood 
in little groups about the market-place ; leisure- 
ly chatting and staring at me, as they would 
not stare if strangers were more plentiful. | 
question if Uttoxeter ever saw an American be- 
fore. And as an American, I was struck hy 
the number of old persons tottering about, and 
leaning on sticks ; old persons in knee-breeches, 
and all the other traditional costume of the last 
|century. Old places seem to produce old peo- 
ple, as by a natural propriety; or perhaps the 
secret is, that old age has a tendency to hide it- 
self when it might otherwise be brought into 
contact with new edifices and new things, but 
comes freely forth, and meets the eye of man, 
amidst the sympathies of a decaying town. The 
| only other thing that greatly impressed me in Ut- 
toxeter, was the abundance of public-houses, one 
at every step or two; Red Lions, White Harts, 
| Bull’s Heads, Mitres, Cross Keys, and I know 
not what besides. These are, probably, for the 
accommodation of the agricultural visitors on 
market-day. At any rate, I appeared to be the 
only guest in Uttoxeter, on the day of my visit, 
and had but an infinitesimal portion of patron- 
| age to distribute among so many inns. 

I stepped into one of these rustic hostelries, 
and got my dinner—bacon and greens, and a 
| chop, and a gooseberry pudding—enough for six 
yeomen, besides ale; all for a shilling and six- 
pence. This hospitable inn was called the 
Nag’s Head, and, standing beside the markct- 
place, was as likely as any other to have enter- 
tained old Michael Johnson in the days when 
‘he used to come hither to sell books. He, per- 
haps, had eaten his bacon and greens, and 
drunk his ale and smoked his pipe, in the very 
room where I now sat; a low, ancient room, 
with a red-brick floor and a whitewashed ceil- 
ing, traversed by bare, rough beams ; the whole 
in the rudest fashion, but extremely neat. Nei- 
ther did the room lack ornament, the walls 
being hung with engravings of prize-oxen, and 
| other pretty prints, and the mantle-piece adorned 
with earthenware figures of shepherdesses. But 
| still, as I supped my ale, I glanced through the 
window into the sunny market-place, and wished 
that I could honestly fix on one spot rather than 
|another as likely to have been the holy site 
where Johnson stood to do his penance. 


| 
| How strange and stupid it is, that tradition 
| should not have marked and kept in mind the 


| very place! How shameful (nothing less than 
| that) that there should be no local memorial of 
this incident, as beautiful and as touchinga pas- 
| Sage as can be cited out of any human life! no 
| inscription of it, almost as sacred as a verse of 

Scripture, on the wall of the church ! no statue 
| of the venerable and illustrious penitent in the 
| market-place, to throw a wholesome awe over 
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its traffic, its earthliness, its selfishness! Such | 
a statue, if the piety of man did not raise it, | 
might almost have been expected to grow up out 
of the pavement of its own accord, on the spot 
that had been watered by Johnson’s remorseful 
tears, and by the rain that dripped from him. 

Well, my pilgrimage had not turned out a 
very successful one. There being no train till 
late in the afternoon, I spent I know not how 
many hours in Uttoxeter, and, to say tre truth, | 
was heartily tired of it; my penance being a 
great deal longer than Dr. Johnson’s. More- 
over, I forgot, until it was too late, to snatch 
the oppertunity to repent of some of my own 
sins. While waiting at the station, I asked a 
boy who sat near me (a school-boy, some twelve 
or thirteen years old, whom I should take to be 
a clergyman’s son)—I asked him whether he 
had ever heard the story of Dr. Johnson, how 
he stood an hour doing penance beside that 
church whose spire rose before us. The boy 
stared, and answered, ‘* No.” I inquired if no 
such story was known or talked about in Uttox- 
eter. ‘*No,” said the boy; ‘‘not that I ever | 
heard of!” Just think of the absurd little town | 
knowing nothing of its one memorable incident, | 
which sanctifies it to the heart of a stranger from | 
three thousand miles over the sea! Just think | 
of the fathers and mothers of Uttoxeter never | 
telling their children this sad and lovely story, 
which might have such a blessed influence on 
their young days, and spare them so many a | 
pang hereafter ! 

But, personally, I had no right to find fault 
with these good people ; for I myself had felt | 
little or no impression from the scene ; and my 
experience has been similar in many another | 
spot, even of far deeper consecration than Ut- 
toxeter. At Stratford-on-Avon—even at West- 
minster Abbey, on my first visit—I was as little 
moved as any stone on the pavement. These 
visits to the identical scenes of poetical or his- 
toric interest inevitably cause an encounter and 
a shock of the Actual with the Ideal, in which 
the latter—unless stronger than in my own case 
—is very apt to be overpowered. My emotions 
always come before, or afterward; and I can 
not help envying those happier tourists, who 
can time and tune themselves so accurately, that 
their raptures (as I presume from their printed 
descriptions) are sure to gush up just on the 
very spot, and precisely at the right moment. 





THE MISER’S CURSE. 
A VERITABLE GHOST STORY. 

ISCLAIM it as we may, the night side of 

nature has a wild and mysterious attraction 

for every human soul. That mystic realm 

which lies beyond the present life, into which 

we must all plunge at some future period, must 

ever possess a thrilling interest for the imagina- 
tion and the heart. 

The story I am about to relate is one of facts 
which transpired years ago, but there are many 
yet living who can bear witness to the truth of 
the following incidents. 


| struggles for breath on that bed. 


In a small, poorly-furnished room a miser 


| lay dying. He had been a hard, grasping man of 


the world, a usurer, a trader in the miseries and 
wants of others, and by such means he had ac- 
cumulated wealth which he hoarded with all the 
greed of his nature. But once in his life had 
he been known to act with liberality toward any 
human being, and terrible results to the favored 


| one flowed from that act of paternal pride. 


Look at the miserable wreck that pants and 
He is old, 
wasted, repulsive, and mean; but even such as 
he is, he was once loved by a gentle and good 
woman ; but that was in his youth, when his 
step was elastic and free, while his face retained 
the impress of humanity and had not hardened 
into what it now is. 

Fortunately for herself, his wife died in the 
morning of life, leaving three children to his 
care. The two youngest ones, a girl and boy, 
were left to do pretty much as they pleased, 
while the father gave all the heart nature had 
bestowed upon him to his eldest son—a hand- 
some, high-spirited lad, who grew in willfulness 
as years crept on. 

William Herbert soon learned to consider 
himself all-important to his father; the only 
smiles that were ever seen upon his face illu- 
mined it at his approach, and the only words of 
affection that fell from his lips were addressed 
to this beloved son. . Even his daughter he treat- 
ed with silent sternness, and repulsed her efforts 
to win a recognition of her right to a place in 
his cold heart. 

Theirs was a curious household. It was ina 
Southern State, and a faithful negress presided 
over it as housekeeper after the decease of her 
mistress. The strictest economy prevailed in 
every department, and although her master was 
known to have accumulated wealth, no evidences 
of it were ever seen. Even in the expenditures 
of the darling son, the same parsimony was ob- 
served. To him Herbert was niggardly, under 
the pretext that a liberal allowance would tempt 
him to indulge in dissipated and extravagant 
habits. 

The most ordinary advantages of education 
were bestowed upon the children, and even these 
might have been withheld but for the importu- 
nity of their black ‘‘mammy,” who insisted on 
their right to some ‘‘larnin’.” As they advanced 
to maturity, the father kept the elder son in 
bounds by promising that, when he settled in 
life, he would act most liberally toward him. 


| But, at the same time, he gave him to under- 


stand that he would tolerate no inferior mar- 
riage ;~he must choose a wife from the ranks of 
the wealthy, and then he would see what he 
would do for him. 

Tired of the strict dependence in which he 
was kept, William Herbert, early in life, sought 


| a bride possessing the requisite qualifications to 


please his father. A young girl from a neigh- 
boring county visited his native town, who pos- 
sessed in her own right a handsome, unincum- 
| bered property. He sought her acquaintance, 
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feund her sufficiently attractive to suit his own | 
taste, and soon succeeded in winning her con- | 
sent to become his wife. 

The elder Herbert was delighted with the | 
proposed match, and when his son reminded | 
him of his oft- repeated promise to give him a 
portion of his fortune when he settled, he at once | 


thus placing his well-beloved son on an equality 
with her. The father was peculiarly pleased 
with the choice his son had made, from the fact 
that his daughter-in-law-elect not only brought 
wealth to her husband, but she was also a scion 
cf one of the most aristocratic families in his 
native State. Conscious that he had lowered | 
his own standard as a man by his miserly hab- | 
its, and hard dealings with others, he felt a se- 
cret pride in the thought that his son’s prospects 


men held himself. 
The marriage took place, but not before Will- 


iam Herbert nad taken every precaution to se- | 


cure absolutely in his own power, the property 
bestowed by his father. It was a marvel among 
the lawyers who drew the deeds that such a man 


as the miser should have opened his purse to | 
such an extent; but he firmly believed that the | 


training his son had received would prevent him 
from using his wealth with a lavish hand. 

In bitterness of heart he soon saw his error; 
the check secured, the younger Herbert soon 
displayed his natural tastes; they were lavished 
to profusion, and the money he had never been 
tanght to value justly was expended with the 
recklessness of one who thought he had suddenly 
acquired the purse of Fortunatus. Hepurchased 
a beautiful villa in the vicinity of the town, and 
furnished it extravagantly. All the appoint- 
ments of the establishment were luxurious and 
elegant, and the newly-wedded couple com- 
menced a style of housekeeping corresponding 
with them. 

The young wife was thoughtless, fond of 
pleasure, and strongly attached to her husband ; 
the two agreed perfectly in their tastes, and but 
for the violent displeasure of the elder Herbert, 
their life would have been without a cloud. He 
often darkened the sunshine in which they lived 
by his presence beneath their roof, when sneers, 
reproaches, and bitter gibes, ever formed the 
staple of his conversation. 

Sometimes his temper would be aroused to a 
pitch of fury by the wasteful extravagance he 
beheld, and he would often anathematize him- 
self audibly for having been so great a fool as to 
place any portion of his hard-earned wealth at 
the disposal of such a spendthrift as his son. 

Violent scenes were at length of frequent oc- 
currence, and William finally spoke boldly to 
his father and told him that his house was his 
own, and he intended to act as he pleased in it ; 
that he would receive him as a guest so long as 
he chose to treat himself and his wife with the 
respect he considered due to them, but he would 
no longer tolerate insult under his own roof. 

The father listened with repressed fury ; but 





| when the son ceased speaking his passion broke 
| forth i in words of bitter vehemence. 

He ended with—‘* Your roof indeed; was it 
not bought with my money and that of old Roger 
Wilton? for you never earned a penny in your 
| worthless life, and if all this foolish wastefulness 


| goes on, how long will it be yours, do you think ? 
consented to double the wealth of the bride, | 


Boy, you know that hard as men think me, I 
have always loved you; but from this hour you 
are to me as though you do noi exist. I never 


| will darken your threshold again, and if you 


come to the direst poverty, as I know you must, 


| not another penny of mine shall you ever re- 


ceive. It is enough to have played the fool 
once for such an ingrate as you have proved 
yourself. I shake the dust from my feet, and 
bid you never again to greet me as your father, 


| Lam no longer such to you, for henceforth I am 
had not suffered from the little esteem in which | 


your bitter and uncompromising enemy. I leave 
with you what you may smile at, the miser’s 
curse, but it will fall, fall, fall!’ And as he re- 
peated the ominous word, he stamped his feet 
violently upon the floor, and in a species of blind 
frenzy left the house never again to re-enter it. 

From that day Herbert was harder and more 
grinding in his dealings than before. The 
only soft feeling his heart had ever known 
became a source of bitterness, and a sort of 
maniacal hatred of his undutiful son took pos- 
session of him. He watched his extravagant 
career with malicious eagerness, and gloated 
over the evidences which came, year after year, 
that his prophecies were slowly fulfilling them- 
selves. 

With no habits of business, and a careless 
disregard of expenses, William Herbert soon 
found that even his ample resources did not 
save him from embarrassments. The fortune 
he thought inexhaustible wasted slowly away; 
he raised money as reckless men do, and his 
father employed an agent to furnish the funds 
he needed, until his utter ruin was consumma- 
ted. No mercy was shown ; he was stripped of 
every thing, and thrown helpless and penniless 
upon the world with a wife and four young chil- 
dren dependent upon him. Then the father 
wrote : 

‘*Where is your roof now, William Herbert? 
Come not, undutiful ingrate, to appeal to me in 
behalf of those you have impoverished by your 
madand unprincipled wastcfulness. Beg, starve, 
steal, but from me you gain nothing; and that 
you may know how hopeless will be your cry 
for help, learn that J instigated Calder to close 
upon you; that J stood behind him and caused 
him to act for me; and in so doing I have re- 
gained the money I so madly gave to you, be- 
cause I was fool enough to believe that you had 
some of my nature in you. I have again made 
it out of your necessities, with a fair percentage 
added to it, and I am satisfied. 

‘*Go now where you belong, among the 
wretched and the outcast, and take with you 
the renewal of the miser’s curse.” 

To the miserable, broken-down man this was 
the last bitter drop that caused his cup of an- 
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guish to overflow. The knowledge that his own 
father had precipitated his ruin, and now gloated 
over his unhappy condition, overcame the last 
remnant of fortitude, and he sank into a brain 
fever which threatened to destroy him. The 
tender care of his wife saved his life, but the 


few resources left to the ruined family were ex- | 


hausted by his long illness, and Herbert arose 


from his couch to face a’world with which he | 


was utterly unfitted to wrestle. 

The sufferings, the hopelessness, the terrible 
struggles of the four following years, no pen 
may trace, though, alas! there are many who 


can comprehend them from actual experience, | 


and know how the life-drops of the heart were 


turned to bitterness by the daily and hourly ef- | 
. a . . . ' 
fort to find the means of sustaining bare exist- 


ence. Oh! the struggle of poverty is dire enough 
to those born to it; but to the gently nurtured, 
accustomed to the careless ease of wealth, how 
much more bitter it is, who shall tell ? 

Poor Herbert could gain no employment that 
afforded a reliable remuneration ; he had no bus- 
iness habits, no skill in any thing, and the little 
he could earn by his hardest efforts was quite 
insufficient to supply the wants of his family. 
His wife was not strong, but she sustained her- 
self wonderfully, and helped to eke out their 
slender means by her needle, that common re- 
source of her sex. 

Amidst all their wretchedness, it was a great 
consolation to Mrs. Herbert that her husband 


never resorted to the stimulant of strong drink | 


to drown his sorrows. Together they bore their 
fallen fortunes, and in their mutual affection 
found some consolation for the evils they both 


felt that ordinary prudence might have averted. | 


Yet neither reproached the other with this, for 
tender and sincere affection formed a true bond 


of union between them, and the sad consolation | 


of suffering together was at least theirs. 

From the day the miser uttered his anathema 
against his eldest son, he had not permitted his 
younger children to hold any communion with 
him, and they dared not offer William assist- 
ance from the slender means allowed them, lest 
they, too, should be cast off by their stern pa- 
rent. 

Two more children were added to the suffer- 
ing family during these terrible years—heirs of 
want and suffering; and bitter were the tears 
of self-reproach shed over their helplessness by 
the destitute parents, when they thought of what 
might have been, in contrast with the miserable 
reality before them. 

Herbert made more than one effort to soften 
his father. He vainly appealed to that affec- 
tion which had once existed, but alas! it was 
now turned to the most cruel enmity. His ap- 
peals were rejected with such bitter, stinging 
contempt—such overwhelming abuse, that he 
soon ceased to make them, and resigned him- 


self to the lot he had incurred by his own reck- | 


lessness. 
At length the miser sickened; day by day 
he grew worse; he became aware of his own 


| danger, and summoned a lawyer to make his 
| will, Every legal technicality was brought in 
| play to exclude his eldest son or his childrea 
| from ever succeeding to the smallest fraction 
| of his estate. The property was bequeathed to 
his younger children and their heirs, on the sole 
condition that they would never share the small- 
| est portion of it with their discarded brother. 
Herbert heard of the old man’s dying condi- 
|tion. A kind friend informed him of the pro- 
visions of the will, and urged him to make a 
last effort to soften his heart in his favor, that, 
while life remained, he might cancel the deed, 
and permit him to share alike with his brother 
and sister. 

The heart of the son yearned to behold once 
more the father who had loved him in his boy- 
ish days, and he went slowly toward the shabby 
old house in which his family dwelt. Twelve 
years had rolled away since he last stood be- 
| neath its roof, and now, with faltering steps, he 

drew near, and struck a faint and uncertain 
knock upon the door. He was forced to repeat 
it before any one came, and when it was at last 
opened by old Phillis, she uttered a shrick of 
surprise, and came very near shutting it upon 
him again. 

‘*You here, Marse William! Here at dis 
berry door dat’s bin shet upon you so long! Oh 
| Lor’, oh Lor’! an’ I dare not let you in! He 
| would kill me ef he knowed I even spoke to 
you!” 

**But he ‘can not hurt you now, Phillis,” 
urged the poor son. ‘‘He is dying, and I must 
see him.” 

“‘Oh! chile, chile, you dunno how strong de 
ebesary is wi’ de old man. Ef he was at his 
las’ gasp, and found out that I'd spoke wi’ you, 
| he’d come back to life to strike at me. Oh, 
you'd best git away, Marse William, for you 
| dunno how awful wicked he is—how he goes 
| on when he even thinks "bout you.” 

** And does he hate me so, even on his bed 
of death?” asked the pale man. ‘‘Oh! Phil- 
| lis, I must see him; must ask pardon for myself, 
, and help for my poor little children. Without 
them my life will become a miserable wreck.” 
| ** See him! blessed marster! what is de boy 
talkin’ "bout? Is it see sich a rampin’ mad 
creeter as he gits to be ef any body even calls 
your name? De lawyer what wrote his will 
axed ‘bout you, and put him in sich a fit I 
thought he was dying sure. O Lor’! and when 
he comed to, didn’t he say dreffle things, and 
jax the blessed Marster up yonder to let 'em 
come to pass agin you? Don’t go—don’t go 

to him, Marse William |” 
Her earnestness had some weight with Her- 
| bert, and, for a few moments, he hesitated; but 
the stern necessity of the case seemed to offer 
| him no alternative; he remembered the entreat- 
ies of his friend to make this effort, and he nerved 
himself to resist the pleadings of his nurse. He 

| put her aside, as he said, 
‘*T must see him, Phillis, let the result to 

| myself be what it may.” 


| 
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He entered and drew near his father’s room ; 
when he reached the door he paused a moment | 
to prepare himself for the dreaded interview ; | 
at length he ventured to unclose it gently and 


look in. The dying man lay apparently in a | 


light slumber, and his daughter, pale and lan- 
guid from long watching, sat beside the bed. 

She raised her head at the slight rustle he 
made on entering, and she could scarcely have 
seemed more appalled had a spectre suddenly 
risen before her. She repressed the cry that 
arose to her lips, and motioned him back, as 
she pointed meaningly toward their father ; but 
William heeded her not. 


himself beside it, and thus kneeling he grasped 
the hand that lay upon the coverlet, already 
cold with the dews of approaching death. At 
that touch the spirit of the departing one strug- 
gled back to life; he who seemed scarcely 
breathing but a moment before was suddenly 
endued with terrible vitality. He started up in 
the bed, his glazing eyes glaring with evil pas- 
sion, and his lips writhing with their efforts to 
utter the torrent of anger that surged within 
him. 


He wrenched his hand from his son, and re- | 


garded him with an expression that half para- 
lyzed him. William could only stammer— 

‘** Pardon—pardon—remove the curse, O fa- 
ther! Let it not cling to me through my whole 
life.” 


The lips of the dying man moved, but for | 
many moments they had no power to produce | 


asound. At length the iron will mastered even 
the benumbing influence of the stern conqueror, 
and a strange, unearthly voice, which sounded 
as that of some demon seeking utterance through 
his tongue, shricked forth— 

**You! you! how dare you approach me? 
Hence! I say; hence! before I spurn you from 
my sight!’ and he attempted to spring from his 
bed 


His daughter clasped her arms around him 
and withheld him; but he shook her off, and 
sat perfectly erect, with raised finger, as he con- 
tinued— 

‘* Hear my last words, William Herbert, and 
know that they are the utterances of as deadly 
hate as ever sprang up between man and man. 
I have no pardon for you; and if my resentment 
can manifest itself beyond the grave, I will come 
back to you and make your life a bitterness to 
you. I have little faith in parsons or their 
cant; but I believe there is a demon—I have 
known him, I have felt his influence—and if he 
will give me the power to torment you, I will 
surrender myself to him body and soul. Now 
go, and take with you the renewed curse of him 
you would not suffer to die in peace.” 

Exhausted by the effort he sank back, and 
by the time his head touched the pillow he was 
dead. 

Horror-struck at the result of his effort at 
conciliation, Herbert left the house bewildered 
and trembling. As he walked through the 


| streets toward his own abode, it seemed to him 
that a form flitted beside him, breathed coldly 
upon him, and even touched his person with 
icy fingers, but when he turned toward it, no- 
thing was there. 

He found his wife waiting for him ; the chil- 
| dren were in bed, and she sat beside her soli- 
tary candle plying her needle industriously, 
One glance at his face informed her that some- 
thing unusual and distressing had occurred, and 
she apprehensively inquired— 

‘““Where have you been, William? Has 


| any new disaster befallen us, that you look so 
| wild ?” 
He rushed impetuously toward the bed, threw | 


**IT have seen my father, and he is dead,” 
he briefly responded. Mrs. Herbert started up 
with something like hope kindling in her eyes, 

**And he forgave you? He could not die 
with bitter feeling toward his eldest born.” 

Herbert shuddered as that appalling scene 
arose before him; he gloomily replied— 

‘** Hope for nothing for us, Mary, for an evil 
spell is upon us, and we may never escape from 
the miserable doom of poverty and suffering. 
The old man was inexorable, and my presence 
only exasperated him into an excess of fury that 
hastened his death.” 
| He would not relate to her all the particulars 
| of the scene through which he had just passed, 
for he knew they would only uselessly distress 
her, and, after a long and hopeless communion 
on their dismal prospects, they retired. 

For many hours Herbert could not sleep, for 

the same weird consciousness of a presence that 
| was strange and inimical to him made itself 
| felt, though it was invisible. He attributed this 
| to the excited state of his own nerves, and made 
every effort to calm himself. After long effort 
he slept, and in his sleep that awful death-scene 
was enacted again and again. When he awoke 
he felt even more jaded and worn-out than be- 
fore slumber had fallen on him. 

After breakfasting with his family he went 
out and sought his brother. They had not 
spoken for years, for the father had stood as an 
iron barrier between the children of the same 
mother; but he was gone now, and the frater- 
nal hands might once more be clasped together. 
George Herbert received him gravely but affec- 
tionately, and after conversing a short time he 
informed him that, both from his sister and 
himself, the dead man had exacted a solemn 
promise that they would never seek to evade 
his will in any manner so far as to afford him 
any assistance. 

‘*The property is large,” he added, ‘‘ but it 
is tied up in such a manner that if either Cath- 
erine or I should seek to aid you in an effectual 
manner, it must at once be discovered, and it 
goes to those who would lose no time in prose- 
cuting their claims.” 

William asked to see his sister, but she was 
too ill from the agitation and excitement of the 
previous evening to receive him. He learned 
that the funeral would take place on the second 





day from that, for the miser had a lively horror 
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of being buried alive, and had requested that 
his body should be kept until the third day. 

The evening of the burial was cold, gloomy, 
and depressing. Herbert walked mechanically 
in the procession, looking self-absorbed, and 
slightly excited. When any one addressed him 
he started, looked wildly around, and a thrill- 
ing shudder would vibrate through his frame. 
Those who closely observed him thought he 
was trembling upon the verge of insanity, and 
the story of the last awful interview between 
the father and son was whispered among them. 

The two brothers stood side by side at the 
head of the grave, and when the coffin was 
lowered the elder one was observed to lean 
over and peer into it with an expression that 
seemed to indicate an intense fear that the dead | 
might again arise to mock him. He evidently 
listened eagerly when the clods rattled upon the 
coffin; and when the attendants were pressing 
down the earth into the full grave, he suddenly 
jumped upon it, and aided in stamping it down, 
while he muttered, 

‘*Bury him deep—fasten him in, so he can 
not come back to torment me as he threaten- 
ed!” 

Scandalized at such conduct his friends en- 
deavored to draw him away, but with @ ghastly 
smile he resisted them, as he said, 

‘*T tell you I must see that he is well buried, 
for he has been with me ever since the breath left 
his body. I can not see him, but I can feel his 
presence, and it suffocatesme. Oh, men! pack 
down the clods well—pack them—pack them till 
they are as hard as the heart that rests beneath 
them.” 

‘* Poor fellow, he is mad. He musf be taken 
care of!’ was said by many; but Herbert quietly 
replied, 

‘*No, Iam not mad; I am only haunted by 
a demon into whom the spirit of my father has 
passed.” ' 

Many present thought that even an evil spirit 
would be badly treated by having the hardness 
and meanness of the deceased imposed upon 
him, and the deepest sympathy was felt for the 
unfortunate son who had been so hardly used. 
They drew him away, and conducted him to his 
humble home ; on the way he conversed ration- 
ally enough, and they left him in the hope that 
rest and quiet would restore his mind to its 
proper tone. 

Mrs. Herbert saw that he was suffering much, 
and she endeavored to soothe his spirits, and 
beguile him from the predominant idea that 
filled his mind. The hours waned away, and 
the fire burned low upon the hearth. The two 
had sunk into moody silence, when suddenly 
Herbert started and exclaimed, 

‘*What—what was that, Mary ?” 

“T saw nothing. Oh, William! you startled 
me so that I am all unnerved.” 

‘*No—I can see nothing either, but I hear— 
oh, I hear deep, agonizing breathing close to my 
ear. It is as if a weight is pressing upon the 
breast of a suffocating man, and a giant hand 





seems to clutch*my feet. Oh, my God! what 
can this be ?” 

His wife arose pallid and trembling, for she 
too heard the sounds he described, though she 
did not feel the numbing pressure upon her feet. 
In a voice strained with agony, Herbert suid, 

**You refused to believe me, Mary, when I 
told you that the old man haunted me ; now you 
hear for yourself—Hark!” 

This exclamation was caused by a crash which 
came from the next room. It seemed as if 
some heavy article of furniture had fallen and 
broken in pieces. This was followed by an up- 
roar which sounded as if the fragments were 
endued with life, and were carrying on a brisk 
warfare against each other. 

The children were in that apartment, and the 
mother seized the candle and rushed to see what 
had happened. The room was found in its usu- 
al condition, but its young occupants were all 
awake and frightened at the tumult around 
|them. As the light streamed into the apart- 
ment the noise shifted to the attic; by this 
time Herbert had recovered sufficient self-con- 
trol to follow his wife. They quieted the fears 
of the children as well as they could, and when 
they again slept, the two ascended to the upper 
rooms and examined them. 

The strange noises had partially died away 
while they were soothing the fears of the chil- 
dren, but as the two mounted the staircase, they 
again commenced; every nook was examined, 
but as they entered one room the sounds inva- 
riably flitted before them to the next. 

In this terrible watch passed the greater por- 
tion of the night, and when they retired, a per- 
fect chorus of raps was kept up around the bed. 

The horror of those hours left their impress 
forever upon the unhappy man. He arose with 
hair partially blanched, and an expression of 
bewildered anguish upon his features which 
never again left them. It was many years be- 
fore spiritualism came in vogue, and although 
hundreds heard these noises, no explanation was 
offered. The common opinion was, that the 
miser had indeed sold himself to the Evil One 
for the power to torment his unhappy son. 

It is an established fuct, that William Her- 
bert never remained three nights in any house with- 
out having, on the third one, the same inferno en- 
acted beneath its roof. 

Many years after his father’s death, the writer 
saw him in a Western city, whither he had eome 
at the invitation of his brother, on his way to 
take possession of a farm belonging to the wife 
of the latter which had been offered him as an 
asylum for his premature old age. His wife 
was with him, a pale emaciated woman, who 
looked as if a weight of sorrow brooded ever 
upon her heart. 

Before they came to C——, Mrs. John Her- 
bert stipulated that they should not remain in 
her house over the third night, but William un- 
fortunately was attacked with illness, and two 
weeks elapsed before he was sufficiently recov- 
ered to proceed to his new home. The usual 
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consequences followed, and for eighteen months | 
it was impossible to sleep in peace in their house. | 
The noises gradually subsided, but the evil spirit 
seemed to be omnipresent; for while they still | 
made night terrible there, letters were received 
from the new home saying that even to the se- 
cluded spot they had sought the mystericus | 
sounds had followed them, and to his dyi ing hour | 
William Herbert was haunted by the spirit of | 
his father. 





BROKEN-DOWN KINGS. 

HE King never dies. When the herald in 
armor rides out among the people and shouts, 
‘“‘The King is dead!" he adds, *‘ Long live the 
King!” ‘The instant of dissolution for the defunct 
is the instant of accession for the successor, and 
though the name and person are changed, the 
King never ceases to live. Nor can he relin- 
quish or be dispossessed of his authority. The 
law recognized a Louis XVII. in France, though | 
the poor boy’s experience of life was only a} 
nursery and a prison; and the present ruler of | 
the French is the Third Napoleon, though there 
never was a Second, out of Germany. Royal | 
} 


| 
| 





authority, in short, rises superior not only to the | 
convulsions and whims of men, but to the laws 
of nature. Absent, sick, imprisoned, in exile, 
in a mad-house, a King never ceases to reign. 
Such is the theory of royalty. In practice it 
differs materially. As this is a republican coun- | 
try, we will venture to mention, in strict confi- | 
dence to our readers, that kings have been known 
to die like other men. That thrones have been 


| 


vacant, and that it has happened in the most 
monarchical countries that there have been pe- 


riods when no monarch held sway. That kings, 
unmindful of the ‘grace of God,” have occa- 
sionally gone so far as to give countenance to 
the fallacy of the finiteness of royal authority by 
abdicating. These are daring assertions, and 
if Harper's Magazine should get into Russia, 
the present writer is aware that the knout would 
be his portion for uttering them. Nothing en- 
courages him to persevere but the well-known 
vigor of the government in affording protection 
to United States citizens traveling abroad. 
Pope Gregory the Seventh said that priests 
were ordained of God, and that their authority was 
coeval with creation ; but that Nimrod was the 
first man who wore a crown. Monarchical writ- 
ers retaliated by arguing that Adam was a king, 
whereas the clergy were comparatively a modern 
convenience. It is well known that the Egyp- 
tian records count a line of kings for twenty-four 
thousand years before the Exodus ; being in this 
matter more modest than their neighbors, the 
Chaldeans, who have a line of kings some of 
whom reigned ten thousand years, and were yet 
spoken of as having met with untimely deaths. 
There is dispute as to the first abdication. 
Uzziah, who was smitten with leprosy for tak- 
ing on himself the office of priest—he was a 
great card for the popes in after times—is one 
claimant ; but there are a score of others, Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Chinese, Hindoos, etc., who 





date from periods long before the creation. It 

may be safely assumed that the first king who 
| relinquished power couldn’t help himself; that 
is all that can be said upon the subject. 

Classical history contains two memorable in- 
stances of the abolition of royal authority. The 
Athenians abolished royalty in consequence of 
the virtues of Codrus; the Romans did the same 
in consequence of the vices of Tarquin. Whence 
flows the moral, that, good kings cr bad kings, 
they must all go to the wall. 

Of all the Romans Diocletian was the only 
one who broke down gracefully. True, he was 
bullied into it; and the old man cried a good 
deal, being in bad health, and much care-worn, 
when his fierce tyrant Galerius compelled him 
to abdicate formally at Nicomedia in presence 
of the soldiers, and throw his cloak on the 
shoulders of Maximian. Butthe deed once done, 


| Diocletian played out his game of life nobly 


and manfully. He had one thing in his favor: 
| he stood in no need of money ; he had a mag- 
nificent palace at Spalatro, in a lovely spot, 
commanding a view of the Adriatic, and be girt 
by rich vineyards and cornfields. A happy 
rural population surrounded him; from being 
an anxious emperor he became a jovial baron. 


| 
Considering every thing—his age, his experi- 


ence, and his opportunities of happiness, one 


|} can easily understand his reply to Maximian 


when he proposed to him to resume the crown: 

** Would to God you saw the cabbages I am 
raising! You would never want me to be Em- 
peror again!” 

There are but few kings in history who have 
exhibited as much philosophy as Diocletian. 

Charles the Fifth gave out that he took him 
as his model. But to say the least, the imita- 
tion was not servile. Diocletian would proba- 
bly have held the sceptre till his death but for 
Galerius. When Charles married, he and his 
bride made a solemn vow that when their chil- 
dren grew up they would retire to religious 
houses, and consult only their spiritual welfare. 
Diocletian, in Dalmatia, was a manly old baron; 
Charles, at Yuste, wasa crusty, cantankerous cur- 
mudgeon, who, without teeth, crippled by gout, 
enfeebled by fever, insisted on drinking half a 
gallon of beer at breakfast, and several quarts 
of wine at dinner, and eating more like Vitel- 
lius than Diocletian. The Roman grew cab- 
bages; Charles diverted himself during the in- 
tervals of digestion with alternate fits of theol- 
ogy and toy-making. One day he spent in de- 
lightful study of little wooden soldiers, which 
Torriani made to march and charge each other 
on the dining-table ; the next he was engrossed 
in austere offices of religion. ‘‘ Ah! my fa- 
thers,” he would say between the twinges of the 
gout, ‘‘to think that I once had Luther in my 
power, and did. not burn him at the stake!” 
The recollection moved the pious ex-monarch to 
agonized tears. The only falling off in his or- 
thodoxy was in regard to fasting. He would not 
fast. He had always been a monstrous eater ; 
in his old age the calls of appetite were per- 
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But the Church was complaisant. 


emptory. 
Special ordinances of the hierarchy decreed that, 
in the King’s case, a change of diet should be 
equivalent to abstinence ; so that when he ate 
roast pig instead of partridge he was esteemed, 
in a religious sense, to have eaten nothing at 


all. Poor old man! The pain of his inflamed 
legs was such that he slept with them uncovered, 
and frequently rose to plunge them into cold 





best abdicate in favor of his nephew; and poor 
Ferdinand, who had done as he had been bid 
all his life, did so still. He declared that he 
laid down the sceptre ‘‘from calm and sincere 
conviction, unswayed by any influence what- 
ever,” adding that long observation had “ satis- 
fied him of the maturity of his nephew's intel- 
lect.” 

The deed once done, Ferdinand was tolerably 





water; this, of course, brought on chills and | 


fever. But any thing was better than the in- 
tolerable cutaneous irritation under which he 
labored. With the thermometer so low that 
the melons in his garden were killed by frost, 
he slept naked, with open windows, and poured 
flagons of cold beer into his heated stomach in 
the hope of extinguishing the fire that scorched 
his vitals. 

Charles never forgot that he had voluntarily 
relinquished the title of Emperor. At Yuste 
he was more despotic than ever. And in the 
midst of his sufferings, his devotions, and his 
gluttony, he found time to intermeddle in pub- 
lic affairs, and give his successor and his sub- 
jects no little annoyance. 

A more honest abdication has been that of 
his successor, Ferdinand of Austria. It has 
never been accurately determined whether this 
poor man is absolutely non compos, or only weak 
on thg subject of public affairs. On the one 
side, it is said that Metternich dry-nursed him 
so long that he never got out of his pinafores, 
and that the women of his court completed the 
spoiling of him. On the other hand, numerous 
anecdotes are in print, going to show his nat- 
ural imbecility. Being asked what he thought 
of the theatre, he said, ‘*I once very readily 
paid a visit to a theatre in the suburbs, but I 
never could make out whether they wanted me 
orno.” He had a confused idea that he ought 
to have signed some paper there. For years 
and years he met at balls once or twice a week 
the same people, and always said the same thing 
tothem. Thus he always asked Princess Lory 
Schwartzenburg whether she had got her cloak 
to go home in, and Princess Lobkovitz whether 
she remembered a certain storm to which they 
had been exposed together. It is certain he 
had no will at all, so far as his office was con- 
cerned. 

When 1848 made it plain to Austrian states- 
men that either the Emperor or the empire 
must be sacrificed, they went about the work of 
immolating the least valuable of the two with 
considerable skill. Having charged a battery 
of priests, and placed them so as to command 
the position, they went to the ladies of the court 
and told them that it was all over with the em- 
pire—nothing could now save it but the direct 
interposition of Heaven. To the imploring en- 
treaties of the ladies, these courtiers had but one 
answer: ‘* You must seek counsel of Heaven.” 
Heaven, of course, meant the aforesaid priests, 
who accordingly opened fire with admirable pre- 
cision. The result was, that the Archduchess 
Sophia and her friends told the King he had 


happy. His nephew has behaved handsomely 
| byhim. He says he has more money at Prague 
| than he ever had at Vienna; dines every d: 
| with a host of ladies, and makes his little joke 
as regularly as possible, and always with the 
same success. A short while since, this queer 
old man asked a visitor how they got on at Vi- 
enna nowadays. Being answered, he added, 

‘**Ah! we certainly did make our people 
happy, but it was a dog’s life.” 

Allusions to Ferdinand will remind the reader 
of another German monarch who has also ab- 
dicated in our time—Louis, of Bavaria. He is 
really an amiable old gentleman, not very strong 
in the head, but with no other positive fault than 
a somewhat indiscriminate fondness for the sex. 
Ordinary rakes sow their wild oats pretty thor- 
oughly by thirty-five or forty ; poor.old Louis 
committed his worst follies at sixty, after twen- 
ty-one years’ peaceable and prosperous reign. 
Only fancy this wretched old fellow—when his 
daughter-in-law besought him on her knees to 
get rid of the shameless creature who degraded 
him—sitting down to his desk and writing a 
copy of verses to show that life was intolerable 
without his darling Lola! Rumor says that he 
has greatly improved since his abdication. He 
still writes verses—he is seventy now—and loves 
to talk on art and music ; he is so well satisfied 
with his private condition, so good-tempered, 
and genial, and pleasant, that the Bavarians are 
beginning to be very fond of him, and rather to 
regret that he is gone. 

Louis is not the only king of our time who, 
at an age when most men take a merely pa- 
ternal interest in the sex, sacrificed his crown 
toalady. The late King of Holland, William 
Frederick, after all sorts of vicissitudes, settled 
down in his old age to the enjoyment of two 
passions—money-making, and a romantic attach- 
ment to a Roman Catholic lady of Belgian fam- 
ily. Scandal had been rife upon the subject 
before the Queen died. When that event took 
place, the Dutch, who would not have tolerated 
a Romanist queen on any conditions, consoled 
themselves with the recollection that the Count- 
ess D’Ougremont was well-stricken in years, 
and that the King himself was sixty-eight. 
Their calculation waserroneous. William Fred- 
erick consulted his family and his ministers ; all 
agreed that the Countess could not be Queen; 
so on 7th October, 1840, the King formally ab- 
dicated, and married his lady-love. They re- 
tired to their estates with a pretty little fortune 
of about seventy millions of dollars. Four years 
afterward, the Countess left her husband sitting 
in his arm-chair as usual, after breakfast. Sud- 
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denly his bell rang violently; when she ran to 
the room he was dead. 

Some other unsceptred kings in our own time 
have consoled themselves with less than seventy 
millions. Why Joseph Bonaparte should have 
gone out of the United States to settle in Jersey 
has never been thoroughly explained; but poor 
Joseph was always a blunderer. Kingly honors 
sat ungracefully on him. Bullied by his broth- 
er, bullied by his generals, bullied by the peo- 
ple of Spain, Joseph wroté more than once to | 
beg for liberty and a farm; when he obtained | 
the former, he went, as we said, to Jersey. 
But he was not so stupid as to be caught play- 
ing King again. When they offered him the 
Mexican crown, ‘‘ No, no,” said he. ‘I have 
been twice in the trap; let me go drain my 
fields.” 

Louis—Louis Napoleon’s father—bore him- 
self well in a private condition. Thrust upon 
a throne against his will, released from it only 
when it was apparent that neither menaces nor 
danger would keep him there, the ex-King of 
Holland is one of the most amiable characters 
of history. His whole life was one self-sacri- 
fice to the selfishness of his brother. We have 
a touching picture of him at the Spas, to which 
he used to resort for his rheumatism; a gentle 
invalid, not ill-tempered, but melancholy and 
dreading the world; yet genial and pleasant in 
conversation, and full of learning. For thirty- 
two years this souffre-douleur of the Bonaparte 
family lived in retirement in Italy, mostly at 
Rome. His health was never good; he suffered 
acutely at times; but his temper remained se- 
rene to the last. He steadily refused to partic- 
ipate in the schemes of his family. He never 
seemed to take the least interest in their move- 
ments till the affair of Boulogne, when he ex- 
pressed a lively sympathy for his son’s life ; 
when the danger was past he returned to his 
books and his field sports, and once more forgot 
that he was a Bonaparte. He is well dead. 

Jerome, too, had a poor experience of royalty. 
His brother used him like a sponge; his people 
like a towel. The former did not leave him a 
dollar or a man; the latter made him wipe 
away all their stains by exaggerating his own. 
Poor Jerome! he must have been glad when it 

,Was all over. Like Joseph, and unlike Louis, 





he had taken care to provide for the rainy day; 
he was probably quite as happy in his days of 
wanderings through Germany and Italy—de- | 
spite the stories of his enormous leap-frog, and 
the fifty lovely Westphalians—as he is now at | 
his nephew’s court. It is doubtful whether he, 
any more than Joseph or Louis, would have 
raised a finger to obtain his restoration. | 

The general rule is the other way, as Dr. | 
Doran has proved. Dethroned kings—howev- | 
er stripped of their crowns—always try to get | 
back. Charles the Fifth would have done so, 
but for his gout. 

On 3d September, 1730, the nobles and states- 
men of Savoy were assembled in the hall of the | 
castle of Rivoli, to hear a solemn declaration | 


from King Victor Amadeus, He was going to 
abdicate. He was one of the best kings that 
ever reigned; wise, skillful as an administrator, 
upright, liberal; his people idolized him. Yet, 
at sixty-four, after a long and prosperous reign, 
he persisted in resigning the crown to his son, 
In spite of the most pressing entreaties, he car- 
ried out his wish; deposed himself, crowned 
his son, was the first to kiss his hand in token 
of allegiance, and married—another septuagen- 
ary lover—a lady in waiting to his son’s wife. 
Never was any thing so beautiful as the de- 
meanor of this unthroned monarch. When he 
went to Chambery, he said to the people, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I come among you as a simple citizen; 
will you bid me welcome under that name ?” 
He would not have a sentinel at his door. He 
would not permit an aid-de-camp to attend 
him. He would not talk politics. He would 
be a private, humble citizen, and nothing more. 
Poets and historians racked their brains for a 
parallel to such virtue. 

Twelve months afterward, while King Charles 
Emmanuel was in his first sleep, his prime min- 
ister appeared at his bedside and aroused him. 
‘* Your father,” said the minister, ‘‘ has sent to 
me to claim the deed of abdication.”’ Up rose 
the King; a council of ministers was called; 
Charles was, or pretended to be, willing to re- 
sign. In the midst of the debate, a courjer ar- 
rived with the startling intelligence that the ex- 
King had appeared before the citadel of Turin, 
and demanded the keys, which the command- 
ant had refused to deliver. There was no time 
for delay; the ministers were urgent; Charles 
signed a warrant for the arrest of his father. 

Now, old Victor slept as no man has slept 
since the seven sleepers. A park of artillery 
under his pillow wouldn’t have made him wink. 
When the four colonels to whom the warrant 
had been intrusted entered the bedchamber of 
the ex-King, he was in so profound a slumber 
that if it had been necessary to perform upon 
him the operation to which we owe our first 
mother, it could have been done without dis- 
turbing his dreams. The colonels addressed 
him in a mild voice. They addressed him ina 
strong voice. They shouted to him. They 
shook him. They might as well have shaken 
Mont Cenis. Victor lay like a log. Not so 
his wife, the former lady in waiting. She was 
fifty-one, poor old lady! and past prudery; to 
tell the truth, she had played Eve the tempter 


| to this old Adam of hers—but when she saw 


and heard the colonels, she screamed as though 
she feared for her virtue. She drew the bed 
clothes round her withered body, sat up in bed, 
and fired adjectives at them (the Italian is 
known to be a very available tongue for abusive 
purposes) till the men of war fairly quailed. 
At last one of them—a man of extraordinary 
nerve—collected his energies and prepared for 
action. He stripped the counterpane from the 
bed, wrapped the storming lady in it, carried 
her out in his arms, deposited her in an adjoin- 
ing chamber, and locked the door. 
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By dint of setting old Victor on his legs, and 
poking him up when he nodded and gave way, 
the colonels succeeded in partially awakening 
him. They tried to make him understand that 
he must gowith them. He did not realize the 
fact for some minutes; when he did, he sprang 
into bed again, and swore he wouldn’t stir. 
They took the blankets, wrapped him in them, 
and carried him off as they had his wife. Drums 
beat when they led the old monarch past the 
troops—a speech from Victor could not be risked 
—and the ex-monarch was safely lodged in a 
state prison. 

The fury of the ‘*simple private citizen” knew 
no bounds. He broke every thing in his room ; 
his personal strength was such that with one 
blow of his fist he smashed a heavy marble 
table. His rage only caused his son to guard 
him more strictly. It was rumored through- 
out Europe that the good old King of Savoy 
endured shameful hardships in his prison; and 
the kings of many nations remonstrated with 
Charles on ‘his undutiful conduct. The King 
of Savoy published a pamphlet in his defense, 
but did not relax the closeness of his father’s 
imprisonment. What grieved poor old Victor 
most of all was his separation from his wife. 
She was probably the only being he still loved: 
his unfeeling son would not allow her to see 
him. Confinement, chagrin, and perhaps pri- 
vation, began to do their work. Old Victor's 
health gave way. He sent a respectful petition 
to his son to beg that his wife might be allowed 
to come to nurse him. ‘The favor was refused. 
Victor sank lower and lower, and at last the 
physicians warned the King that the old man’s 
death was not far distant. At that tardy mo- 
ment Charles consented to the reunion of his 
father and his wife ; but the poor old man was 
past nursing now. As his end approached a 
change came over him. He grew gentle, re- 
morseful. He sent to beg his son’s pardon for 
having given him so much trouble, and solic- 
ited, as a last favor, that he might see him be- 
fore he died. To his eternal infamy Charles 
refused. He had the baseness to send polite 
messages to his dying father, but see his face 
he would not. The poor old man burst into 
tears when the news reached him, and died. 

For a parallel to the general features of this 





story we must come down to a period much | 
nearer our own, and travel from Savoy to Spain. 
Forty-nine years ago the Court of Spain was, | 
as it is still, a public scandal. Isabella is tol- 
erably virtuous if we judge her by the standard | 
of Maria Louisa, wife of Carlos the Fourth. | 
Decent society might possibly have winked at | 
a Manuel Godoy had he taken the least pains to 
conceal his standing with the Queen; but when 
to him were added guardsmen, carabineers, di- 
plomatists, and even muleteers, Madrid turned 
away in disgust, and sighed even for Ferdi- 
nand. Of the whole city but one man was 
blind to the shame of the Court: that man 
was, of course, the King. 

**Women, I confess,” said this merry old 





monarch, in a gossiping humor, to a friend, 
‘‘are terrible creatures in these hot climates; 
but we crowned heads have one advantage over 
other husbands: our honor, as they call it, is 
safe; for, supposing that queens were as much 
bent on mischief as the rest of their sex, where 
would they find kings and emperors to flirt with 
—eh ?” 

When the insurrection which Carlos had so 
largely helped to excite broke out at last, and 
the royal dotard found that he could not even 
escape to Mexico, he packed up what money 
and jewels he could, and abdicated in favor of 
his son Ferdinand. ‘This was in March. In 
April, Carlos repented. Wrote to Napoleon 
that he had been bullied and cheated by his 
son. Ferdinand had offered to be Napoleon's 
friend ; Carlos protested he would be his slave. 
Napoleon shrewdly resolved to let these wretch- 
ed knaves fight it out. 

There was a crowd of grandees and French 
officers present when the duel took place. Fer- 
dinand in later years proved that he possessed 
a fair mastery of the vituperative vocabulary : 
he was a prodigious swearer. But his old fa- 
ther outswore him at Bayonne. Weak and 
helpless as Carlos always was, he was a match 
for his miserable son. Ferdinand reeled un- 
der paternal abuse. He was almost vanquished 
when his devilish mother charged him : 

** Traitor!” said this old woman, ‘‘ nothing 
but the vigilance of the Prince of Peace has 
prevented your murdering your father. I tell 
you to your face that you are my son, but not 
the son of the King.” 

Three days after Carlos had again formally 
resigned his rights on the crown to Napoleon, 
he repented. He wanted to be king again. He 
cried, and talked about the grace of God. He 
bewailed his ‘‘ poor, dear, faithful ,Spaniards.” 
But we are not informed that Napoleon was 
much affected by these evidences of royal dis- 
tress. He gave Carlos a palace and thirty mill- 
ion reals a year; he let the Queen have Godoy 
to live with her; for the rest, he forgot all about 


| them. How Carlos lived during the six years 


of his honorable captivity, it were dull to say; 
he ate, drank, slept, and read the newspapers ; 
if more, it is written in no chronicle. When 
Ferdinand was restored, he made no opposition. 
His penurious son cut down his allowance to 
three instead of thirty millions, and did not pay 
even this very regularly ; and the Queen pre- 
serving her extravagant tastes, and Godoy keep- 
ing up his station, poor Carlos, in exile at Rome, 
a pottering old man, was an unpleasant acyuaint- 
ance. He had a way of asking people who vis- 
ited him to lend him fifty dollars. Who could 
refuse a king so paltry a sum? But he never 
paid any body, and when he died a few days after 
his wife, he owed a handsome fortune to Amer- 
icans, Englishmen and other foreigners. 

Of kings whom revolution and popular dis- 
content have driven from their thrones, the list 
is long. In English history the first of whom 
we have authentic record is that Edward, whom 
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weakness and folly and debased favorites had | to the road when he didn’t provide them with 


ruined. 


He was deposed—the act being, ac- | funds. 


Louis allowed him 50,000 crowns a 


cording to English law, wholly illegal and un- | month; but poor James was always as poor as 


constitutional. 
or less truly, people, nobles, and clergy—delib- 
erately pronounced him dead. The Bishops | 
told himso. Poor Edward had dressed in deep | 
mourning for his own political funeral. His 
voice faltered, he begged for a reprieve; give 
him but a few months, and he would become a 
model king. ‘The Bishops bluntly told him 
it was too late. Edward fainted. They-brought 
him to, and made him stand by while the Judges | 
renounced allegiance, and the Master of the 
Household broke his staff of office. The poor 
man was nearly dead when the ceremony was 
over, and he was remanded to prison. Of his 
subsequent sad story—of the dirty water they 
gave him to shave with—of the scraps from the 
servants’ table which constituted his daily food— 
of the thousand-and-one petty annoyances he 
endured at the hands of his jailers, and of his 
last miserable end, we have all heard enough. 
Poor Edward's history was a terrible warning 
to his successors rather to die than abdicate. 
If James the Second had had courage, he 
might, with all his dullness, have at least pro- 
longed his struggle and his reign. But he was 
a@ moral coward as well as a blockhead. In 
exile he cut a very sorry figure. When he ar- 
rived at the palace of St. Germain, the great 
monarch awaitedhim. James approached Louis 
bending so low that his back was level with the 
horizontal line ; he expected his host to bid him 


Parliament—representing more | a parson. 


| 





rise. But Louis, not to be overdone in formal 


civility, bent down to embrace his royal brother; | 
the two kings kissed each other with the great- | 


est difficulty, being almost on their hands and 
knees, and looking as though they were playing 
at leap-frog. 

When the contest was quite over, and Louis 
made peace with England, James consoled him- 
self with piety. He ‘‘kept up a good deal of 
devotion,” says his biographer; whipped him- 
self privately on Fridays; distributed contro- 
versial tracts among his Protestant followers, 
and when they were very obstinate, had them 
sent to the Bastile, all for the good of their 
souls. When Louis received the British Em- 
bassador, Lord Portland, James confided to the 
nuns that this was a device of Providence to 
soften his heart ; but when Portland was actually 
allowed to hold the candle while the great mon- 
arch read the paper, ‘‘ which,” said the papers of 
the time, ‘‘is lookt upon as an honour as great 
as to give the King his Shirt at the Lever,” 
James confessed that he thought Providence 
was rather hard upon him. He achieved one 
or two petty triumphs over the British Embas- 
sador, which brightened his spirits; and then 
he would ride off to the nuns at Chaillot, tell 
them the story, and wind up, ‘‘ But ah! my sis- 
ters, all such thoughts are vanity !” 

What he missed most, at bottom, was money. 
He had been followed by a band of hungry 





Irishmen, who got drunk in his honor, and took 


| and a dancing-master of rheumatism. 


His son Berwick’s vocation in life 
was to beg; his employment, traveling between 
St. Germain and Rome, to solicit a trifle from 
the Popes. It was a shabby thing after all, 
that the English did not allow their exiled king 
enough to live upon. 

On Good Friday, 1701, the priest who read 
mass before James came to the passage in 
Lamentations, ‘‘ Remember, O Lord what has 
come upon us! consider and behold our re- 
proach ; our inheritance is turned to strangers, 
our houses to aliens.” The book fell from 
James’s hand, and he sank to the ground in an 
apoplectic fit. In September of the same year 
he was hearing mass on a Friday. The priests 
were chanting; they came to this same verse, 
and before they had finished it James had fallen 
in a second fit, from which he never recovered. 
Living, he had been latterly insignificant enough ; 
dead, he did wonders. His corpse cured the 
Bishop of Autun of fistula lachrymalis; a curé 
in Auvergne of palsy in the legs; a monk at 
Tours of quinsy; a country girl of deafness, 
So it can 
not be said that he died in vain. 

As the French court had always called him 
King James, no objection was made when his 
son, whom English historians call ‘‘the Pre- 
tender,” had himself proclaimed at St. Germain. 
But William was furious at the insult, and sent 
M. Poussin home directly. A curious accident 
befell the Embassador on the way. He was 
embarking on board a channel boat at a Kent- 
ish port, when a boy stopped him. The Embas- 
sador angrily demanded what he waited ? 

** What I want,” said the sturdy boy of Kent, 
**igs my boots. When you landed here, you 
were without boots, and I lent you an old pair 
to ride to London. You never returned me my 
boots, nor sent me any money for the loan of 
them !” 

** Boy,” cried the Embassador, haughtily, 
**here’s half a crown, begone!” 

‘*T won't take your half crown, and I won't 
begone,” roared the boy; ‘‘I want my boots!” 

A crowd had gathered round the boy, and 
public sympathy ran strongly against the ‘‘fur- 
riner.” Mr. Poussin, apprehensive of a riot, re- 
quested a constable to take him before a magis- 
trate. This worthy investigated the case, and 
duly condemned Poussin to pay five shillings for 
the boots, which being done, diplomatic inter- 
course between France and England was brought 
to an end. 

Let us contrast James with another monarch 
whose character and fate bore some slight re- 
semblance to his, Gustavus the Fourth, of 
Sweden, is supposed to have gone crazy by read- 
ing Revelations. It is certain that he was sat- 
isfied that many passages in that book referred 
to him. His first notable act was the rupture 
of his marriage with the beautiful grand-daughter 
of Catherine of Russia, Alexandra, whom he re- 
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jected, as is known, actually at the altar in pres- 
ence of the wedding guests. He consoled him- 
self with Frederica of Baden, whom, on the 
evening of their wedding-day, and in the soli- 
tude of their chamber, he initiated to married 
life by bidding her read aloud the first chapter 
of Esther. The poor frightened girl complied. 
When she had ended— 

‘“‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘ madam, let me tell you 
that if you follow the example of Vashti, you 
shall be punished as she was!” 

A miserable life she led of it—this gay, 
frolicsome girl, yoked to a morose, whimsical 
churl like Gustavus. Perhaps he did not beat 
her; he did every thing else. When at last 
his follies and his crimes roused the Swedes 
against him, and Baron Adlerkrantz seized him, 
while Colonel Silverspor wrenched his sword 
out of his hand, he burst into tears and roared 
for pity. They assured him that no harm was 
intended him. He escaped out of the hands of 
his captors, knocked the chief conspirator down 
with a bunch of keys, dashed out of the palace, 
and, as he thought, ran a forester who tried to 
stop him, clea through the body. Luckily for 
the forester, the royal sword only went through 
his coat; his Majesty was secured and locked up. 
He consoled himself by drawing pictures of him- 
self, seated on a white horse, trampling on ‘‘ the 
Beast,”’ and treating his wife worse than ever. 

He sent to the Swedish chamber a paper stat- 
ing that he abdicated the throne from conviction 
that his spiritual interests required it; but the 
Swedes returned the document, intimating to his 
Majesty that they differed with him on the facts 
of the case. Turned out of jail, freed from his 
wife, and sent adrift on the world with a pen- 
sion of ten thousand a year and the title of 
Count Gottorp, Gustavus made the tour of Eu- 
rope, and was much remarked. He went to 
England and fell in with some very high Calvin- 
ists who understood Revelations perfectly ; they 
nearly finished him, and he trampled the Beast 
more strenuously than ever. Some verse which 
he applied to his own case induced him to de- 
cline offers of aid from Russia, and even to re- 
linquish his pension. He retained about $500 
a year; dismissed his servant and a lady who 
had traveled with him as Countess Gottorp; and 
began to apply the visions of St. John to the 
study of the Aurora Borealis. Failing to throw 
light on the phenomenon, he wandered through 
Europe again, pitifully enough, in an old thread- 
bare coat, and lodging at the worst hotels, and 
came to his end at last in a cottage provided 
for him at St. Gall. 

The Scandinavian kings had small luck when 
they fell. The story of the maniac Eric the 
Fourteenth is a scandal to Swedish annals. He 
was undoubtedly crazy, as crazy as Caligula, 
and in the same way. Seven is the historical 





Just before his overthrow, he saw, in a street 
at Stockholm, a flower girl knocked down by a 
carriage. The guards were amazed to hear him 
order her to be conveyed to the palace. Next 
morning an aid-de-camp notified Catherine, 
who was none:the worse for her accident, that 
she was appointed a maid of honor to one of the 
princesses. She said she had rather sell flowers. 
Eric waited upon her in person at noon, and 
commanded her to accept the offer. She had 
a lover, a sergeant. Eric found him at her 
feet: he had the poor fellow seized, and accord- 
ing to the chroniclers, effectually cured of mat- 
rimonial propensities. It was his marriage 
with Catherine which precipitated his down- 
fall. Every body deserted him; Stockholm 
rose in arms. 

In the first impulse of the moment Eric ran 
to his physician, and baring his arm, bade him 
open his veins. The physician declined extra 
professional homicide. 

Caught by his brother John, he was thrust 
into a church and closely guarded. All night 
Catherine the flower girl sat on the steps of the 
church, crying, and piteously begging to be al- 
lowed to visit her husband. Next day he was 
formally imprisoned. The States directed that 
he should be treated humanely (on his surren- 
der he had been promised a principality) ; John 
immured him like a felon, and chained him by 
the leg to a mass of iron which a strong man 
could hardly move. His jailers were the rela- 
tives of the men he had murdered; ingenuity 
was exhausted in devising torments for the bro- 
ken-down King. He was deprived of books, for 
he liked reading. He was fond of music; no 
sounds were allowed to reach him but harsh 
voices and the clanking of fetters. Misfortune 
made him religious; he was denied a Bible. He 
loved his wife ardently ; she was not allowed to 
visit him. 

At the small barred window of his cell the 
faithful flower girl and her son were constantly 
to be seen, trying to catch a glimpse of the poor 
prisoner. But the sentinel had orders to keep 
them off. Occasionally a humane soldier would 
pretend not to see them; she could then ex- 
change a few words of affection with her hus- 
band ; but these happy moments were purchased 
by days of struggles. Even this was deemed too 
great a pleasure. One day when Catherine re- 
paired as usual to the prison, she was sneer- 
ingly asked whom she came to see? Not her 
husband, surely; for he was gone. <A whole 
year passed before she discovered that Eric was 
at Gripsholm. 

The orders here were precise, and could not 
be evaded. Catherine was not to approach 
within speaking distance of her husband. She 
could, however, sit on the grass before the cas- 


| tle, and see him appear at his grated window; 


number of the ladies (including Mary Queen of | show him his child, and teach the little fellow 
Scots and Queen Elizabeth) to whom he de- | to wave his handkerchief to his father, and blow 
clared himself irrevocably plighted at one and | him kisses. Sometimes the jailers chained Eric 
the same time. But no one can tell the num- | for days together to the corner of the room fur- 
ber of the brave men whom he foully murdered. 


thest from the window; when this happened 
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husband and wife thought death would have | 
been a blessing. 

But worse was to come. A conspiracy for | 
the release of Eric was discovered, and he was | 
removed to Orehybus. His chamber was a dark | 
cell, with table, chair, and four planks for a| 
bed, and shut out from light, fresh air, and the | 
world. Fearing him even then, the monarch | 
followed up this change by a humane sentence 
of death. Catherine heard of it. In mid-win- | 
ter she set out for Orehybus; the country she 
had to traverse was wild and sparsely settled ; 
she nearly died before she got there. A chari- 
table peasant let her warm herself at his fire, and 
supplied her with food. She hastened to the 
prison, and discovered a grating which communi- 
cated with her husband’scell: ‘‘ Eric,” she cried, 
‘can you hear me? Beon your guard! Beware | 
of assassins! They seek toslay you. Eric, for 
the love of Heaven, if you can hear me, answer!" 

Eric never answered. <A short while before, | 
an officer had entered his cell, and offered him | 
the choice of dying by suffocation, by opening 
a vein, or by poison. He had chosen the lat- | 
ter, and had swallowed the fatal draught in a 
plate of soup. He was a cripple at the time. 

Let us turn from Eric’s dreary story to that 
of a broken-down King, about whom there was ! 
nothing doleful. Stanislaus Leczinski, after | 
being forced on Poland twice, once by Charles 
XII., and again by his son-in-law, Louis XV., 
found himself at last a fugitive in Lorraine, very 
glad to have a head on his shoulders. He was 
given the Duchy of Lorraine to support his de- 
clining years; and though the revenues were 
so small that he dared not ask his grandchil- 
dren to come and sce him till he had had a| 
consultation with his treasurer, he contrived to 
keep a household consisting of five grand-offi- 
cers, twenty-one gentlemen-in-waiting, seven | 
chaplains, ten doctors, three maitres d’héted, 
twenty-four cooks, seven persons to roast, four 
eonfectioners, five butlers, seven waiters, and 
three hundred and fifty-six other attendants 
under various titles, independent of pensioners 
and soldiery. He led a truly jolly life. He | 
kept the very best company. ll the philoso- | 
phers of France, with Voltaire at their head, | 
were familiar with his mahogany, and many of | 
the fairest and gayest ladies of France loved to | 
spend a week under his hospitable roof. 

Of these ladies Walpole tells a good story. 
In days of yore Madame de Craon had been 
in high favor with Stanislaus. At Nancy, her 
daughter, the Marchioness de Boufilers, reigned | 
supreme, though the King’s age was a sufficient 
guarantee against scandal, so far as he was | 
concerned. Now Stanislaus, like the kings of 
France, had a Chancellor, and with this Chan- 
cellor rumor said that Madame de Boufflers was 
on very good terms. The old ex-King had oft- 
en been at Paris; he had seen the kings, as was 
the practice in those days, enter Parliament, say 
a few words on a measure which they wished to 
have discussed, and then add, Mon Chancelier 
vous dira ie reste. One evening, when a very 





gay company was assembled in the drawing- 
room, the Marchioness, in passing from one 
seat to another, disclosed a remarkably pretty 
| foot and ankle. Old Stanislaus smiled, and, 
, turning to the company, gallantly remarked, 
“* Mais voyez donc le jeli petit pied, et la belle 
| gambe! Mon Chancelier vous dira le reste,” 
History declares that Stanislaus was a good 
ruler in Lorraine. He was undoubtedly an ad- 
mirable cook. If you go to Nancy, you wil] 
still meet old people whose mouths will water 
when you allude to King Stanislaus and his 


|dishes. He could dress a goose so that people 


took it for some very rare foreign bird; and 
his turkeys, served in a mass of strong-acented 
herbs, were always mistaken for cogs #e bruyeres, 


| His confectionary was sublime, and history will 


remember him for his babas. In pies he may 
be said to have been rather jocose than artistic 


| (the dwarf pie, out of which his jester leaped at 


table, is fresh in every one’s memory); but Ude 
acknowledges his obligations to the King in re- 
spect of entremets, and he may be regarded as 
the inventor of raw sauer-kraut. Nor can it be 
| denied that a man who, out of poor Burgundy, 


| made rich Tokay, which, only a short while 


since, sold for forty- two franes a bottle, deserves 
the respectful admiration of posterity. 

Louis had given him twe millions a year for 
his daughter; he spent it, in advance, in build- 


|ing. What was left, his household squandered 
|in gambling. Every night, at nine, when Stan- 


islaus went to bed, the faro-table was spread, 
and the members of his family and his guests 
gathered round it. The servants came up from 


| the kitchen, and stood round the table, outside 


the chairs, staking their pennies as eagerly as 


j the players their louis. Daylight often sur- 
| prised the gamblers at their game. 


He was the oldest King in Europe. ‘I have 


| endured,” he used to say, ‘‘more hardships and 


accidents than most men. Except being burned, 


| I do not know what I have not suffered. Of new 
| mischances, there is really only some catastro- 
| phe by fire that could befall me.” The idea was 


prophetic. His daughter, the Queen of France, 
noticing him in a shabby dressing-gown, sent 
| him a new woolen one from Paris. On the 
| morning of the 5th February, 1766, he had said 
| his pray ers, and went to the wood-fire to light his 
pipe. In leaning over the hearth, his dressing- 
gown caught fire. He tried to extinguish it, 


| but fell and stunned himself against one of the 
| brass ‘‘dogs.” The guard outside ‘‘smelt fire,” 


but it was not allowable for him to enter the 
room. After a few moments’ thought, the odor 
increasing, he shouted for a lacquey. Some 
minutes elapsed before the call was answered; 
when a lacquey entered the room, Stanislaus 
was half burned. ‘‘ You thought, my love,” 
he wrote to his daughter, ‘‘to keep me warm ; 
but I have been much warmer than you intend- 
ed.” It was the end of him. 

He left a volume of philosophical matter be- 
hind him, which has been published. Some of 
his reflections are good. 
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‘‘ Have the courage,” says he, ‘‘to pay your | 

debts at once; to do without what you do not | 
need; to know when to speak and when to be | 
silent; to set down every penny you spend, and 
look at the sum total weekly; to acknowledge 
you are poor; to keep to a resolution only when 
jt is a good one; to make your will; to avoid ac- 
commodation bills; not to borrow money even 
from your dearest friend; to suspect projects 
promising large interest; to tell a man you 
won't, not you can’t, lend him money; to wear 
old clothes till you can pay for new; and to 
keep your feet from getting damp, and make 
your wife and children do the same.” 
” Among broken-down kings, a place—though 
a mean ene—of right, belongs to Alphonso, of 
Portugal. In some points he reminds one of 
Eric and Caligula. He loved blood, and rap- 
ine, and vice; he liked mischief for mischief’s 
sake. He robbed travelers when he was King 
of Portugal; got up gladiator fights among the 
youth of Lisbon; would have killed his own 
brother but for his mother’s intercession. But 
the more heinous of his crimes escape denunci- 
ation from the mere fact that it is impossible to 
allude to them. When it was resolved to get 
rid of him, Schomberg wrote to the Queen, pro- 
posing a revolution, and suggesting that she 
and Pedro, Alphonso’s brother, should be re- 
gents. She received the letter in bed. She 
had scarcely read it through when Alphonso 
entered the room, swearing at her for her lazi- 
ness in being abed so late. She thrust the let- 
ter under her pillow, rose, dressed, and went to 
mass. During the service she bethought her- 
self of the letter, and of the inevitable conse- 
quences of its discovery. Calling her confes- 
sor, she bade him haste to her room, and bring 
her the letter that was under her pillow. 

‘‘Madam,” said the priest, ‘‘I would not 
put my hand into your Majesty's bed for a 
bishopric.” 

The Queen dispatched a waiting-woman for 
the precious document. The woman returned 
with the news that the King was sitting on the 
bed, and she dared not disturb him. Unable 
to bear the suspense, her Majesty ran to the 
palace, and pretexting a violent headache, threw 
herself on the bed, in presence of the King and 
a minister, felt for the letter, found it, and 
pretended to fall asleep. The conspirators were 
saved. 

When the first outbreak took place, and the 
people, not clearly understanding the state of 
affairs, put it down, Alphonso appeared on his 
baleony before the victorious crowd, and an- 
nounced that he forgave them; then seizing a 
flageolet, he began to play a triumphal air. 
Next time there was no misunderstanding. 
Alphonso was placed under arrest, the Queen 
and Pedro became joint regents, then man and 
wife ; and the revolution was over. The Por- 
tuguese behaved handsomely by him. They 
told him he might choose what friends he liked 
to accompany him to retirement. He chose a 





boy, the keeper of his dog-kennel. He lived 
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sixteen years in polite exile, ‘“‘without any 
other exercise than that of taking snuff, eating, 
drinking, and sleeping.” 

Besides Napoleon, whose history after his 
downfall is familiar enough to the readers of 
this Magazine, France has seen three or four 
kings broken down and in exile. 

There was John, the hapless antagonist of 
the Black Prince, who was many long years a 
prisoner in England. He was badly off, poor 
man! The nobles sent him lumps of silver 
from time to time, which he sold to the London 
silversmiths; but the supply was inadequate 
for his copious wants. His falconers alone cost 
a fortune. Happily, his faithful subjects in 
Languedoc, and some other wine-growing pro- 
vinces, sent him a large supply of wine for his 
royal table, and this John sold at a handsome 
profit. For many years he was the largest 
wine-merchant in England, and was the means 
of introducing a taste for French wines into 
parts of that island where they had never been 
tasted before. 

Charles the Tenth was playing whist when 
the revolution of 1830 broke out; and when 
the Duchess of Berri saw, through a telescope, 
the tricolored flag hoisted at Paris, he still in- 
sisted on playing out his hand and marking the 
trick. The honors were with his adversaries, 
No sooner did he arrive in England, and find a 
friendly shelter under the roof of Mr. Weld, 
than he called for cards and made up a rubber. 
When he went to Holyrood he asked for two 
things only—a comfortable mass and a partner 
who didn’t revoke. At Prague he was unfor- 
tunate. He had a pleasant family circle round 
him; his every wish was gratified ; he indulged 
in the offices of his church twice a day ; but he 
could not get a partner who understood his 
game ; and the old monarch, who had lost a 
throne without repining, burst into paroxysms 
of rage and grief at losing five francs, because 
his partner trumped his trick. 

Charles was true to himself at his last hour. 
He bore himself with real dignity when the 
priest brought him the sacrament—his sentence 
of death; he spoke eloquently to his family, 
and passed away like an old hero. His son 
and his friends were standing around his bed, 
when the surgeon whispered in the daughter's 
ear; Henry, with trembling hand, closed his 
father’s eyelids; and the little assemblage 
burst into loud lamentations. 

‘* Like Charles the Tenth! like Charles the 
Tenth !” was the exclamation of Louis Philippe, 
when M. Cremieux had “ packed off royalty in 
a hackney coach.” Orleans did himself in- 
justice ; he was very superior to his Bourbon 
cousin in all emergencies. Superior as a sol- 
dier, superior as a king, superior as a broken- 
down exile. No home in England was happier 
than Claremont during the brief period which 
intervened between Louis Philippe’s retirement 
and his death. It is too soon yet to do justice 
to the ‘‘ Citizen King.” Our English friends, 
who never forgave him for getting the better of 
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them in the Spanish marriage business, have 
defamed him living and defamed him dead. 
Some day his extraordinary merits will be rec- 
ognized. At Claremont his household was a 
model. He did not like his children to dine 
out; he loved to have them around him. He 
carved for them, and piqued himself upon-his 
dexterity and economy. Temperate himself, 
he did not tolerate intemperance in his children. 
His temper was invariably serene and forgiving ; 
his conversation genial, full of anecdote, and 
rich with information. When he fell ill, and 
the physician perceived that his hour had come, 
a dispute arose between him and the royal cen- 
fessor ; neither wished to communicate so un- 


welcome, yet so necessary a piece of intelli- | 


gence to the oldman. The Queen decided that 
the duty devolved upon the physician. He dis- 
charged it in a set speech. 

‘Oh! ch! yes, I understand,” said Louis 
Philippe ; ‘‘ you mean that it is time to depart. 
The Queen sent you, didn’t she?” 

He took the sacrament, and prepared for 
death calmly. Soon afterward, he repented of 
his philosophy, and told the Doctor he had half 
a mind to prove him in error. Next morning, 
when the medical man visited him, and felt his 
pulse and shook his head, the ex-King exclaimed | 
with vivacity, 

**You must not judge so hastily, Doctor. 


This is not a fair trial. I have been coughing | 
a good deal within the last hour, and coughing, | 


as you know, accelerates the motion of the | 
pulse.” * 

Within an hour he was dead. 

Near a dozen popes altogether have earned a | 
claim to rank among broken-down kings. 

When the 
poor Pius VI. was very badly used. He had | 
been unjustly accused of countenancing a mur- | 
der. His museums had been stripped. His | 
city had been all but sacked. His authority | 
had been usurped. But when the French Gen- 
eral, Berthier, urged him to wear a tricolor 
cockade, 

**T know no ensign,” said the old Pope, 
‘*but that of the Church.” And he would not 
put on the tricolor, 

When they ransacked his dwelling, like very | 
robbers in search of treasure, General Haller | 
found a small chest locked. ‘‘ What is this?” 
asked the Frenchman, eagerly. ‘‘Only Spanish | 
snuff,” replied the Pope. Haller tried it, liked | 
it, and ordered the box to be conveyed to his 
quarters. 

**Oh!” said the poor Pope, almost erying 
with vexation, ‘‘ you will surely not deprive me 
of my snuff!” 

“Didn't I say I liked it?” was the French- 
man’s brutal answer. 

A day or two afterward, this same Haller 
surprised the Pontiff at dinner, and demanded 
the immediate surrender of all the Papal treas- 
ures. Pius protested that he had given up 
every thing. 

‘* Holy Father,” said the robber, ‘‘ those are 


two very fine rings you wear; let me hay. 
them.” 

The old Pope begged hard to be allowed to 
remain at Rome. “I am bordering on four. 
score years,” he said; ‘‘I am broken down by 
old age and anxiety; let me die here.” 

‘*A man may die any where,” was the calm 
reply. ‘If you will not go of your own accord 
I am to make you.’ 

They dragged the old man from place to 
place, when he was too ill to get in or out of 
his carriage without help, and fairly killed him 
| at last. 
| ‘* My only regret,” said he to the carding] 

who accompanied him in his exile, ‘is that | 
die out of my own country.’ 

** Holy F ather,” replied the pious charchm: an, 
‘the Pope of Rome is never out of his own 
country.” 

The seventh Pius was treated as harshly be- 
cause he declined to become the slave of Napo- 
leon. His journey to Fontainebleau was a series 
of hardships and petty indignities. For fear the 
people should see him and become excited, when 
his carriage arrived at a town he was not al 
lowed to alight, but was wheeled, inside the 
| coach, into the coach-house, and got out by 

stealth. His occupation during his confine- 
| ment was curious. He was very penurious, 
and used every morning to count over some 
pieces of gold which he had in his desk and hi 
clothes. He never looked into a book, but em- 
ployed himself in patching and stitching his 
gowns, sewing buttons on his small-c lothes, and 
| washing the front of his robe which he used to 
stain with snuff. His interview with Napoleon 
| shows him in another light. 

The Emperor, who had destroyed several 
| pieces of furniture in his impatience and excite- 
| ment while waiting for his Holiness, addressed 
| him in his most persuasive style. He conjured 
| him to transfer the Papal chair from Rome to 

| Paris, so that they might conjointly rule the 

world. He promised him twice as large a reve- 
nue as heretofore, and a large body-guard ; and 
wound up with much emotion by entreating 

| him to share his worldly dominion, power, and 
glory, as his partner. 

The Holy Father had listened without mov- 
| ing a muscle. When the Imperial harangue 
; was ended, he simply exclaimed: ‘‘ Comedi- 

ante !” 

peat What,” roared the enraged Emperor; ‘‘! 
'a comedian! Priest, our friendship is ended.” 
Seizing a model of St. Peter’s which stood on 
the table, he dashed it to the floor, breaking it 
into fragments, and cried: ‘Dost see? even 
so will I break thee, thy chair, thy Church, 
thy rule. The day of wrath (dies ir) is npon 
thee.” 

As calmly as before the Pope uttered the 
single word, ‘* Tragediante !” and left the room. 

When Pius was restored at last to his realms, 
he entered his old room at the Quirinal with 
| feelings which can be imagined. His ecclesi- 
,astical companions were shocked to notice 
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nymphs in a very light attire painted in fresco 
on the walls of the Papal chamber. 

‘‘Ha!” said the old Pope with a smile, ‘‘I 
see our French friends have left their mark. 
Frate, you will be so good as have these ladies 
transfurmed into Madonnas, and then we shall 
all have had our own way.” 

History holds record of two or three queens 


who resigned their crowns, and consoled them- | 


selves in dignified privacy. Zenobia found a 
solace, say the Latin scandal-mongers, in good 
Falernian, taken cold; Christina of Sweden was 
a teetotaller, but knew how to enjoy herself. 
She was a dragoon. So heartily did she de- 
spise effeminacy that she rarely washed, combed 
her hair but once a week, and wore linen that 
was ragged and spotted with ink. This last 
piece of information comes direct from a Jesuit 
father who was a great friend of hers. When 
she abdicated she dressed in male attire, and 
drove people distracted. Ladies were horrified 
at seeing a member of the sex in trowsers with 
frills; the monks, for whose society she showed 
a marked predilection, suffered much distress 
of mind. 

She went to Rome, in both senses of the 
word, and on the night of her ‘‘ conversion,” 
the Archduke, her sponsor, ‘‘ entertained her 
with a mask and dancing.”” Modest critics re- 
gret to say that, in the selection of the ‘‘ mask,” 
the gallant Archduke forgot that his guest was 
a lady; but Christina was above such trifles. 
“It is but proper,” said she, ‘‘ that you should 
give me a comedy to-night, as I gave you a farce 
this morning.” 

When she went to France she created a sen- 
sation, as might have been anticipated. But 
she was not prepared for the enthusiastic re- 
ception given her by the ladies. ‘‘I verily be- 
lieve,” said the female dragoon, ‘‘ that they take 
me for a man, they kiss me so.” At court, 
Louis the Fourteenth gave her precedence over 
his own wife, to his great remorse afterward ; 
for the ex-Queen was at least eccentric in her 
conduct. Her best friend, of her own sex, was 
Ninon de l’Enclos; and Madame de Motteville 
recorded with a blush in her memoirs that, ‘in 
presence of the King, Queen, and the whole 
court, she flung her legs up on a chair as high 
as the one on which she was seated.” 

The barbarous murder of Monaldeschi and 
the scandalous career of the ex-Queen, at Paris 
and Rome, are matters of history. Nothing 
limited her extravagances but the old sorrow 
of broken-down monarchs— want of money. 
She was sometimes reduced to great straits. 
Once, when her purse was at a very low ebb, it 
was proposed to her to dispose of her collection 
of paintings. These were works of merit; but 
not exactly the sort of art which might be ex- 
pected to be found in the boudoir of a lady. 
Christina preferred dunning the Swedes. It is 
very instructive to read her last compositions. 
She wrote, only a short while before her death, 
at a time when her life was no small scandal to 
the Pope her host, and to the Church of which 


she was a zealous member: **I have no envy 
| of those who possess fortune, vast dominions, 
| or treasures. My sole desire is to raise myself 
| above other mortals by merit and virtue ; though 
| death approaches and is necessarily inevitable, 
| I accustom myself to it, and am not disquieted.” 
| She left by her will money for twenty thousand 
| masses for her soul. 

| In this country, the spectacle of an uncrowned 
monarch—if such a title can be given to a re- 
publican President—is no rare sight. No less 
than three walk the streets at the present mo- 
_ ment, without so much as a small boy to stare 
at them. But in Europe the phenomenon is 
rare, and a subject of much philosophic com- 
ment. It has been witnessed once, and once 
only, in England. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, a country gen- 
| theman sat in the stranger’s gallery of the House 
of Lords. Some foreigner who happened to be 
| present asked the country gentleman to point 
him out this and that famous nobleman, and, 
gratified by his politeness, inquired if he had 
ever been there before. 

‘*Never,” said the country gentleman, ‘since 
I sat on yonder throne.” 

The speaker was Richard Cromwell. 





A REMINISCENCE OF A FOREIGN CE- 

LEBRITY’S RECEPTION MORNING. 

T was in the autumn of *49, I think (I do not 

remember dates accurately), that I fortu- 
nately chanced to be in the city of with 
Frederika Bremer. A gentleman who has the 
odd habit of liberalities of the sort, had, on 
going abroad, put his house and well-appointed 
household at her disposal. Miss Bremer had 
nothing of the temper of our valiant English 
cousins who know so well how to apply their 
common law and make their house a castle, or, 
if need be, an impregnable fortress. She was 
accessible at all points, and beset at all, from 
dawning day to “‘dewy eve ;” till what with liv- 
ing on incense and luxuries of all sorts, with in- 
cessant visitors and tedious hospitalities she be- 
came ill and nervous. While at the worst, as 
she used to tell, in a confidential whisper and 
with a tragico-comic air, she was shown with 
importunate civility through one of our model 
insane asylums. Even the patients there had 
disturbed or composed their brains with her nov- 
els, and they received her as a personal friend. 
‘* When I came away,” as she reported, ‘‘ they 
begged me to come again. Oh! I was very 
sure I should go to that mad-house again—a 
patient ; and the good doctor, too, when tak- 
ing leave, said, ‘Come again, Miss Bremer.’ 
‘Oh! without question,’ I said to myself, ‘I 
shall come again to this place.’”” This nervous 
susceptibility is the weakness of an artistic tem- 
perament. 

I was once on a summer's day walking with 
this lady in a country part where the winds 
sweep over the beautiful hills at all seasons. ‘‘A 
southern breeze,” I called it; she said ‘‘a gale 
was blowing.” It disturbed and irritated her; 
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and when I chanced to remark that through life | 


nature has been a source of the greatest enjoy- 
ment to me, ‘‘It is not so with me,” she said ; 


‘*T have been always harassed, angered with | 


the disturbances in animated nature, with the 
warring, and suffering, and destruction there.” 
‘* But,” said I, ‘* naturalists tell us that animals 
of prey inflict only inevitable pain—that they | 
extinguish life with the least possible suffering.” 

She stopped short. ‘‘ It is a lie!” she said, ‘a 
dam-ned lie!” And then laughing at her own | 
vehement expression (and it was in ludicrous | 
contrast with the soft and pathetic voice that 
uttered it), she added, ‘* You must excuse me; 


I am a Scandinavian, and I must swere when I | 


am incen-sed !” 

While the fever of national welcome was at 
its heig 
one morning of each week for the reception of 
visitors, in the treacherous hope of keeping the 
other six to herself. 

It was on a bright Wednesday that my friend 
Sylvia W came to me and said, ‘‘I hear 
that the ‘Star of the North’ is fixed in Mr. 
B——’s firmament for a few hours, will you in- 
troduce me? Ido not go merely to stare at a 
celebrity.” 

‘* Nor to be stared at, my dear Sylvia,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘to cater for your own vanity, to get a 
momentary recognition of your own existence 
from one of these foreign celebrities—the pre- 
vailing motive, as it seems to me, for being pre- 
sented to them.” 

‘* No, indeed,” replied my modest friend; ‘* I 
long to see, with my bodily eye, one to whom I 
owe immeasurable gratitude. I read her books 
when I was but fifteen, and she first inspired me 
with an earnest desire to use life instead of wast- 
ing it. If I have done so, I owe it to the direc- 
tion she gave to the fervors of my youth.” 

How much this still lovely young person had 
‘* done so” is known only to Him who seeth in 
secret. I sighed as I thought how much of that 
good seed had been lost on ‘‘thorny ground.” 
Sylvia misinterpreted my sigh. 

** Perhaps,” she said, ‘‘ you had rather not 
take me there? I am told that visitors swarm 
around her like the frogs of Egypt.” 

‘* Yes, they do; but as the plagued Egyp- 
tians would have welcomed one nightingale 
among the frogs, so I am sure she will welcome 
you. The dear little Lioness is patient—a mir- 
acle of patience under the frog visitation.” 

So having lulled my friend's scruples, we pro- 
ceeded. 

The Star was shining; 
thronged ; 


the worshipers 


the drawing-rooms were filled; all 


the decent classes of the town had a full female | 


representation, except, perhaps, the soi-disant 
‘*best."". These are rarely lured by curiosity, 
or moved by enthusiasm to the violation of 
known conventional laws. 

One must fancy a little woman about the 
heightof the Medicean Venus (not quite so beau- 
tiful!), her figure slightly bent and contracted 


—not by time, for she was then scarcely past | 


her zenith, but as if she had shrunken from the 
rough handling of life—her coloring and feat- 
| ures indicating the race which, according to late 
researches, bore a title from which we have de. 
| rived the word Aristocracy—originally signify. 
| ing a predominating intelligence. Our pretty 
rose-tinted young girls called her ** dreadfully 
| plain ;” and plain she indisputably was, but it 
was a plainness one soon learned to love. Her 
| voice had a killing sorrow in it, not her own, 
but expressive of a tender sympathy with every 
breathing creature that suffered. Not her own, 
| certainly, for ever and anon there was a sparkle 
| from her, a ripple of humor, and a brush of 
irony betokening any thing but a crushed spirit. 

There is an instinct, a spiritual freemaso nry 
by which minds akin recognize one another 
She received Sylvia with distinguishing kind- 
ness, cordially giving her her little hand, so tiny 
as to seem almost uncannie. Poor Sylvia cow- 
ered like a timid dove in the clutch of a real 
lion, and afterward confessed to me that she 
approached Frederika as the impersonation of 
the heroes and heroines of twelve novels! 

Her apartment was redolent with bouquets 
and baskets of flowers brought by her tributa- 
ries. Before her stood a silver waiter of mosses, 
prettily arranged in mosaic. I think they were 
presented by Professor G , to whom she was 
translating their botanical names into the En- 
glish of their Swedish domestic designations. 
She lingered over them as if their familiar as- 
pects were a relief from our strange faces. 
was just pointing out to me our gray moss, 
‘*which we,” she said, called ‘friar’s hair,” 
when, feeling a nudge, I turned round and saw 
a certain quite-young lady, a type of that class 
of our young people who never conceived the 
idea of reverence, who are ‘‘ self-poised” and 
saturated with self-complacency, and would f 
a drawing-room of notoricties as fearlessly a: 
bold Dalgetty would confront a battalion of 
soldiers. 

She repeated her nudge—a characteristic sal- 
utation. 

‘* Please introduce’ me,” she said. 

I looked, as I honestly was, oblivious of her 
name. She prompted me. 

** Anne Jane Smith. Why, I have been in- 
troduced to you three times,” she said. 

I had no choice, and I presented her; where- 
upon she presented a basket of flowers, stared 
her stare, and introduced, one after another, a 
train of young women as long as a Highland 
chieftain’s tail. 

Sylvia and I retained our post of quiet ob- 
servation. ‘* How do you like our country, Miss 
Bremer?” was the question most frequently 
propounded. The replies were couched in vari- 
ous terms, but always uniting the gentleness of 
the dove with the wisdom of the serpent. 

‘** America is too large a space for me yet to 
answer that question; America is a great ro- 
| mance—it takes time to read it.” And with 
| these cautious words there was such a friendly 


She 








| tone—such a gentle grace that no amour-propr¢ 
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turbed. What sparks such unconscious but ob- 
trusive impertinences would have struck out of 
English flint ! 

The young lady-usher I have mentioned was 
not to be detained on the frontier of an acquaint- 
ance. 

«Which of your novels do you like best, Miss 
Bremer?” she asked. 

I did not quite hear the answer; Miss Bre- 
mer’s English is grammatical, idiomatical even, 
bat obscured by her Scandinavian accent. I 
thought (perhaps because I myself prefer it) she 
replied, ‘‘ Home.” But authors are said, like 
parents, not always to love best their fairest 
offspring. 

“Oh!” ejaculated a young Miss in her teens, 
‘“‘¢Bruno’ is such a favorite of mine !” 

‘¢ And of mine, too!” echoed her neighbor. 

“We have a Bruno in oar family,” said a 
chirping girl, who probably comprehended as 
much of Bruno’s gusty nature as a chimney- 
swallow does of a storm in the tropics. 

“If I were to choose a character from all 
your delightful books, Miss Bremer,” said an- 
other aspirant for her notice, ‘‘I should say 
Ma chere Mere is my favorite, she is so natural ! 
such a living character! why, every body knows 
a Ma chere Mere!” 

A smile hovered on Miss Bremer’s lips. She 
may have thought that Ma chere Mere, the mag- 
isterial chatelaine—the imperious mother—the 
willful potentate of her rural domain, could 
scarcely be duplicated in the even lives of these 
unfledged critics. 

The lively girls gave place to two men whom 
I did not know. They had the lugubrious, pro- 
fessional aspect of metaphysical writers. They 
entered into a pedantic discussion of the mode 
of existence in a future state. The lady deftly 
put an end to it by saying, in a deprecating 
tone, ‘*Do you think there are bores there ?” 
Dear Miss Bremer! She was not a match for 
that friend of Rousseau, of whom he boasted that 
he never bored another, nor suffered himself to 
be bored. 

The tide continued to flow in—great the in- 
flux, small the reflux. The poor lady seemed 
infinitely wearied, but still she did not abate one 
jot of patience or benignity under a species of 
martyrdom to which the saints of old were never 
exposed. 

There was one moment when she seemed on 
the verge of fainting. She sank into a chair 
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was wounded, no national complacency dis- | for a voice spoke to Frederika and said, ** You 


look very feeble, and yet I am told you are going 
to a large dinner-party. Shall I strengthen 
you?” 

The good northern blood rushed to the Swede’s 
cheek. She gazed at the shadowy being before 
her as if she were an enchantress whose spell 
hung over her. 

‘** Shall 1 impart strength to you?” reiterated 
the voice. ‘‘I often impart strength to my 
friends; and you, madam, seem much to need 
it, and to you I shall be most happy to give it.” 

The Gospel sincerity of the offer was evident 
to Frederika, but what it proposed or portended 
she was at a loss to divine, till ‘‘ Miss Anne-Jane 
Smith,” the lady of ‘‘ mass” introductions, bus- 
tled forward, and in a sonorous whisper said, 
“It's Miss , the mesmerizer. She only 
wants to make some passes.” 

“Oh! I thank you, I thank you!” exclaim- 
ed Frederika, as eagerly as if she were escaping 
from untried magic. ‘‘I have never made an 
experiment, and I had rather not now.” 

The mesmerizer returned to her post, not at 
all discomfited, but with a certain calm dignity, 
naturally resulting from a conviction of her own 
power, and an elevating sense of its source, as 
if she were mentally quoting, “I know thy 
strength; thou know’st not mine.” 

She sat down near me, and I heard the per- 
son next her say to her, 

**T am glad she declined, sister; you would 
have been ill—” 

** Of course I should,” she replied; ‘and will- 
ing to be so, to impart bodily strength to one who 
has so nobly strengthened the infirm of mind.” 

By this time I felt the propriety of withdraw- 
ing, and beckoned to Sylvia. She started from 
her delightful trance. So it had been to her; 
for there are among our young people some yet 
capable of enthusiasm, the glow and glory of 
their dawn. Frederika had observed the pure 
homage, and selecting some of the loveliest flow- 
ers from ‘‘ Miss Anne Jane’s” basket, she gave 
them to my friend. They will be immortals! 

‘*]T gave five dollars for that basket of flowers,” 
whispered the donor as we passed her. ‘The 
worth to Sylvia of her portion of them could not 
be reckoned in gold. 

Professor G joined us, and we naturally 
talked of the reception. 

‘*The old curse seems to me reversed,” I 
said. ‘‘ Humanity is no longer turned into the 
field, ‘to eat grass as oxen;’ but the ‘inferior 














quite exhausted. Just then a young woman 
—young? she may have been thirty—whom I 
had observed for some time to fix her glowing 
eye on the poor sinking celebrity with a pitiful 
gaze—advanced. I never saw an eye that 
seemed so to look out from a spiritual world. 
It was itself a spirit. Nor do I remember ever 
to have seen moving among living beings a form 
so attenuated and bloodless as this young wo- 


order,’ so called—jackdaws, cockatoos, and 
monkeys—have crept into mortal moulds, and 
infest our drawing-rooms. Is it not sad to see 
| that lady so ‘crowded on?” 

‘*Tiresome enough for her,” replied Sylvia ; 
‘**but delightful for her visitors.” 

Iassured Sylvia I did not speak of such modest 
little adorers as she ; ‘‘ but what right,” I asked 
of Professor G——,, *‘ have nine-tenths of those 


man’s; one would not have been much surprised | people to intrude on Miss Bremer; for instance, 


to see it rise and bear away the soul it so lightly 
invested. Still it had mortal attributes and uses, 


| that ‘Miss Anne Jane Smith,’ with her dozen 
followers ?” 
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‘*No right, certainly,” replied the Professor, 
** according to conventional laws. But our so- 
cial condition is not strictly organized, and the 


deference, refinement, and reserve, of which | 
those laws are the expression, belong to few. | 


The herd obey their instincts, and rush to see a 
foreign celebrity.” 

‘* Yes, to gratify their instinctive curiosity and 
instinctive vanity.” 

‘* Perhaps so,” said the philosophic Professor. 
‘¢We are all, as our Western friends have it, 
‘a /eetle mixed.’” 

** A little!” I exclaimed; ‘‘is not vanity the 
prevailing ingredient? Is it not our national 


quality, par excellence, as pride is the English- | 


man’s ?” 


‘*T am content it should be vanity rather than | 


pride,” replied Professor G ; “the most 
selfish, pharisaical, arrogant, indurating, inhu- 
man of all qualities. Vanity, with its inces- 
sant obtrusions, its self-delusions, and self-exag- 
geration, is amiable in the comparison. Pride 
is the sin of devils; vanity the infirmity of mor- 
tals.” 

‘*Amiable! my dear Professor; disgusting, 
rather. Could such a scene as this reception 
occur in England?” 


‘*Probably not. ‘Every Englishman,’ as 


some one has well said, ‘is saturated in a re- | 


pelling fluid.’ ” 


“The fluid loses its repelling virtue when | 
“The English | 


they come here,” I retorted. 
notorieties who have come among us have failed 
in their most strenuous efforts to dike out the 
multitudinous wave. 
says that the only people in the United States 
who never intruded were the waiters at the 
hotels.” 

‘* Dickens!” replied the Professor. ‘I love 
his name, and honor it; but I never think of 
him without wishing that all his relations to our 
country were blotted out. In these relations he 
has been treacherous to the highest mission of 
his genius. He embodied and demonstrated 
the claims and principles of democracy in his 
admirable books. ‘There he is the humane 
champion of the lower classes. He shows them 
off in brighter jewels than sparkle in a coronet. 
But when he came to the only country where 
the truths he vindicated are in social operation 
—where the people do not take their rights as 
boens from their superiors, but as theirs by di- 
vine charter—he was irritated and disgusted. 
He could stoop with gracious condescension, but 
he could not bear that his fello¥’s should stand 
upright on an even platform with him, and per- 
chance jostle him.” 

** But surely,” I said, ‘‘the admission of equal 
political privileges does not require the surren- 
der of social rights. A man may turn the bolt 
of his sitting-room door, and refuse to open it 
to every ‘ greasy, unwashed citizen’ that chooses 
to knock at it—if, indeed, he be civilized enough 
to knock before he enter.” 

** You and the Professor,” interposed Sylvia, 
modestly, ‘‘like most combatants, seem to me 


Dickens, for example, | 


|more eager to deal good blows than to get at 
the right. Does not the truth lie between 
| you?” 

| **It does, Miss Sylvia,” answered the Profes- 
sor. ‘* The truth is, that modes of society nat- 
urally spring from the condition of a people, 
| The English seem not to haye the philosophy to 
| perceive this, and expect ours to be fashioned 
| after their pattern, which they honestly believe 
| divine. Now, their modes would not svit us: 
|and adopting them would be like wearing gar- 
|ments made for other people—a very poor fit 
| they would be! We have a different civiliza- 
tion from the English.” 

** An admission!” I cried. 
| dear Professor.” 

‘*A different, and, in some respects, an infe- 
rior civilization; much more humanity; and, | 
confess, a lower, though a much wider culture 
Now I imagine there are not five hundred na 
tive families in New England where Dickens's 
| name and Miss Bremer's are not as familiar as 

household words. Their readers fancy that 
these writers have all the virtues their fabulous 
| characters so vividly embody. Therefore it is 
| that, impelled by admiration, gratitude, curiosi- 
| ty—and, perhaps, by the harmless vanity of be- 
ing seen, as well as seeing—they gather in herds 
around these lions. But our people are suscep- 
tible, and therefore teachable. They will learn 
that the time of those who turn time to account 
is their most precious possession, and not to be 
| intruded on without due warrant, and that an 
introduction to those endued with God’s best 
gifts is a higher honor than a presentation at 
court.” 

** And is it only those, Mr. Professor, whom 
you esteem noble by divine gift who are to be 
secured from intrusion? Are we of the Com- 
mons to have no defenses ?” 

** We of the Commons!” he replied, smiling; 
**some of us have a remarkable power of self- 
defense.” 

Our long discussion had brought us to our 
point of separation. 

**T believe,” said the Professor, ‘‘ we have 
each been the champion ef the class from which 
|we sprung. Your father belonged to the old 
| aristocratic ‘Federal’ school; my grandfather 
| fought at Bunker Hill. You are of the Norman 
| blood, and I the Saxon.” 

‘*Then I,” I rejoined, ‘‘ personify pride, and 


| ” 


** But go on, my 





u— 
“1,” he replied, laughing, ‘‘ with that happy 
| old philosopher, Franklin, ‘thank God for the 


,” 


| comfortable thing called vanity. 
| So having had the last word, he shook hands 
with me, and we parted. 


BARBARA’S COURTSHIP. 
*TP\IS just three months and eke a day, 
Since in the meadows raking hay 
On looking up I chanced to see 
The manor's lord, young Arnold Lee, 
With a loose hand on the rein, 
Riding slowly down the lane. 
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As I gazed with earnest look 
On his face, as on a book, 
As if conscious of the gaze 
Suddenly he turned the rays 
Of his brilliant eyes on me; 
Then I looked down hastily, 
While my heart, like cagéd bird, 
Fluttered till it might be heard. 
Foolish, foolish Barbara. 


We had never met before, 
He had been so long away, 
Visiting some foreign shore, 
I have heard my father say. 
What in truth was he to me, 
Rich and handsome Arnold Lee ? 
Fate had placed us far apart ; 
Why, then, did my restless heart 
Flutter when his careless glance 
Fell on me by merest chance ? 
Foolish, foolish Barbara. 


There are faces—are there not ?— 

That can never be forgot ; 

Looks that, seen but once, impress 

With peculiar vividness: 

So it was with Arnold Lee. 

Why it was I can not say 

That through all the livelong day 

He seemed ever near to me, 

While I raked, as in a dream, 

Now the same place o’er and o'er, 

Till my little sister chid, 

And with full eyes open wide, 

Much in wonder, gently cried, 
‘*Why, what ails thee, Barbara ?” 


I am in the fields again: 
"Tis a pleasant day in June, 
All the songsters are in tune, 
Pouring out their matin hymn. 
All at once a conscious thrill 
Led me, half against my will, 
To look up. Abashed I see 
His dark eyes full fixed on me. 
What he said I do not know, 
But his voice was soft and low 
As he spoke, in careless chat, 
Now of this and now of that, 
While the murmurous waves of sound 
Wafted me a bliss profound. 
Foolish, foolish Barbara. 


Am I waking? Scarce I know 
If I wake or if I dream, 

So unreal all things seem ; 

Yet I could not well forego 

This sweet dream, if dream it be, 
That has brought such joy to me. 
He has told me that he loves me, 
He in rank so far above me; 

And when I, with cheeks a-glow, 
Told him that it was not meet 

He should wed with one so low, 
Then he said, in accents sweet, 
‘*Far be thoughts of rank or pelf; 
Dear, I love thee for thyself!” 
Happy, happy Barbara. 


THE THREE NUMBERS. 
HE annals of the police of all countries pre- 
sent the darkest pictures. Take any civi- 


| lized government—and the greater the civiliza- 


tion the greater the crime ; examine its records 
—not forgetting those of dreadful acts which, 
though known to the authorities, have escaped 
the punishment of human laws—read and shud- 
der. No one can long hold office which brings 
him face to face with crime without coming to 
the painful conclusion, however unwillingly, 
that there is nothing possible that man—ay, or 
woman either—will not do. If a passion be 
once permitted to take a firm hold of the human 
mind, there is no gulf, however deep, into which 
that passion’s slave may not be dragged. 
It has been truly said of the French police 
that its officers, not unfrequently, are better in- 
formed than even those who sit in the confes- 
sional. For the guilty, whether of vice, base- 
ness, or crime, do not tell their own story— 
which very few relate without adding, almost un- 
consciously, some favorable coloring—but, have 
it told for them by agents of every rank of life, 
who are ever on the watch, and seem to have the 
receipt of fern-seed, and walk invisible. The 
French police was, and is, seldom at fault. Un 
der some of its chiefs it seemed omniscient. The 
universal knowledge and precision of the police 
at Paris, under the lieutenancy of M. de Sar- 
tines, were exemplified by a story that made 
some impression at the time. <A provincial 
magistrate of experience and talent, who was 
dining with the lieutenant, expressed his doubts 
as to the efficiency of the system, and declared 
his conviction that the machinery was far from 
being so complete as M. de Sartines believed it 
to be. His host assured him that he was mis- 
taken; but, warmed by the good wine, he round- 
ly asserted that he would be in the capital with- 
out the knowledge of M. de Sartines. The con- 
troversy ended by the guest backing his opinion 
with a wager, which M. de Sartines accepted ; 
and the magistrate departed, saying, as he took 
leave of his host, that he was as sure of the louis 
which were staked as if he had them in his 
purse. ‘* We shall see,” said M. de Sartines. 

The magistrate left the city soon afterward, 
and remained for some time in the country. 
He then took every precaution, disguised him- 
self, and arrived alone, late at night, at an ob- 
secure hotel in the outskirts of Paris. After 
taking a slight refection he went to bed. Next 
morning, before he rose, he received from M. 
de Sartines a dinner invitation for that day. 

But though the guilty seldom escaped, in- 
stances were not wanting of perpetrators of the 
most atrocious crimes eluding the grasp of the 
police, to whom they were sometimes, though 
| very rarely, unknown, till after they were be- 
yond the reach of any human tribunal. One of 
these rare instances we shall now narrate. 

In the year 1807, a working shoemaker 
named Picaud lived at Paris. On a Sunday, 





and dressed in his best holiday suit, the young 
, and very nearly handsome bachelor presented 
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himself to a small coffee-house keeper, his equal 


‘* A charming pleasantry. The commissaire 


in rank and age, but richer, and unfavorably is coming this way. I'll tell him that I suspect 
known for his envy of all who prospered around | Picaud of being an agent of the English; you 


him. 


| understand. Upon this they will send for him, 


Matthieu Loupian, like Picaud, was born at and interrogate him. He will be in a fright, 


Nismes, like him had come to try his fortune in 
the great city, and had set up his establishment 
near the Place Saint-Opportune, where he had 
very good custom. He was a widower, and had 
two children—somehow or other few French- 
men hare more—left to him by his deceased 
wife. Three of his neighbors and friends, all 
from the Département du Gard, were with him. 

‘*What’s all this?” said the master of the 
house. ‘‘Eh, Picaud! How fine you are; 
one would declare that you were going to dance 
las treilhas.”’* 

‘**T am going to do better, my Loupian; Iam 
going to be married.” 

** And whom have you chosen to plant the 
matrimonial appendages on your head?” said 
one of the auditors, named Allut. 

**Not the second daughter of your mother- 
in-law, for in that family they do it so clumsily 
that vours have broken through your hat.” 

The rest looked, and beheld a considerable 
solution of the continuation of the front of the 
crown of the hat of Allut. The laugh was loud 
and long, and with the gay shoemaker. Truth 
wounds, and Allut did not laugh. 


| and for eight days at least the marriage must 
wait.” 

| ‘*Loupian,” said Allut, ‘this is beyond a 

| joke; itis a bad game. You don’t know Pi- 


| caud—if he finds you out, he is capable of ro- 
' . . 

| venging himself severely.” 

**Bah! bah!” said the others; ‘‘one must 


| have some amusement in the Carnival.” 
} 
| 


** As you please ; but I warn you that I have 
nothing to do with it; every one to his taste.” 

“Oh,” replied Loupian, sharply, ‘‘I don't 
| wonder at thy head ornaments; thou art a 
| capon.”” 

‘*‘T am an honest man; thou art an envious 

one. I shall live peaceably; thou wilt die 
| wretchedly, Good-night.” 

With this, Allut turned on his heel; and so 
| soon as he was gone the trio encouraged each 
| other not to abandon so pleasant an idea; and 
| Loupian, the inventor of the proposition, prom- 
, ised his friends to make them laugh 4 ventre 
| déboutonné. Two hours afterward the commis- 
| sary of police, before whom Loupian had let his 

tongue run, did his duty like a vigilant officer. 
| Out of the prattle of the caféetier he composed 


‘* Joking apart,”’ said Loupian, ‘‘ who is your | a superb report in true commissary style, and 


intended, Picaud ?” 

**La de Vigouroux.” 

**What! the rich Margaret ?” 

“<The same.” . 

**But she has a hundred thousand francs,” 
cried Loupian. 

**T will pay her in love and happiness; and 
I invite you all, gentleman, to the mass, which 
will be said at St. Leu, and to the dance after- 
ward, which will take place at the Bosquets de 
Vénus, rue aux Ours.” 

The four friends could hardly mutter their 
thanks, so confounded were they by the good 
fortune of their comrade. 

‘*When are you to be married?” inquired 
Loupian. 

**Next Tuesday.” 

** Tuesday ?” 

**Yes, I count upon you all—I am going to 
the mayoralty, and thence to the house of M. 
le Curé!” and away hurried Picaud. Those 
whom he had left looked after him, and then 
at each other. 

**Ts he lucky, this droll ?” 

**He is a sorcerer.” 

** Such a beautiful, such a rich girl!” 

**To be married to @ cobbler!” 

** And Tuesday is to be the marriage-day.” 

** Yes, three days hence.” 

**Tll lay you a wager,” said Loupin, with a 
black look, ‘‘ that I will retard the féte.” 

‘Why, what will you do?” 

**Oh, a bit of sport.” 

** What, pray ?” 





* A popular dance in Lower Languedoc. 


handed it in to his superior. The fatal note 
was taken to the Duc de Rovigo; it coincided 
with the revelations of the movements in La 
Vendée. No doubt Picaud was the go-between 
between the south and the west. He must be 
a person of importance, and his assumed trade 
only served as a mask to the gentleman of Lan- 
guedoc. In short, in the night between Sun- 
day and Monday, the unhappy Picaud was ap- 
prehended in his chamber with such mystery 
that no one saw him depart, but from that day 
all trace of him was completely lost. His rela- 
tions, his friends, could not obtain any tidings 
of him, and at last ceased to inquire about him. 

‘“*Time rolls its ceaseless course ;” 1814 ar- 
rives; the Imperial Government falls; and from 
the castle of Fenestrelle descends, about the 
15th of April, a man bowed by suffering, and 
age-stricken, more by despair than by time. 
In seven years, one who knew him and looked 
upon him might say that he had lived half a 
century. But no one will know him; for he 
does not recognize himself when, for the first 
time since his incarceration, he views himself 
in a looking-glass at the wretched inn of Fen- 
estrelle. 

This man, who in his prison went by the name 
of Joseph Lucher, had served, more like a son 
than a servant, a rich Milanese ecclesiastic, who 
indignant at the conduct of his relatives, who 
had abandoned him in his affliction, in the hope 
that it would soon do its work and leave them 
in possession of his great fortune, had not trust- 
ed them with the credits which he possessed in 





the Bank of Hamburg, nor with those which he 
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had placed in the Bank of England. Moreover, 
he had disposed of the chief portion of his do- 
mains to one of the great dignitaries of Italy, 
and the annual rent was payable to a banker in 
Amsterdam, who was charged to transmit the 
money to the wealthy prisoner. 

This noble Italian, who died on the 4th Jan- 
uary, 1814, had made the poor Joseph Lucher 


the sole heir to about seven million francs of | 


property, besides imparting to him the secret of 
a hidden treasure of about twelve hundred thou- 
sand francs in diamonds, and of at least three 
millions in specie, in the form of Milanese du- 
cats, Venetian florins, Spanish pieces of eight, 
French louis, and English guineas. 

Joseph Lucher, liberated at last, traveled rap- 
idly toward Turin, and soon arrived at Milan. 
He acted with caution and prudence, and at 
the end of a few days found himself in posses- 
sion of the treasure which he had come to seek, 
with the addition of antique gems and admira- 
ble cameos all of the highest value. 

From Milan Joseph Lucher went to Am- 
sterdam, Hamburg, and London in succession, 
and during this journey collected wealth suffi- 
cient for the coffers of a king. Moreover, Lu- 
cher, instructed by his master and benefactor 
with regard to the secret springs of speculation, 
knew so well how to dispose of his property that, 
after reserving his diamonds aud a million, he 
created an income of six hundred thousand 
francs, payable partly by the Bank of England, 
partly by the German Bank, the Bank of France, 
and that of Italy. 

This done, he turned his face toward Paris, 
where he arrived on the 15th of February, 1815, 
eight years, day for day, after the disappear- 
ance of the unfortunate Picauti. 

Joseph Lucher, on the morning after his ar- 
rival at Paris, as he was without any following 
—without even a valet—caused himself to be 
taken to a maison de santé. On the return of 
Napoleon, Lucher. was still sick, and so contin- 
ued during the detention of the Emperor in the 
Isle of Elba. As long as Napoleon remained 
in France, the sick man postponed his convales- 
cence; but when the second Restoration seemed 
definitely to have consolidated the monarchy— 
which appears to be as impossible in France as 
a republic—and to have firmly established Louis 
XVIIL., the habitué of the maison de santé quit- 
ted it, and bent his steps to the quartier Saint- 
Opportune. 

There he heard of the disappearance—in the 
month of February, 1807—of an honest young 
shoemaker, about to be most advantageously 
married ; but that a pleasantry of three of his 
friends had marred his good fortune, and that 
the poor fellow had either fled or been carried 
off. Finally, that no one knew what had be- 
come of him—that his intended lamented him 
for two years—and then, fatigued with weeping, 
married the cafetier, Loupian, who having by 
this marriage added greatly to his property, 
now possessed on the Boulevards one of the best 
frequented cafés in Paris. 





Joseph Lucher heard this story with no fur- 
ther show of interest than what might be expect- 
ed from such a narrative; but he inquired rat- 
urally enough, what were the names of those 
pleasant people who were said to have caused 
the misfortune of the young shoemaker. His 
informants had forgotten the names of these 
persons. 

‘* Nevertheless,” added one of those whom 
the new-comer interrogated, ‘‘ there is a certain 
Antoine Allut who boasted in my presence that 
he knew those of whom you speak.” 

“‘I knew a man named Allut, in Italy; he 
was a native of Nismes.” 

‘** He of whom we are talking is also a native 
of Nismes.” 

**This Allut lent me a hundred crowns, and 
begged me to repay them, as soon as it was con- 
venient, to his cousin Antoine.” 

** You can send the sum to him at Nismes, 
for he has retired there.” 

Next morning a chaise de poste, preceded 
by a courier, who paid triple guides, flew rather 
than rolled on the road to Lyons. From Ly- 
ons, the carriage followed the Rhone by the 
Marseilles road, and quitted it at the bridge of 
the Holy Ghost. There an Italian Abbé de- 
scended from the carriage for the first time 
since the commencement of the journey. He 
hired a small vehicle, went down to Nismes, 
and alighted at the well-known Hotel du Lux- 
embourg, and at once inquired of the people 
what had become of Antoine Allut? This 
name, nearly as common in that country as 
‘* Smith” is irfours, is there borne by many fam- 
ilies differing in rank, fortune, and religion; and 
some time elapsed before the individual who 
was the object of the visit of the Abbé Baldini 
was ascertained. At last the Abbé found his 
man, was formally introduced, and, after cer- 
tain preliminaries, informed Antoine that, being 
imprisoned at the Chateau de I’(uf, at Naples, 
for a political offense, he, the Abbé, had become 
acquainted with an excellent companion, whose 
death, which took place in 1811, he deeply re- 
gretted. 

** At this time,” said the Abbé, ‘“‘he was a 
bachelor of some thirty years of age; and he 
expired, still lamenting his country forever lost 
to him, but pardoning those of whom he had 
just right to complain. He was a native of 
Nismes ; his name was Picaud.” 

Allut could not suppress a cry. The Abbé re- 
garded him with an astonished look. 

‘*You knew then this Picaud?” said he to 
Allut. 

** He was one of my good friends. Poor fel- 
low! and he died far from his country, and in 
misery! But do you know the cause of his ar- 
rest ?” 

** He did not know it himself, and he attested 
his ignorance with such oaths that I can not 
doubt that he knew it not.” 

Allut sighed heavily. The Abbé continued, 

** As long as he lived one sole idea occupied 
his mind. He would, he said, give up his hopes 
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of heaven to any one wie will: name the au- At this moment his wife entered, with & Vis- 
thor or authors of his arrest. This fixed idea | age that bore the unmistakable traces of recent 
inspired Picaud with the thought which found | and violent chagrin. She traversed the cham- 
expression in the singular testamentary dispo- | ber with rapidity, and stopping short before her 
sition which he made, But first, I ought to tel! | husband, who was still overwhelmed by the dis- 
you that in the prison Picaud had rendered re- | course of the Italian Abbé, 
markable services to an Englishman, a prisoner, ‘*My man,” said she, ‘‘ you had better £0 
as he was, who at his death left Picaud a dia- | hide yourself; and I may as well never show 
mond worth at least fifty thousand francs.” | my face in the town again. Your brother and 
‘* He was lucky,” interrupted Allut. “ Fifty sister will crush us with the imsolence of their 
thousand francs! It is a fortune!” | fortune ; know that they have just received by 
‘*When Picaud,” continued the Abbé, ‘found | | the diligence a windfall of twenty thousand 
himself on his death-bed, he caused me to be | | francs.” 
summoned, and said to me, ‘ My end will be | bia Twenty thousand francs!” repeated her 
tranquil, if you promise to accomplish my wish- | husband, in consternation; ‘‘ and whence ?” 
es—will you promise me?’ ‘I swear,’ ‘said I, | ‘*Tt is quite a history. Your brother, a year 
*to do so, persuaded that you will exact no- ago, saved from drowning a Dane who had come 
thing contrary to honor and religion.’ ‘ Nothing | to see the Comte de Rantzau, at Avignon. The 
contrary .to either,’ said he: ‘hear me, and | stranger, after thanking him, departed, and now 
you will judge for yourself. J never could dis- | this noble ac knowledgment arrives all in the 
cover the names of those who have plunged me | shape of beautiful louis d’or. Won't they be in- 
in this place of torment ; but I have had a rev- | tolerable? Won't they look down upon us and 
elation. A voice from heaven has declared to | crush us, your younger brother, my younger 
me that one of my compatriots, Antoine Allut, | sister? Oh, I shall certainly die of grief!” 
of Nismes, knows who denounced me. Go to ** And more especially, Madame, at the mo- 
him when your liberty shall be restored, and | ment when Monsieur, your husband, refuses a 
present him, on my behalf, with the diamond | legacy of fifty thousand francs at least, which a 
which I possess by the beneficence of Sir Her- | dying friend has left him,” added the Abbé. 
bert Newton; but I add one condition—it is, ‘*What! does he refuse fifty thousand frances?” 
that on receiving the diamond from you, he will | cried the wife, with such a look and gesture as 
confide to you the names of those whom I re- | subdued or guilty husbands only can appreciate. 
gard as my assassins. When he shall have ** So at least, it seems to me,” said the Abbé, 
named them, you will return to Naples, and hay- | quietly ; and he recommenced the recital of the 
ing inscribed their names on a plate of lead, | story which he had already told, not without 
you must place the plate in my tomb. Here | displaying the ring, which, nevertheless, quitted 
are four thousand sequins for my burial in a | not his finger. 
church and in a separate vault; here, too, are It would have required a different character 
sixteen hundred sequins more for the expenses | from that possesséd by Antoine Allut to defend 
of your journey to Nismes—all this I possess | himself against the terrible assault which at- 
from the beneficence of my dear master, Sir} tacked him. Envious of others, like too many 
Herbert Newton. Touched by pity, I solemn- | small and littleminded people, and also like too 
ly swore to execute his wishes faithfully. He | many great ones, the prosperity of his brother 
placed in my hands the diamond and the moncy, | seemed to him an outrage on his poverty. His 
and died in peace. Prisoner though I was, I | wife immediately ran to fetch a neighboring 
caused his desire to be fulfilled. - He reposes at | jeweler, who, having examined the stone, de- 
Naples in the church of the Holy Ghost; and | clared that he would give for it sixty-three thou- 
as soon as my liberty was restored to me, I | sand seven hundred and forty-nine francs eleven 
came to France to acquit myself with fidelity of | centimes, provided that they would take in de- 
the engagement into which I had entered with | duction a charming ferme ornée producing an 
your poor compatriot. Here am I, and here is | income of two thousand nine hundred and ninety 
the diamond.” francs, and which, to settle the affair, he would 
As he uttered the last words, the Abbé Bal-| part with to them at a valuation of fifty-five 
dini waved his hand, and from his middle finger | thousand francs. 
sparkled a solitaire whose water, size, and brill-| The man and his wife appeared to be abso- 
iancy announced its value. He had certainly | lutely crazy with joy; and Madame Allut es- 
not exaggerated when he spoke of this admira- | pecially, could not contain herself. She com- 
ble stone being worth fifty thousand francs, for | mitted a thousand extravagances, and could not 
if sold in a good market it would have brought | resist embracing the Abbé, who submitted to the 
at least from eighty to ninety thousand francs. | operation with as good a grace as he could com- 
Antoine Allut contemplated the brilliant with} mand. As for Antoine Allut, carried away by 
the eyes of a falcon; a cold sweat stood upon | the unexpected flood of prosperity, he at once 
his brow, his mouth was frightfully contracted ; | acknowledged that he knew and would declare 
and as he made a gesture of rejection, the shud- | the names required—not, however, without a 
der which agitated his body showed what a | cold fit of hesitation and a secret feeling of ter- 
combat between avarice and prudence raged in|ror. But his wife was there—and at his dicta- 
his heart. tion the Abbé wrote the following names— 
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Gervais Cuausarp, Guituem Sovari, Mat- 
qHieu Lovurian. 

The ring was now handed to Allut, and, upon 
the terms proposed, became the property of the 
jeweler, who settled the business upon the spot ; 
and four months afterward, to the eternal de- 
spair of Allut and his wife, sold the gem to a 
Turkish merchant for a hundred and two thou- 
sand francs. 

Of all the malignant passions, revenge alone 
involves pleasurable sensations, short-lived and 
dearly purchased as they are. Envy, anger, 
hatred, and the rest, are all accompanied by 
pain; but it has passed into a proverb that re- 
venge is sweet. 

Difference of price in the mercantile world, 
especially if it be sudden, often occasions strange 
changes. One speculator rises upon the ruin 
of another. He who yesterday reveled in pomp 
and luxury becomes a pauper to-day. He who 
is unknown and despised one week—especially 
in bubble-time—shines a millionaire in the next. 
In the case before us, the difference caused a 
murder, and the ruin of Allut and his wife. The 
jeweler was found in his garden, stabbed to the 
heart, and when, on suspicion arising, Allut 
and his wife were sought for, they were no- 
where to be found. Time wore on; the mur- 
derers of the jeweler were never brought to jus- 
tice, and the last that was heard of Allut and 
his wife was that they were living in wretched- 
ness in Greece. 

An aged lady one day presented herself at the 
Café Loupian, and asked for the proprietor, to 
whom she confided that her family was deeply 
indebted for eminent services to a poor man 
ruined by the events of 1814, but so disinterested 
that he would receive no recompense, and only 
wished to enter as gargon into an establishment 
where he would be kindly treated. His name, 
she said, was Prospére ; he was no longer young. 


and seemed some fifty years old ; and if M. Lou- 


pian would take him, she would ; give to his mas- 
ter one hundred francs a month without the 
knowledge of the gargon. 

Loupian accepted the offer. Shortly after- 


ward a sufficiently ugly and ill-dressed man pre- | 


sented himself. Madame Loupian looked hard 
at him, and it seemed to her for an instant that 
she had seen this man somewhere before ; but 
upon looking again she could recall no remem- 
brance, and busied with her affairs soon forgot 
the momentary impression. 

The two natives of Nismes regularly fre- 
quented this café. One day one of them did 
not make his appearance, and jokes passed at 
his absence. The next day came and passed, 


still he came not. Where could he be? What | 
could he be doing? Guilhem Solari undertook | 


to find out the cause of his absence. Guilhem | 
returned to the café about nine o’clock in the 
evening, pale as death, and could scarcely find | 
words to relate that, on the Pont des Arts, at 
five o'clock on the previous morning, the body | 
of the unfortunate Gervais Chaubard had been | 
found, pierced by a poniard. The weapon re- | 


mained in the wound, and on the handle were 
engraved the words—NumBer One. 
Conjectures were abundant enough ; ut still 
all was conjecture. The police moved heaven 
and earth, but the guilty person contrived to 
evade all their investigations. Some time after 
the shocking event, a pointer, a superb dog, be 
longing to the proprietor of the café, was pois- 
oned, and a young waiter declared that he had 
seen a customer throw biscuits to the poor beast. 
This young man gave a description of the sus- 
pected customer, who proved to be Loupian’s 
enemy, and who, to annoy him, was in the habit 
of coming to the café, where Loupian was, in a 
degree, under the customer’s command. An 
action was brought against the malicious cus- 
tomer, but he satisfactorily proved his innocence 
by an alibi. He was a supernumerary courier, 
employed by the post-office, and on the day in 
question he was proved to be at Strasburg. A 
fortnight afterward Madame Loupian’s favorite 
parrakeet went the way of the poor dog; the 
bird had been poisoned by bitter almonds and 
parsley. Naturally enough searching inquiry 
was recommenced ; but without result. 
Loupian, by his former marriage, had a 
daughter, in whose eyes shone her sixteenth 
summer, and who was beautiful as an angel. 
A dashing personage saw and loved, and ex- 
pended extravagant sums to gain to his interest 
the waiter of the café and the charming girl's 
bonne. By these means he obtained several in- 
terviews with the beauty, and the generous gal- 
lant so well plied his suit that the young lady, 
| before she was aware, found herself in the way 
| of becoming a mother before she was a wife. 
| Sinking with shame, she had yet the good sense 
| to avow to her parents the situation in which 
she found herself by listening to the winning 
tongue of one whom she represented as a mar- 
quis and a millionaire. Her parents were in 
despair at first ; but they took heart, sought, and 
ponens an interview with monsieur. He did 
not attempt to deny the paternity; but, on the 
contrary, expressed his determination to marry 
their daughter, not without acknowledging his 
| wealth, showing his family tree, and the titles to 
| his estates. ‘The joy and gratitude of the Lou- 
pians may be imagined. The marriage took 
| place, and the bridegroom, who appeared anx- 
| ious to repair the mischief he had done by the 
| splendor and publicity of the ceremony, ordered 
| for the evening a magnificent repast of one hun- 
| dred and fifty covers at the Cadran- Bleu. 
At the hour appointed the guests were as- 
sembled; but where was the marquis? Each 
| regarded his neighbor with mute surprise—when 
a letter arrived. It announced that, in obedi- 
ence to the commands of the King, the marquis 
had repaired to the chateau. He apologized 
for his absence, begged that the company would 
dine without waiting for him, and informed 
them that he would take his place by the side 
of his wife at ten o'clock. Accordingly they 
went to dinner, but without the amiable bride- 
groom. The bride did not look pleased, though 
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the guests felicitated her on the enviable posi- 
tion of her husband. The dinner was eaten; 
and at the dessert a waiter placed under the plate 
of each guest a letter. 


informed them that the husband.was a convict 


Fancy the frightful consternation of this 
wretched family. 


Four days after this heavy blow they went to 
spend their Sunday in the country, with the 
view of mitigating their grief by change of scene 
and amusement. During their absence an 
apartment immediately below the café was set on 
fire in nine several places. Under pretense of 


gutted the place. The flames raged, and ceased 


was completely ruined—all his money, credits, 


nothing remained but a small property belong- 
ing to his wife. 

Trite, but most true, is the saying, that pros- 
perity makes friends and adversity tries them. 
The Loupians were not long in discovering the 
quality of those who had sworn to them eternal 
friendship. All their friends abandoned them ; 
one alone was found faithful among the faith- 
less—the old waiter, Prosptre. He would not 
quit them; he declared that, as he had shared 
in their prosperity, he would participate in their 
adversity. He was admired and lauded as a 
A new 


rare example of fidelity and goodness. 
but very modest café was established, Rue St. 


Antoine. Thither Solari still repaired. One 
evening he was seized, on his return home, with 
excruciating pains; a physician was sent for. 
He declared that the patient was poisoned ; and, 
notwithstanding every effort, the unfortunate 
man died in terrible convulsions. 

Twelve hours afterward, when, according to 
custom, the bier was exposed under the entrance 
of the house where Solari had lodged, a paper 
was found attached to the black mort-cloth that 
covered the coffin. On this paper were inscribed 
the words—NemBeErR Two. 

Besides the daughter, whose destiny had been 
80 unfortunate, Loupianhadason. This youth, 
beset by men of bad character, struggled at first 
against their temptations, but the allurements 
of abandoned women did what the unaided ex- 
ample of the vicious of the other sex had failed 
to do, and he gave himself up to debauchery. 
One night his companions proposed a frolic; 
the fun was to consist in breaking into a liqueur 
store, carrying off a dozen bottles, drinking 
the contents, and paying next day. Eugene 
Loupian, already half intoxicated, clapped his 
hands at this proposal. The door of the store 
was prized open, the bottles were chosen, and 
each of the hopeful band had pocketed two, 
when the police, who had received informa- 
tion from a traitor in the camp, pounced upon 
the six culprits, who were tried, and the ruin- 
ous sentence awarded by the law for vol de nuit 


All expected an agree- | 
able surprise—a surprise they had. The letters | 


It appeared like a hideous | 
dream, nor could they realize the situation. | 


| dered about sad and solitary. 
| while he was walking in a sombre alley in the 
| garden of the Tuileries, a man in a mask sud- 
| denly presented himself before the distracted 
| wanderer. 





|avec effraction, was pronounced upon them, 


Royal pity saved the misguided young man from 
the infamy of the galleys, in spite of the incred- 
ible efforts and interest made by some unseen 
enemy to turn aside the clemency of the Sover- 


eign ; but Loupian’s son had to undergo an im. 
escaped from the galleys, and that he had fled. | 


prisonment of twenty years. 

This catastrophe all but completed the ruin 
and disaster of the Loupians. The wife, she 
who had been the cynosure of the quarter as /a 


| belle et riche Marguerite, died of grief, and with- 
| out children. 


The remains of the fortune which 
she had brought passed from her husband's fam- 
ily, and Loupian and his daughter remained with- 
out any resources. Then the honest waiter, who 


| . . 
| had his savings, came forward and offered them 
giving assistance, a mob of wretches absolutely | 


to the young woman—but at what price? Suf- 


| fice it to say that the wretched daughter, sunk 
not till the whole house wasconsumed. Loupian | 


in the extremity of misery, and in the hope of 


| saving her father, accepted the shameful condi- 
and furniture were destroyed or stolen, and | 


tions, and became the mistress of Prospere. 
Loupian could hardly be said to exist. 
misfortunes had shaken his reason. 


His 
He wan- 
One evening, 


‘** Loupian,” said he, ‘‘ dost thou remember 
1807 ?” 

‘6 Why ?” 

‘* Knowest thou the crime which thou didst 
then commit ?” 

**A crime!” 


‘‘An infamous crime! Out of envy thou 


| didst consign thy friend Picaud to a dungeon— 


dost thou remember ?” 

‘* Ah, God has severely punished me for it.” 

‘* Not so—but Picaud himself! He, to sate 
his revenge, stabbed Chaubard on the Pont des 
Arts. He poisoned Solari. He gave thy daugh- 
ter a convict for a husband. He laid the snare 
into which thy son fell. His hand even conde- 
scended to destroy the dog of which thou wert 
so fond, and the parrakeet on which thy wife 
doated. His hand set fire to thy house. He 
summoned the robbers to the spoil. He caused 
thy wife to die of grief—and thy daughter is his 
concubine. Yes—in thy servant Prospere know 
Picaud—but only at the moment when he plants 
his Numper Turer!” 

With the last words came a stab, so well 
aimed at the heart of the victim, and driven so 
home, that Loupian had only time to utter a 
feeble cry before he fell dead. 

This last act of vengeance accomplished, 
Picaud turned to leave the garden, when a hand 
of iron, seizing him by the neck, hurled him to 
the earth beside the corpse, and before he could 
recover from his surprise, a man bound him hand 
and foot, gagged him completely, and then, 
wrapping him up in his own cloak, carried him 
hurriedly away. 

The rage, the astonishment of Picaud, thus 
gagged and borne along on the shoulders of a 
giant, as his carrier seemed to him, may be im- 
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agined. Onward, still onward. Surely he 
could not have fallen into the power of the po- 
lice. . . A gendarme, if he had been 
alone, would not have taken these extraordinary 
precautions, even if he had suspected that ac- 
complices were near. One summons would 
have sufficed to bring the sentinels in the neigh- 
borhood to his aid. Was it, then, a 
robber who thus bore him away? . . . . But 
what a singular robber! It could hardly be a 
piece of pleasantry. These thoughts passed 
rapidly and doubtfully through the perturbed 
mind of Picaud; but the only conclusion that 
the assassin could at last satisfactorily realize 
was, that he had been watched, and had fallen 
into an ambush. 

When the man upon whose shoulders he was 
thus borne stopped, Picaud calculated that his 
bearer had walked rapidly nearly half an hour. 
Enveloped in the cloak, he himself had seen 
none of the places on his route. When he was 
freed from his wrapper and the gag he found 
himself laid on a truckle-bed. The air was 
thick, and heavy, and stagnant, as if from long 
confinement, and as he cast his baleful eyes 
fearfully round him he perceived that he was 
in a cavern, belonging apparently to an aban- 
doned quarry or mine. It was furnished in 
some sort; there was a stove, the smoke of 
which found its way upward through some cran- 
nies; an iron lamp threw a fitful and melan- 
choly gleam around, and its lurid light fell full 
upon a figure standing erect and with folded 
arms in front of Picaud. It was the man who 
had brought him there. 

The murky state of the place, the agitation 
which shook the body and soul of Picaud, the 


‘*Thee—thee! Who art thou?” 

**T am thy accomplice—a wretch who, for 
gold, sold to thee the life of my friends. Thy 
gold hath been fatal to me. The cupidity light- 
ed up by thee in my soul has never been extin- 
guished. The thirst of riches made me furious 
and guilty. I KILLED THE MAN WHO CHEATED 
mE. I fled with my wife. She died in exile, 
and I—I was arrested, judged—no matter for 
what—and condemned to the galleys. I under- 
went exposure, the scourge, and the brand. I 
know the weight of the chain and the bullet. 
At last, having escaped in my turn, it was my 
will to find and punish this Abbé Baldini, who 
so well finds and punishes others. 1 hastened 
to Naples. He was not known there. I sought 
for the tomb of Picaud, and I learned that Pi- 
caud lived. How did I know this? Neither 

, thou nor the Pope shall force that secret from 
me. Immediately I set forth in pursuit of this 
pretended corpse; but when I had found him 
two assassinations had already signalized his 
vengeance. The children of Loupian were ru- 
ined ; his house burned; his fortune destroyed. 
This very evening I was going to that unfortu- 
nate to tell him all; but again thou hast been 
beforehand with me. The demon gave thee 
the precedence, and Loupian had fallen under 
thy blow before God, who conducted me, per- 

| mitted me to snatch thy last victim from death. 
What does it signify after all? I nave THER! 


In my turn I can render unto thee the evil thou 
I have been able to prove 


“hast done unto me. 

to thee that the men of our country have as good 

| arms as they have memories. I am. ANTOINE 
ALLutT!” 

Picaud answered not. He took a deep breath, 


change which ten years of misery and despair as if for the purpose of raising an outcry, but if 
bring upon the human face, forbade the assas- he had any such intention it was immediately 
sin of Loupian to recognize the individual who | frustrated by Allut, who again gagged him. As 
appeared to him like aphantom. He examined he lay strange thoughts passed through his soul. 
with fascinated stare, and in fearful silence, the | Sustained up to this moment by the intoxica- 
withering features and flashing eyes that glared tion of vengeance he had in a great degree for- 
upon him, waiting in agonizing expectation for | gotten his immense fortune, and all the pleas- 
a word—one word—that might tell him his fate. | ures which it would command. But his re- 
Ten minutes (which seemed to Picaud hours) venge was now fed full; now it was time to 
passed before cither of these men exchanged a, think of living the life of t® rich ; and now he 
syllable. | had fallen into the hands of a man as implaca- 
** Well, Picaud,” said the other, ‘‘ what name | ble as himself. These reflections shot through 
would you prefer now? Shall it be that which | his brain with the rapidity of a galvanic spark ; 
you received from your father, that which you and in an agony of rage he convulsively bit the 
took when you were let out of Fenestrelle—will | gag which Antoine had replaced. 
you be the Abbé Baldini, or the waiter Pros-| ‘‘ Nevertheless,” thought he, ‘‘ rich as I am, 
pere? Or will your ingenuity furnish a fifth? | can not I with fair words, and in any case by 
To thee vengeance doubtless is mere sport. | making a real sacrifice, get rid of my enemy ? 
But no; thou shrinkest. Ay, dost thou begin | I have given more than one hundred thousand 
to perceive that thou hast given thyself up to | francs to learn the names of my victims, can not 
a furious mania, at which thon, thou thyself, | I give as much, or twice as much, to escape 
wouldst have shuddered, if thou hadst not sold | from the peril in which I am ?” 
thyself to the demon? Ay, thou art right— | But He to whom vengeance belongeth per- 
thou hast sacrificed the last ten years of thy life | mitted the thick mist of avarice to obscure the 
in pursuing three wretched men whom thon | brightness of this thought. The possessor of 
mightest have spared. Thou canst shudder | sixteen millions at least, shrank from giving up 
now. Thou Aast committed horrible, most hor- | the sum which might be demanded. The love 
rible crimes. Thou art lost for ever—and thou | of gold, omnipotent in his miserly soul, stifled 
hast dragged me into the abyss!” | even the love of life and the voice of the flesh, 
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which cried for ransom at any price. Gold be- | 
came his flesh, his blood, his whole existence. | 

“Oh,” thought he in his secret soul, ‘‘the | 
poorer | make myself to be, the sooner I shall | 
get out of this hole. Noone knows what I pos- | 
sess. I will feign to be on the verge of men- 
dicity—he will let me go for a few crowns— | 
and, once out of his hands, it will not be long be- | 
fore he falls into mine !” 

Allut, who had watched him with the eye of | 
a basilisk, an eye that, as it glittered malig- | 
nantly, seemed to divine what was passing in | 
the miser’s mind, now slowly advanced toward | 
him, removed the gag, and again restored his | 
mouth to liberty. 

‘*Where am I?” said he. 

‘* What isthattothee? Thou art in a place 
where thou mayest look in vain for help or mer- 
ey. Thou art mine—mine only, understandest | 
thou, and the slave of my will and of my ca- 
price.” 

Picaud smiled disdainfully, but his friend 
said no more. He left him on the mattress | 
where he had laid him, without untying him. | 
Picaud remained silent, but he writhed so as | 
nearly to break the cords which bound him. 
Allut, without a word, walked up to him, passed 
round his loins a wide and thick iron belt, and 
fixed it by three chains to three massive rings 





| 


driven into the wall. This done, he sat down | 
to his supper of chicken in savory jelly, cold 
veal, and a Bayonne ham, an Arles ‘sausage, a | 
loaf of the whitest bread, a piece of Gruyére 
cheese, and a large flask of Chambertin, which, 


when the cork was drawn, perfumed the cavern. 

Allut went on leisurely eating; and as Pi- 
caud found that he offered him nothing from 
the well-spread table, 

**T am hungry,” said Picaud. 

‘* What wilt thou pay for the bread and wa- 
ter that I shall give thee?” - 

‘**T have no money.” 

**'Thou hast sixteen millions.” 

‘* Thou dreamest,” cried Picaud, with ashud- 
der. 

*¢ And thou—dream that thon eatest.” 

Allut quietly fished his supper. He then 
rose and departed, nor did he return ail night. 

About seven o’clock in the morning he again 
entered and prepared a most appetizing break- 
fast. 

The sight and smell of the food redoubled in 
Picaud the tortures of hunger. ‘‘Give me some- 
thing to eat,” cried he. 

‘* What wilt thou pay for the bread and wa- 
ter that I shall give thee?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘*Very well! We shall see who will be tired 
first.” 

Allut sat down and deliberately finished his 
breakfast. He then rose and went out. 

At three in the afternoon he returned. Eight 
and twenty hours had now passed since Picaud 
had taken any nourishment. He implored his 
jailer for mercy, and offered him twenty sous 





for a pound of bread. 


‘* Listen,” said Allut; ‘‘ these are my condi- 
tions. I will give thee two meals a day, and 
thou shalt pay me for each five and twenty 
thousand francs.”’ 

Picaud howled and writhed upon his mat- 
tress ; the other remained impassible. 

“That is my last word. Choose, take thy 
time. Thou hadst no mercy for thy friends ; 





|and it is my will to have no pity for thee.” 


And again he sat at meat; and again, when he 
had finished, he rose and left the cavern. 

The wretched prisoner passed the rest of the 
day and the following night in the agonies of 
hunger and despair: his moral anguish was 
complete; in his heart was hell. His mental 
and physical sufferings were so overwhelming 


| that he was seized by tetanus in its most spas- 


modic form. Soon afterward his reason was 
affected ; and the ray of intellect that animated 
his brain was all but quenched under the tide 
of extreme and contending passions and bodily 
suffering. Human organization can only sup- 
port a certain amount of torture; and the piti- 
less Allut, when he returned on the following 
morning, soon discovered that he had pushed 
his torments beyond the power of man’s endur- 
ance. The form that lay before him had be- 
come an inert machine, still sensible, indeed, 
of bodily pain, but incapable of resisting or even 
of averting it. He saw at once that Picaud was 
too far gone for him to hope to extract a reason- 
able word from the exhausted sufferer. 

Despair now seized Allutinhisturn. Picaud 
would die without affording any means by which 
his jailer could appropriate the immense fortune 
of his victim. Stung to the very soul, Allut 
Jost all self-command. His breast and head 
resounded with the repeated blows of his own 
clenched hand, and in his agony he was on the 
point of dashing his skull against the rugged 
sides of the cavern, when he perceived, or 
thought he perceived, a diabolical smile on the 
livid face of Picaud, and a glance at once ma- 
lignant and triumphant darting from his glaz- 
ing eye. ‘Turning his rage on his prisoner, he 
rushed on him like a wild beast, nor quitted his 
prey till he left—what had been a man, but was 
now a lifeless mangled mass. 

The murderer then went forth into the murky 
night. 

Not long afterward he passed into England. 
There he lived in obscurity and poverty, and 
there a mortal sickness seized him in 1828. 
He felt that the hand of death was upon him, 
and sent for a Roman Catholic priest. Awak- 
ened by the exhortations of his spiritual adviser 
to a sense of his condition, he confessed to the 
horror-stricken ecclesiastic his dreadful crimes, 
the details of which he dictated; and when the 
frightfal history was written, signed it at the 
foot of each page, and died reconciled with God, 
according to the rites of his religion. After 
his death, the Abbé P forwarded to Paris 
the document wherein the facts narrated were 
recorded, accompanied by the following let- 
ter; 


o 


msoenpenmna es se. 
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** MONSIEUR LE Prérer,—I have the honor to send you | 


the narrative of a great but repentant criminal. He 
thought, and I agreed with him in that thought, that it 
might be useful to you to know the series of abominable 
acts of which this wretched man was cognizant, and in 
many of which he was both agent and patient. By fol- 
lowing the indications furnished by the annexed plan, 
the subterranean cavern where the remains of the miser- 
able and guilty Picaud lie mouldering may be found. 

“God pardons, Men in their pride and hatred pardon 
not: they seek vengeance, and vengeance crushes them. 

* Antoine Allut declared that he sought in vain for any 
instrument, voucher, or memorandum which might be 
produced where the funds of his last victim were said to 
be placed. Before he left Paris, he said, he penetrated 
by night into the secret apartments of Picaud; but found 
neither register, title, nor document. Below you will 
find the description and locality of the two lodgings 
which Picaud occupied at Paris under feigned names, as 
stated by Allut. 

** Even on the bed of death, and with the full knowledge 
that he never should quit it alive, Antoine Allut, notwith- 
standing my urgent entreaties, would not tell me by what 
means he obtained information of those facts in his nar- 
rative of which he was not personally cognizant, or who 
had told him of the crimes and fortune of Picaud. Only 
one hour before his death he said to me, ‘ Mon Pére, no 
man’s faith can be more lively than mine, for I have seen 
and spoken with a soul separated from its body.’ 

** When he said this, there was nothing to indicate that 
he was suffering under delirium. He appeared to be 
simply making a confession of his faith, and to be in the 
full possession of his mental faculties.” 


The letter terminated with a few words im- 
proving the occasion, and the usual compli- 
ments; but it was said that the sagacious préfet, 
albeit a sufficiently good Catholic, dropped a 
few words significative of his thought that Allut 
might have picked up the stirring events that 
marked Picaud’s misfortunes and crimes without 
the aid of a disembodied spirit. 








THE LEONARDS. 
NNIE and I sat by the fire. We had ex- 
tinguished the lamp, for our work being all 
done there was no longer need of it. We had 
lately come to regard such little economies. 

‘«There is the stage, Annic!” 

We hastened through the back gate and the 
orchard, just as we had done every night for 
the last ten, Sunday excepted, and knecked at 
Mr. Colvin’s kitchen door. Miss Colvin opened 
it herself. 

‘*T was sure it was you,” she said, with a 
pleasant smile; ‘‘ and here is the letter at last. 
Better late than never, Miss Annie!” 

We just said ‘* Thank you,” and hurried back. 


The lamp was lighted; the letter, so nice-look- | 


ing with its red waxen seal, was opened and 
read, The contents were just what we had 


been hoping for, but tears dimmed Annie’s | 
eyes, and her voice choked a little while she | 


read it, and I had to try hard to keep from 
sobbing outright. 

“‘T am so glad they are asleep,” we said, 
meaning our father and mother. We went to 
our own little room directly, and then, as we 
had often done before, we talked over the past 
and especially the future. In one year, if we 
should all live, and if Annie’s health should 
endure the change of climate—Annie laughed 
then—the debt incurred by our father’s long ill- 


ness would be paid; the dear old home-place 
would be freed from encumbrance, and then it 
would be an easy thing for two atrong, well- 
educated girls like us to support two persons of 
so simple and easily satisfied habits as those of 
our father and mother, God bless them! and 
then six hundred dollars a year was really a 
magnificent salary for a girl of eighteen. 

**But only think, Annie, I shall be doing 
| nothing, only making expense, while you are 
earning all this!” 

**You must not look at it so, Milly; don’t 
| you see that I could not go away with half my 
| present courage, if you were not to stay with 
|them? and you will cheer them, and write me 
such long, dear letters ; and you will be prepar- 

ing to do a great deal more for them, perhaps, 
|than I can. Oh, we have a great deal to be 
| thankful for !” 
| And we knelt down in the little bedroom and 
prayed silently. And then, though we had 
| been unusually excited, we soon fell asleep with 
| our arms around each other. 

Early the next morning Annie awoke me to 

the recollection that we were maids of all work 





| that day, and that Iwascook. So, dear reader, ; 


| will it please you to sit down with us? This 

snowy table-linen I ironed myself. Are not 
the damask figures brought out finely? I have 
charge of the old-fashioned silver; is it not 
bright? And the fragrant coffee, and light, 
white biscuits, I made myself. In truth I am 
a little proud of my housekeeping, as people 
are apt to be of new acquirements; and besides 

| I have so little else to be proud of! 

This lady, so fair and so pale, is my mother; 
| the kindest, gentlest, best mother that ever sub- 
dued a rampant romp to demure decorum. Pale 
and thin she was ever since my recollection ; 
but her hair is not so dark as it was ten years 
‘ago, when I used to tangle it with pretty little 

thorny rose-buds. She says always that she is 
well; and well I believe she is as any one can 
be who lives, moves, and has her being in three 
other lives. Four years ago, my father—he 
who sits on the sofa, to which the breakfast- 
table has been drawn—was thrown from his gig, 
and hurt in some dreadful way, so that he has 
never since been able to ride or to walk without 
‘assistance. She then relinquished all occupa- 
tions that would separate her from him, and 
since then has rarely been absent from him a 
single hour. 

Annie was fourteen then, and I exactly a 
year younger. We did every thing in our pow- 
er—I through Annie’s influence—to give our 
mother perfect freedom from household cares. 
| We left school, but our education was not, there- 
| fore, interrupted. After the first few months it 
| seemed rather a pleasure than a toil to our fa- 
|ther to instruct us himself. And how much 
| better we got on than in school! Difficulties 
vanished, or were surmounted. Even algebra 

and geometry lost their formidable knottiness. 
|I have heard Aunt Effie say that my father 
| was very quick-tempered when a boy. I know 
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that he was patient as an angel with us, and I 
know that at least one of us must sometimes 
have tested his power of endurance. Our moth- 
er taught us what she knew herself of music 
and drawing. French and Italian we learned 
to read and write with ease, but there was no 
one to give us the right pronunciation. 

When we had been our father’s pupils for 
more than two years, there came a letter from 
Miss Strong, Principal of a school of high stand- 
ing in one of the Eastern cities, claiming the 
right of discharging, in part, an old-time obli- 
gation by receiving one or both of us into her 
establishment for as long a time as we could be 
spared from home. After much consideration, 
the result was that Annie went for a year and 
a half. Before her return, I had begun to feel 


that we were poorer than we used to be, and | 


my busy brain had already devised and reject- 
ed as impracticable a thousand schemes for im- 
proving our condition. 

Annie came home. How lovely she seemed 
to me! how beautiful, with her clear hazel eyes, 
and her rich chestnut hair, that when she let it 
down fell in bright coils to her very feet. And 
her head sat so daintily on her neck—a little 
proudly, but she was not proud in the least—the 
sweet, earnest look of her eyes made you see 
that. 

I had rather felt than seen clearly what was 
amiss in our little household. Mr. Wood, a 
lawyer, had been there several times, and there 
had come from the post-office some business- 
looking letters. Once I heard my father say to 
my mother that he was no longer of any use. 
I did not hear her reply, but I could guess what 
it must be. These items I imparted to my sis- 
ter soon after her return. However our conjec- 


tures were presently ended, for our mother un- | 


folded to us the whole affair. A manufacturing 


company, at whose head was Mr. Dutton, a | 


leading man in our village, had utterly failed. 
Mr. Dutton had borrowed money of every one 


who had it to lend, among others of my father, | 


and now, when this money was required to meet 
other demands, it was not forthcoming. <A 
mortgage of the premises we lived upon had 
been effected, which averted the immediate press- 
ure. But our mother told us, with a sad smile, 
that we must hold ourselves in readiness, if need 
were, to remove to the farm in Surrey. We 
would willingly live there, we said. We were 
young and strong, and we could and would earn 
money. And that same night, after we went 
to bed, our plan was formed. Annie would go 
South and teach; Miss Strong would aid her in 
obtaining a situation; I would stay at home, 
and with Hannah Wheeler's assistance would 
relieve my mother of domestic cares. 

The very next day a letter was written to 
Miss Strong, and it was the final arranging of 
this affair which we so eagerly looked for on 
every arrival of the mail. 

And this brings me back to our breakfast. 
Our father praised the coffee and the biscuits, 
and when the meal was over, which according 


| to our wont was cheerful, I removed the break- 
| fast things, and left Annie to unfold her project. 
| She came out half an hour afterward, looking 
| happy, though a little tearful. 

|  ** Will they let you go?” I asked. 

‘* Yes, they will let me go. Miss Strong’s 
letter has done us good service. She tells our 
| mother tohave no fears. She knows the people 

to whom I am to go, and altogether, Milly, I 
| think Providence means me to go.” 

** And now, Annie, there is stillone thing more 
to wish for.” 

Om Yes, and I have a hope of providing for that 
| even.” 
| “Ts it possible? and how, Annie ?” 

‘* By-and-by, Milly, you shall go with me to 
Mr. Poole’s.” 

I uttered an exclamation. I had not thought 
of that. Annie would sell her pretty watch and 
chain, Miss Strong's parting gift, to obtain for 
our father the means of procuring better medical 
advice. She had strong faith that his restora- 

| tion to health was not impossible. 

We went together to Mr. Poole, the watch- 
maker. Mr. Poole was a little man, old and 
shrewd, but not void of honesty or good feel- 
ing; yet a little close in a bargain. 

**Good-morning, Miss Leonard! good-morn- 
ing, Miss Milicent! what shall I have the pleas- 
ure of selling you this morning? a pretty brace- 
let? a cameo set in pearls? one Of these new- 
fashioned shawl-pins ?” 

No, Annie said. She came rather in the hope 
that Mr. Poole would himself be the purchaser. 

| And she showed him the pretty enameled watch, 
| with its delicate chain, and said she wanted him 
| to buy them of her. 

‘* You wish to sell me these? and so pretty 
and suitable as they are for yourself! And 
| what do you expect me to give you for them ?” 

‘**T happen to know that they cost a hundred 
dollars. I want you to give me as near that 
as you can.” 

‘** That, of course, was when they were new,” 
| Mr. Poole said. 
|  ‘*'They have been in my possession just three 

weeks, Mr. Poole. You may judge for your- 
| self whether they have been injured at all.” 
Mr. Poole wished to inquire if her father was 
;aware. Annie informed him that, on the con- 
| trary, her father knew nothing whatever of it. 

| i had observed a gentleman standing at the 
‘other end of the counter, apparently occupied 
|in reading a newspaper. I was sure, just at 
this juncture, that some telegraphing occurred 
between himself and Mr. Poole, for the latter, 
| after looking at him a moment, excused him- 
| self to us, and approached the stranger. Pres- 
'ently he returned, and resumed his colloquy 
with Annie. ‘I think I will take the articles 
| at your price,” said he, ‘‘ unless you would pre- 
fer that I should lend you the money on them.” 

‘Qh no! not that,” Annie said, with height- 
jened color. She had never borrowed money. 
| She would not like to do that. She was great- 
|ly obliged to Mr. Poole. And with the five 
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twenty-dollar bills in her little portemonnaie, | stranger gentleman! and what had he in his 


we recrossed the street and went home. 


‘* Annie,” said I, ‘*I do believe it was that leaf where my name was written ! 
had observed Annie, and had taken this way to 
ascertain her name! However, he did not seem 
at all disconcerted at being detected, but with a 


zentleman who made Mr. Poole give you the | 
full price, for he was going to offer you less.” | 


Annie thought it was a good thing, however | 


| hand but my prayer-book, and open at the fly- 


Then he 


it eame about, since we two little misers had | cool bow laid down the book, of which I imme- 


the money. 


‘*A hundred dollars! Oh Milly! | diately possessed myself, and came away again 


what a world of comfort may come to us from | as hastily as I had entered. 


that!” 


At another time, I should have constructed 


The day approached when Annie was to go. | from these abundant materials a superb chateau 
What a lovely day was the Sunday preceding! | en Espagne, but this was Annie’s last night at 


There had been a light frost during the night, 
and the two maples which grew in the yard | 


home for a year. 
sounded so sweet nor so sad as it did that night. 


Our evening hymn had never 


were changed, one of them to flaming crimson, | The sweetest voice of all would be missing 


and the other to a deep, rich orange hue. The | henceforth! 


In spite of our efforts to be brave, 


firs were greener than ever, and clusters of sear- | the notes were a little tremulous, and so was 
let berries were thick on the tall mountain-ash. | our father’s voice when he read the evening 


The dahlias just outside the window had been | 
sheltered from the frost, and were glorious ; and | 
a group of brilliant roses had burst into bloom 
within. And then how intensely blue and se- 
rene the sky was! 

We went to church that morning, Annie and | 
I. It was half a mile thither, so Annie would | 
not wear the new gaiters. She said her shoes | 
must not wax old for a year to come; she | 
would not treat herself even to a pair of gloves 
inthat time. But how lady-like she looked! I} 
fell behind her a little, on purpose to observe | 
how nicely her brown-gray traveling-dress fitted | 
her lithe figure. Every thing about her was so | 
simple and elegant. Her hat was so light and | 
pretty, so suitable for traveling too. But then | 
it must indeed have been a very ugly hat which | 
could spoil that sweet face, with the rich brown 
hair around it. Even after we were in church, | 
I could not help secretly comparing her with | 
the Misses Mellen, who were heiresses, and the 
acknowledged fashionables of our village; and | 
though they were magnificently arrayed in gor- | 
geous brocades, and no end of jewelry and em- 
broidery, yet in my eyes Annie bore the undis- | 
puted palm of ladyhood. 
There was a gentleman in Mr. Mellen’s pew, | 
a stranger, and very fine looking too. I won- | 
dered if he were nota suitor of one of the young | 
ladies, and I wondered if he would not see An- | 
nie, and think her prettier than either of them. | 
I caught his eye once—grand eyes they were— | 
but he did not look around much, and indeed | 
I began to think my own mind was wander. | 
ing too far, and I tried a while to controlit. In | 
vain! Parson Emerson selected for his text | 
the passage which commemorates the durability 
of the wearing apparel of the children of Is- | 
rael, during their wanderings in the desert, and | 
I remembered the text, but nothing else of the 
discourse. 

When the services were finished, as we left 
the church, I saw the dark-eyed stranger as- 
sisting the Misses Mellen into their carriage. 
When we had come a little way toward home, 
I recollected that I had left my prayer-book in 
the pew, so I hastened back forit. In my hurry 
I almost ran against some one in the pew—the 
Vor. XIV.—No, 83.—U uv 








service. 
was all in secret; for each felt the necessity of 
upholding the others. 


If there was weeping that night, it 


The next morning, while the stars were yet 


winking through the maples, with hasty, loving 
kisses, Annie said good-by to us, and entering 
the stage-coach which was to convey her to the 
railroad station at Keene, she was lost to our 
view. 


I came near feeling desolate. My mother 


would have had me come and lie down on the 
sofa in her room, but I feared I should betray 


how sadly I was feeling, and went to our little 
bedroom instead. When I had knelt and prayed 


to God to unite us again in safety and happi- 


ness, I was comforted. It began to grow light. 


There, in a little crystal vase, was a bunch of 


late violets that Annie had gathered the night 
before. The room was full of their fragrance. 


There were the volumes of Mrs. Browning's 


poems, which Annie would leave, because, as 
she said, she knew them almost by heart, and ] 
loved them so much. There was her prayer- 
book, which she had exchanged for mine; anl 
her writing-desk, prettier than my own, but 
which she would leave because it stood always 
in one particular place, and the room would lock 
more natural with it there. 

Sunrise brought with it Hannah Wheeler, our 
new servant; no flaunting young maiden, but a 
demure matron. Tidy, dexterous, and deft, she 
took so readily to the ways of the house, that 
my office was well-nigh a sinecure. In addi- 
tion to her other excellent traits, she was an in- 
comparable gossip. Arrivals, departures, wed- 
dings, funerals, quarrels, and reconciliations, 
Hannah was au fait to all; and being not chary 
of her treasures she kept me also very well in- 
formed. 

A fortnight after Annie’s departure two let- 
ters arrived, of which this is one: 

“Dean Mapam,—Circumstances require my presence 
in your vicinity early the ensuing week. The route 
through Claremont will be quite as convenient to me as 
any other. I will call at your residence on Tuesday or 
Wednesday, and will then make the necessary investi- 


gation. Very respectfully, 
* Epwago Temriz.” 


And this was the other: 


+ 
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* Dear ones at home, think of me as safe, well, and 
kindly cared for. Every thing, even to the umbrella, ar 
rived safely at its destination. Mr. Kinnaird was await- 
ing me in Charleston, so that I was not detained there 
at all. Wheuwe reached here Mrs. Kinnaird was at the 
door watching for us. She is very quiet and gentle, and 
wears habitually a patient, sorrowful look, which made 
me sure that some trouble lay at her heart. It is this: 
Her eldest child, a girl of fourteen, is incurably afflicted 
with spinal disease. I did not see her till the third day 
after I came, for she dreads to meet strangers. When at 
last I went to her bedside—she rarely sits up—there was 
so much suffering apparent in her white, emaciated face, 
and the pale lips which, in a paroxysm of pain, she had 
compressed with her teeth till they were bleeding, that I 
could not say aword. She looked at me a little while, 
and then said, ‘You are sorry for me, are you not” I 
could only say ‘ Yes,’ and kiss the thin little hand. My 
heart went over to her at once, and I am sure that she, 
too, is learning to love me. Her name is Lily, and it 
fits her well, so white she is and so fragile. The next 
two children are twins, May and Flora; and the other, a 
boy of seven, whose name is Temple. Mrs. Kinnaird 
tells me that the Dr. Temple, from whose skill we hope 
80 much for you, dear father, is her half-brother. 
coming here inthe spring to visit poor Lily. I shall not 
need to wait till then to know what he can do for you. 
God grant it may be all we hope! I think of you all so 
much it is hardly like being away from home. Courage, 
little Sister Milly! one week, two, are already gone. A 
thousand blessings on you, dear ones all! Antz." 

Now this letter from Annie gave me courage 
to present the other to my father. When he 
had read it he said: 

**Do you know, Milly, that the opinion of a 
physician in Dr. Temple’s standing is an ex- 
pensive affair?” 

I assured him that I was provided with abund- 
ant means, and then, of course, it came out all 
about the watch. I saw my father look at my 
mother with a tremulous kind of smile: one of 
those looks which I think the angels may some- 
times give each other. 

Well, the very next day was Tuesday. The 
whole day long I could scarcely withdraw my- 
self from the window. However Dr. Temple 
did not come. The next morning, ‘a little while 
after our late breakfast, there came a ring at 
the door. I opened it myself. It was the same 
gentleman—I knew him in a moment—whom 
[ had met in the church. He gave me a card, 
ind when I saw on it ‘‘ Dr. Epwarp Tempe,” 
[ suppose [ must have gone quite white, for, 
with the thought of how much was depending 
on this visit, the room darkened around me. 
But he—to put me at ease, I think—took no no- 
tice, only making some inquiries about my fa- 
ther, and presently, when all was ready, went 
into his room. I looked at the clock on the 
mantle-piece. It was ten. I would wait pa- 
tiently half an hour, I said; and I walked the 
floor, for I could not keep still. In less than 
half an hour he came out. I had sat down 
then, for I could no longer stand. As well as 
[ could, for I shook from head to foot, I asked 
him what he had told them. 

“*T am their daughter,” I said, thinking he 
-hesitated. 

**T know it,” he replied, with a smile that 
had a wonderful power, for it seemed to calm 
me. ‘I told them that there was hope of 
amendment. But, Miss Leonard,” he added, 


He is | 


‘*T shall remain here several days, and unless 
you are careful I shall have two patients on my 
hands instead of one. Besides,” he continued, 
‘*your father requires freedom from excite. 
ment.” 

The words fell on my sense distinctly enongh, 
but I could not altogether take their mean- 
ing. I repeated to myself what he had said, 
He had seemed as if going, but again hesi- 
tated. 

‘* Miss Leonard,” said he, ‘will you get your 
bonnet and come out with me? I want to ask 
you some questions.” 

He made me give him, so far as I knew, all 
the particulars of my father’s injuries, and spoke 
| of his recovery even more confidently than be- 
|fore. ‘This hope growing strong in my own 
| mind carried away before it all my self-control. 
I burst into tears. He was there, a stranger, 
but I did not care. He was silent; I did not 
trouble myself about what he thought. I soon 
grew calm again, and then I tried a little to 
excuse myself. 

‘*Tt is the best thing that could have h1-- 
pened,” said he, gently. ‘‘It has probably 
saved you a serious illness.” 

Until my heart was thus lightened I did not 
know what a weight had been on it. 

What letters I could write to Annie now! 
In a few days it was evident that our father was 
improving under the new treatment. 

Dr. Temple was the kindest, most assiduous 
of attendants. During the week or two that he 
| remained in our neighborhood he came to the 
| house several times each day. How grateful I 
| felt to him for what he had done! His whole 
demeanor, too, took one’s respect and confidence 
| entirely. Before many days I had told him of 
Annie—how generous she was, how lovely every 
|way. I had shown him her picture, and told 
| him that even that had not a tithe of her actual 
| beauty. I had shown him a tress of her hair, 
| and made him remark its exceeding length and 
| golden, wavy lustre. I told him of the books 
she best loved, and indeed did all in my power 
| to make him acquainted with her, thereby te 
| make good to him the loss he sustained in her 
| absence. 
| Three times in the course of the winter, Dr. 
| Temple was in our village again. My father 
| continued to improve, and in the spring his 
|amendment was complete. When he asked 
| for his bill, its amount was so insignificant in 
| comparison with what we had expected, that if 
| we had not always most carefully kept our pov- 
| erty to ourselves, we should have thought Dr. 
| Temple had, perhaps, been aware of it. But 
| then we recollected that he did not at first come 
| to Claremont expressly to see my father. Per- 
haps he had never come expressly for that. I 
| had seen him with those rich but commonplace 
|Mellens. Was it possibly one of those young 
| ladies that drew him here? I did not like this 
| idea at all. 

‘* Miss Milly,” said Hannah Wheeler, one 
| evening in April, as I entered the house with 
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my » hands full of snowdrops and white and|‘Temple would go South. Would 1 not go 
purple crocuses, ‘‘ that Dr. Temple is come} with him, and see Annie? I would dearly 


again !” love to go! If Aunt Effie would come and 
‘Ts he, indeed!” said I, with undisguised | stay with my mother during my absence. Only 
pleasure. ‘‘I am glad of it.” my wardrobe—but that was no matter. How 


“IT don’t see why you should be glad,” re- | long would he be away? Less than two weeks, 
joined Hannah, a little tartly. ‘*They say he|he said. But did I understand?—it was as his 
is going to be married to that red-haired Miss | wife I was to go. 

Mellen, or else the cross-eyed one. If I was And positively, then and there, Doctor Ed- 
such a wonderful doctor, I would cure her first. | ward Temple made me see clearly how his life, 
But he is going to marry one of them this | which had been so poor and lonely, would be 





summer.” made rich and beautiful by my compliance ; 
“Qh, Hannah !” I exclaimed; ‘‘impossi- | how inhuman and unlike myself it would be to 
ble!” | withhold my consent; how much better, for a 


Further discussion of the question was pre- | thousand reasons, it would be that I should 
cluded by the appearance at the front gate of | yield an unhesitating acquiescence to any prop- 
Doctor Temple himself. I was glad it was a/|ositions whatever, and however preposterous, 
little dusk, for I dare say I should have look- | he might choose to lay before me, that I finally 
ed confused. One always does when the per- | then, and ever after, allowed him to arrange all 
son of whom one is speaking comes unexpect- | important points according to his own sovereign 
edly. pleasure—a mode of procedure which, from its 

‘*My father and mother are gone away to- | peaceful results, I would cordially recommend 
night,” I said, by way of conversation, as, de- | to all my married sisters. 
clining the chair I placed near the fire, he The fairest and brightest of spring mornings 


seated himself beside me on the sofa. shone on our wedding. As I tied on my tray- 
‘‘T know it,” he said. ‘‘I came to see you, | cling hat, little brown gipsy that I was, I could 
Milly.” not see, not then nor ever since, what it was 


“Indeed! then you shall be rewarded.” | that won for me Edward ‘Temple's love. I only 
And I gave him the flowers I was still hold- | know that it has been unfailing, unvarying, the 
ing. He took them, and the hand that held | glory of my life. 
them. We did not take Annie by surprise so much 

‘“*T have been many times before to see | as I had thought. She affirmed that my letters 
you,” he said. ‘* What shall be my recom-| had prepared her for just such a dénouement ! 





pense for that ?” | We would fain have taken her back with us, 
‘* Me?” I said, simply because I did not | now tltat the necessity for her absence was re- 
know what to say. moved, but she would not break faith with the 
‘* Yourself, Milly; none other. Did you | kind Southerners. Especially she would not 
not know it?” | leave the poor sufferer, Lily, for whom, my hus- 
I answered honestly that I did not. | band said, was no earthly help. So we left her 


And then, in the pleasant spring evening, he there, brave and cheerful as ever, and all the 
told me how I had never been absent from his | happier for our happiness. 
mind since the morning I saw him in the| Before the summer was through, poor Lily 
church. He had never bad a thought of the | had gone to rest. She died blessing Annie, 
Misses Mellen. His visit there had been alto- | whose loving cares had lightened much of her 
gether professional. pain, and whose gentle piety had led her to 

My life had always been a pleasant one, but | trust in God. 
I had never dreamed of such happiness as I felt The autumn brought Annie home. Our 
that evening, when Doctor Temple, so good, so | birthday, the same for both of us, the last of 
wise, so endeared as through his kindness he | | September, we kept in the old homestead, And 
had become to us all, told me that he loved | when Annie awoke in the morning, there, in 
me, and asked me to be his little wife. And | its little morocco case on the bureau, lay her 
when I did not at first answer, because I could | watch with its chain—once more a gift, and 
not, only I drew his hand to my lips and kissed | this time from my husband, who had been its 
it, he took me in his arms and held me close, | real purchaser when Mr. Poole so won our 
close. He laid his cheek against my own, and gratitude. A happy day that was; sunny and 
told me of the quiet, bright future that, with calm out of doors and just so within. My 


God's help, lay before us. | father’s health was perfectly restored. My mo- 
And then I understood how it is possible to | ther, too—the dearest mother in all the world 
love another better than life, and yet be un- |—happiness had brought increased strength to 


aware of it. We talked of my father and | her. 
mother; he had their entire consent to win| Annie did not go South again, neither does 
me if he could. With health fully restored, | she live at home any longer. She is the wife 
my father was not likely to be straitened|of my much respected brother-in-law, Frank 
again. | Temple, Esq., and my own next-door neigh- 
We talked of Annie. Next week Doctor , bor. 
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LITTLE DORRIT. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHAPTER LY.— THE STORMING OF TIE CAS- | 
TLE IN THE AIR. 
HE sun had gone down full four hours, and 
it was later than most travelers would like 
it to be for finding themselves outside the walls 
of Rome, when Mr. Dorrit’s carriage, still on its 
last wearisome stage, rattled over the solitary 
Campagna. The savage herdsmen and the 
fierce-looking peasants, who had checkered the 
way while the light lasted, had all gone down! 
with the sun, and left the wilderness blank. At 
some turns of the road, a pale flare on the ho- 
rizon, like an exhalation from the ruin-sown 
land, showed that the city was yet far off; but 
this poor relief was rare and short-lived. ‘The | 
carriage dipped down again into a hollow of the 
black dry sea, and for a long time there was no- 
thing visible save its petrified swell and the 
gloomy sky. 
Mr. Dorrit, though he had his castle-building | 
to engage his mind, could not be quite easy in | 
that desolate place. He was far more curious, | 
in every swerve of the carriage and every cry of | 
the postillions, than he had been since he quit- | 
ted London. The valet on the box evidently | 
quaked. ‘The courier in the rumble was not al- | 


together comfortable in his mind. As often as 
Mr. Dorrit Ict down the glass, and looked back | 
at him (which was very often), he saw him smok- 
ing John Chivery out, it is true, but still gener- 
ally standing up the while and looking about 


him, like a man who had his suspicions, and 
kept upon his guard. Then would Mr. Dorrit, 
pulling up the glass again, reflect that those | 
postillions were cut-throat looking fellows, and 
that he would have done better to have slept at 
Civita Vecchia, and have started betimes in the 
morning. But, for all this, he werked at his 
castle in the intervals. 

And now, fragments of ruinous inclosure, 
yawning window-gap and crazy wall, deserted 
houses, leaking wells, broken water-tanks, spec- 
tral cypress-trees, patches of tangled vine, and 
the changing of the track to a long, irregu- 
lar, disordered lane, where every thing was 
crumbling away, from the unsightly buildings to 
the jolting road—now, these objects showed that 
they were nearing Rome. And now, a sudden 
twist and stoppage of the carriage inspired Mr. 
Dorrit with the mistrust that the brigand mo- 
ment was come for twisting him into a ditch and 
robbing him; until, letting down the glass again 
and looking out, he perceived himself assailed 
by nothing worse than a funeral procession, 
which came mechanically chaunting by, with an 
indistinct show of dirty vestments, lurid torches, 
swinging censers, and a great cross borne before 
a priest. He was an ugly priest by torch-light ; 
of a lowering aspect, with an overhanging brow; 
and as his eyes met those of Mr. Dorrit, looking 
bareheaded out of the carriage, his lips, moving 
as they chaunted, seemed to threaten that im- 





portant traveler; likewise the action of his hand, 


which was in fact his manner of returning the 


| traveler’s salutation, seemed to come in aid of 


that menace. So thought Mr. Dorrit, made fan- 


| ciful by the weariness of building and traveling, 


as the priest drifted past him, and the procession 
straggled away, taking its dead along with it. 
Upon their so-different way went Mr. Dorrit’s 
company too; and soon, with their coach-load 
of luxuries from the two great capitals of Eu- 
rope, they were (like the Goths reversed) beat- 
ing at the gates of Rome. 

Mr. Dorrit was not expected by his own peo- 
ple that night. He had been; but, they had 
given him up until to-morrow, not doubting that 
it was later than he would care, in those parts, 
to be out. Thus, when his equipage stopped at 


, his own gate, no one but the porter appeared to 


receive him. Was Miss Dorrit from home? he 
asked. No. She was within. Good, said Mr. 
Dorrit to the assembling servants; let them 


| keep where they were; let them help to unload 


the carriage ; he would find Miss Dorrit for him 
self. 

So he went up his grand staircase, slowly, 
and tired, and looked into various chambers 
which were empty, until he saw a light in a 
small ante-room. It was a curtained nook, like 
a tent, within two other rooms; and it looked 
warm, and bright in color, as he approached it 
through the dark avenue they made. 

There was a draped door-way, but no door; 
and as he stopped here, looking in unseen, he 
felt a pang. Surely not like jealousy? For 
why like jealousy? There were only his daugh- 
ter and his brother there: he, with his chair 
drawn to the hearth, enjoying the warmth of 
the evening wood-fire; she, seated at a little ta- 
ble, busied with some embroidery-work. Allow- 
ing for the great difference in the still-life of 
the picture, the figures were much the same as 
of old; his brother being sufficiently like him- 
self to represent himself, for a moment, in the 
composition. So had he sat many a night, over 
a coal-fire far away; so had she sat, devoted to 
him. Yet surely there was nothing to be jeal- 
ous of in the old miserable poverty. Whence, 
then, the pang in his heart? 

** Do you know, uncle, I think you are grow- 
ing young again?” 

Her uncle shock his head, and said, “ Since 
when, my dear; since when?” 

“T think,” returned Little Dorrit, plying her 
needle, “that you have been growing younger 
for weeks past. So cheerful, uncle, and so 
ready, and so interested !’’ 

“My dear child—all you.” 

** All me, uncle!” 

“Yes, yes. You have done me a world of 
good. You have been so considerate of me, and 
so tender with me, and so delicate in trying to 
hide your attentions from me, that I—well, 
well, well! It’s treasured up, my darling, treas- 
ured up.” 

“There is nothing in it but your own fresh 
fancy, uncle,” said Little Dorrit, cheerfully. 
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«“ Well, well, well!” murmured the old man. 
“Thank God!” 

She paused for an instant in her work to look 
at him, and her look revived that former pain in 
her father’s breast; in his poor weak breast, so 
full of contradictions, vacillations, inconsisten- 
cies, the little peevish perplexities of this igno- 
rant life, mists which the morning without a 
night only can clear away. 

“T have been freer with you, you see, my 
dove,” said the old man, “since we have been 
alone. I say, alone, for I don’t count Mrs. 
General; I don’t care for her; she has nothing 
to do with me. But I know Fanny was impa- 
tient of me. And I don’t wonder at it, or com- 
plain of it, for Iam sensible that I must be in 
the way, though I try to keep out of it as well 
asIcan. I know I am not fit company for our 
company. My brother William,” said the old 
man, admiringly, ‘‘is fit company for monarchs; 
but net so your uncle, my dear. Frederick Dor- 
rit is no credit to William Dorrit, and he knows 
it quite well. Ah! Why, here’s your father, 
Amy! My dear William, welcome back! My 
beloved brother, I am rejoiced to see you!” 

(Turning his head in speaking, he had caught 
sight of him as he stood in the doorway.) 

Little Dorrit, with a cry of pleasure, put her 
arms about her father’s neck, and kissed him 
again and again. Her father was a little im- 
patient, and a little querulous. “I am glad to 
find you at last, Amy,” he said. “Ha. Really 
Iam glad to find—hum—any one to receive me 
at last. I appear to have been—ha—so little 
expected, that, upon my word, I began—ha hum 
—to think it might be right to offer an apology 
for—ha—taking the liberty of coming back at 
all.” 

“Tt was so late, my dear Wiliam,” said his 
brother, “that we had given you up for to- 
night.” 

“T am stronger than you, dear Frederick,” 
returned his brother, with an elaboration of fra- 
ternity in which there was severity; “and I 
hope I can travel without detriment at—ha— 
any hour I choose.” 

“Surely, surely,” returned the other, with a 
misgiving that he had given offense. ‘Surely, 
William.” 

“Thank you, Amy,” pursued Mr. Dorrit, as 
she helped him to put off his wrappers, “I 
can do it without assistance. I—ha—need not 
trouble you, Amy. Could I have a morsel of 
bread and a glass of wine, or—hum—would it 
cause too much inconvenience?” 

“Dear father, you shall have supper in a very 
few minutes.” 

“Thank you, my love,” said Mr. Dorrit, with 
& reproachful frost upon him; ‘“I—ha—am 
afraid I am causing inconvenience. Hum, 
Mrs. General pretty well?” 

“Mrs. General complained of a headache, 
and of being fatigued; and so, when we gave 
you up, she went to bed, dear.” 


eral had done well in being overcome by the 
disappointment of his not arriving. At any 
rate, his face relaxed, and he said, with obvious 
satisfaction, “‘ Extremely sorry to hear that Mrs, 
General is not well.” 

During this short dialogue, his daughter had 
been observant of him, with something more 
than her usual interest. It would seem as 
though he had a changed or worn appearance 
in her eyes, and he perceived and resented it; 
for he said, with renewed peevishness, when he 
had divested himself of his traveling cloak, and 
had come to the fire, 

‘Amy, what are you looking at? What do 
you see in me that causes you to—ha—concen- 
trate your solicitude on me in that—hum—very 
particular manner ?” 

“T did not know it, father; I beg your par- 
don. It gladdens my eyes to see you again; 
that’s all.” 

“Don’t say that’s all, because—ha—that’s not 
all. You—hum—you think,” said Mr. Dorrit, 
with an accusatory emphasis, “that I am not 
looking well.” 

““T thought you looked a little tired, love. 

‘Then you are mistaken,” said Mr. Dorrit. 
“Ha, I am not tired. Ha, hum. I am very 
much fresher than I was when I went away.” 

He was so inclined to be angry that she said 
nothing more in her justification, but remained 
quietly beside him, embracing his arm. As he 
stood thus, with his brother on the other side, 
he fell into a heavy doze of not a minute’s du- 
ration, and awoke with a start. 

‘“‘ Frederick,” he said, turning on his brother, 
“T recommend you to go to bed immediately.” 
“No, William. I'll wait and see you sup.” 

“Frederick,” he retorted, “I beg you to go 
to bed. I—ha—makc it a personal request that 
you go to bed. You ought to have been in bed 
long ago. You are very feeble.” 

“Ha!” said the old man, who had no wish 
but to please him. “Well, well, well! I dare 
say I am.” 

“My dear Frederick,” returned Mr. Dorrit, 
with an astonishing superiority to his brother’s 
failing powers, ‘‘there can be no doubt of it. 
It is painful to me to see youso weak. Ha. It 
distresses me. Hum. I don’t find you looking 
at all well. You are not fit for this sort of 
thing. You should be more careful, you should 
be very careful.” 

‘Shall I go to bed ?” asked Frederick. 

‘*Dear Frederick,” said Mr. Dorrit, “do, I 
adjure you! Good-night, brother. I hope you 
will be stronger to-morrow. I am not at all 
pleased with your looks. Good-night, dear fel- 
low!” After dismissing his brother in this gra- 
cious way, he fell into a doze again, before the 
old man was well out of the room; and he would 
have stumbled forward upon the logs, but for 
his daughter’s restraining hold. 

**Your uncle wanders very much, Amy,” he 
said, when he was thus ronsed. “He is less— 





Perhaps Mr. Dorrit thought that Mrs. Gen- 





ha—coherent, and his conversation is more— 
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Siend~ Rochon, than I havtosabin. ham—ever Merdle kept, and of the Court that bowed i. 
known. Has he had any illness since I have | fore him, naturally brought him to Mrs. Merdle. 
been gone ?” So naturally indeed, that although there was an 
“No, father.” unusual want of sequence in the greater part of 
“ You—ha—scee agreat change in him, Amy?” | his remarks, he passed to her at once, and asked 
“T had not observed it, dear.” how she was. 
“Greatly broken,” said Mr. Dorrit. “‘Greatly| ‘She is very well. She is going away next 
broken. My poor, affectionate, failing Freder- | week.” 
ick! Ha. Even taking into account what he “Home ?” asked Mr. Dorrit. 
was before, he is—hum—sadly broken!’ “‘ After a few weeks’ stay upon the road.” 
His supper, which was brought to him there, “ che will be a vast loss here,” said Mr. Dor- 
and spread upon the little table where he had | rit. “A vast—ha—acquisition at home. To 
seen her working, diverted his attention. She! Fanny, and to—hum—the rest of the—ha— 
sat at his side as in the days that were gone, | great world.” 
for the first time since those daysended. They | Little Dorrit thought of the competition that 
were alone, and she helped him to his meat and | was to be entered upon, and assented very softly. 
poured out his drink for him, as she had been “Mrs. Merdle is going to have a great fare- 
used to do in the prison. All this happened | well Assemlily, dear, and a dinner before it. 
now for. the first time since their accession to | She has been expressing her anxiety that you 
wealth. She was afraid to look at him much, | should return in time. She has invited both 
after the offense he had taken; but she noticed | you and me to her dinner.” 
two occasions in the course of his meal when he “She is—ha—very kind. When is the day?” 
all of a sudden looked at her, and looked about} ‘The day after to-morrow.” 
him, as if the association were so strong that he ** Write round in the morning, and say that I 
needed assurance from his sense of sight that | have returned, and shall—hum—be delighted.” 
they were not in the old prison-room. Both| ‘May I walk with you up the stairs to your 
times he put his hand to his head as if he missed | room, dear ?” 
his old black cap—though it had been ignomin-| “No!” he answered, looking angrily round; 
iously given away in the Marshalsea, and had | for he was moving away, as if forgetful of leave- 
never got free to that hour, but still hovered | taking. ‘You may not, Amy. I want no help. 
about the yards on the head of his successor. | Iam your father, not your infirm uncle!” He 
He took very little supper, but was a long checked himself, as abruptly as he had broken 
time over it, and often reverted to his brother’s | into this reply, and said, ‘“ You have not kissed 
declining state. Though he expressed the great-| me, Amy. Good-night, my dear! We must 
est pity for him, he was almost bitter upon him. | marry—ha—we must marry you, now.” With 
He said that poor Frederick—ha hum—driveled. | that he went, more slowly and more tired, up 
There was no other word to express it; driveled. | the staircase to his rooms, and, almost as soon 
Poor fellow! It was melancholy to reflect what | as he got there, dismissed his valet. His next 
Amy must have undergone from the excessive | care was to look about him for his Paris pur- 
tediousness of his society—wandering and bab- | chases, and, after opening their cases and care- 
bling on, poor dear estimable creature! wander- | fully surveying them, to put them away under 
ing and babbling on—if it had not been for the | lock and key. After that, what with dozing and 
relief she had had in Mrs. General. Extremely | what with castle-building, he lost himself for a 
sorry, he then repeated with his former satisfac- | long time, so that there was a touch of morning 
tion, that that—ha—superior woman was poorly. | on the eastward rim of the desolate Campagna 
Little Dorrit, in her watchful love, would have | when he crept to bed. 
remembered the lightest thing he said or did| Mrs. General sent up her compliments in good 
that night, though she had had no subsequent time next day, and hoped he had rested well 
reason to recall that night. She always remem- | after his fatiguing journey. He sent down his 
bered, that when he looked about him under the | | compliments, and begged to inform Mrs. Gen- 
strong influence of the old association, he tried | eral that he had rested very well indeed, and 
to keep it out of her mind, and perhaps out of | was in high condition. Nevertheless, he did 
his own too, by immediately expatiating on the | not come forth from his own rooms until late 
great riches and great company that had en- i in the afternoon; and, although he then caused 
compassed him in his absence, and on the lofty | himself to be magnificently arrayed for a drive 
position he and his family had to sustain. Nor | with Mrs. General and his daughter, his appear- 








did she fail to recall that there were two under- | ance was scarcely up to his description of him- 
currents, side by side, pervading all his discourse | self. 

and all his manner; one, showing her how well| As the family had no visitors that day, its 
he had got on without her, and how independent | four members dined alone together. He con- 


he was of her; the other, in a fitful and unintel- | ducted Mrs. General to the seat at his right 


ligible way almost complaining of her, as if it | hand, with immense ceremony; and Little Dor- 
had been possible that she had neglected him rit could not but notice, as she followed with her 
while he was away. uncle, both that he was again elaborately dressed, 

His telling her of the glorious state that Mr.‘ and that his manner toward Mrs. General was 
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very particular. The perfect formation of that; Mrs. General’s voice, as it died away, pro- 
accomplished lady’s surface rendered it difficult | nounced the words, “‘ at a loss to imagine.” 
to displace an atom of its genteel glaze, but! After which, Mr. Dorrit was seized with a 
Little Dorrit thought she descried a slight | doze for about a minute, out of which he sprang 
thaw of triumph in a corner of her frosty | with spasmodic nimbleness. 
eye. “T refer, Mrs. General, to that—ha—strong 
Notwithstanding what may be called in these | spirit of opposition, or—hum—I might say—ha 
pages the Pruney and Prismatic nature of the |—jealousy in Fanny, which has occasionally 
family banquet, Mr. Dorrit several times fell risen against the—ha—sense I entertain of— 
asleep while it was in progress, His fits of | hum—the claims of—ha—the lady with whom 
dozing were as sudden as they had been over- | I have now the honor of communing.” 
night, and were as short and profound. When “Mr. Dorrit,” returned Mrs. General, “ is 
the first of these slumberings seized him, Mrs. | ever but too obliging, ever but too appreciative. 
General looked almost amazed: but, on each | [f there have been moments when I have im- 
recurrence of the symptoms, she told her polite | agined that Miss Dorrit has indeed resented 
beads, Papa, Potatoes, Poultry, Prunes, and | the favorable opinion Mr. Dorrit has formed of 
Prism; and, by dint of going through that in- | my services, I have found, in that only too high 





fallible performance very slowly, appeared to 
finish her rosary at about the same time as Mr. 
Dorrit started from his sleep. 

He was again painfully aware of a somnolent 
tendency in Frederick (which had no existence 
out of his own imagination), and after dinner, 
when Frederick had withdrawn, privately apolo- 
gized to Mrs. General for the poor man. “The 
most estimable and affectionate of brothers,” he 
said, ‘‘but—ha hum—broken up altogether. 
Unhappily, declining fast.” 

“Mr. Frederick, Sir,” quoth Mrs. General, 
“is habitually absent and drooping, but let us 
hope it is not so bad as that.” 

Mr. Dorrit, however, was determined not to let 
him off. “ Fast declining, madam. A wreck, 
Aruin. Mouldering away, before our eyes. 
Hum. Good Frederick !” 

‘**You left Mrs. Sparkler quite well and happy, 
I trust?” said Mrs. General, after heaving a cool 
sigh for Frederick. 

“ Surrounded,” replied Mr. Dorrit, “ by—ha 
—all that can charm the taste, and—hum— 
elevate the mind. Happy, my dear madam, in 
a—hum—husband.” 

Mrs. General was a little fluttered ; seeming 
delicately to put the word away with her gloves, 
as if there were no knowing what it might lead 
to. 

“ Fanny,” Mr. Dorrit continued, “Fanny, Mrs. 
General, has high qualities. Ha! Ambition— 
hum—purpose, consciousness of—ha—position, 
determination to support that position—ha hum 
—grace, beauty, and native nobility.” 

“No doubt,” said Mrs. General, with a little 
extra stiffness. 

“Combined with these qualities, madam,” 
said Mr. Dorrit, ‘“‘ Fanny has—ha—manifested 
one blemish which has made me—hum—made 
me uneasy, and—ha—TI must add, angry; but 
which, I trust, may now be considered at an 
end, even as to herself, and which is undoubt- 
edly at an end as to—ha—others.” 

“To what, Mr. Dorrit,” returned Mrs. Gen- 
eral, with her gloves again somewhat excited, 
“can you allude? I am at a loss to—” 

“Do not say that, my dear madam,” inter- 


opinion, my consolation and recompense.” 
‘*Opinion of your services, madam?” said 
Mr. Dorrit. 

“Of,” Mrs. General repeated, in an elegantly 
impressive manner, “ my services.” 

“Of your services alone, dear madam ?” said 
Mr. Dorrit. 

‘*T presume,” retorted Mrs. General, in her 
former impressive manner, ‘“‘of my services 
alone. For to what else,” said Mrs. General, 
with a slightly interrogative action of her gloves, 
“could I impute—” 

“ To—ha—yourself, Mrs. General. Ha hum. 
To yourself and your merits,” was Mr. Dorrit’s 
rejoinder. 

“Mr. Dorrit will pardon me,”’ said Mrs, Gen- 
eral, ‘if I remark that this is not a time or 
place for the pursuit of the present conversa- 
tion. Mr. Dorrit will excuse me if I remind 
him that Miss Dorrit is in the adjoining room, 
and is visible to myself while I utter her name. 
Mr. Dorrit will forgive me if I observe that I 
am agitated, and that I find there are moments 
when weaknesses I supposed myself to have 
subdued return with redoubled power. Mr. 
Dorrit will allow me to withdraw.” 

“Hum. Perhaps we may resume this—ha— 
interesting conversation,” said Mr. Dorrit, “at 
another time; unless it should be, what I hope 
it is not—hum—in any way disagreeable to— 
ha—Mrs. General.” 

“Mr. Dorrit,” said Mrs. General, casting 
down her eyes as she rose with a bend, “ must 
ever claim my homage and obedience.” 

Mrs. General then took herself off in a stately 
way, and not with that amount of trepidation 
upon her which might have been expected in a 
less remarkable woman. Mr. Dorrit, who had 
conducted his part of the dialogue with a cer- 
tain majestic and admiring condescension— 
much as some people may be seen to conduct 
themselves in church, and to perform their part 
in the service—appeared, on the whole, very 
well satisfied with himself and with Mrs. Gen- 
eral too. On the return of that lady to tea, 
she had touched herself up with a little powder 
and pomatum, and was not without moral en- 





rupted Mr. Dorrit. 


hancement, likewise; the latter showing itself 
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in much sweet patronage of manner toward 

Miss Dorrit, and in an air of as tender interest 

in Mr. Dorrit as was consistent with rigid pro- 

priety. At the close of the evening, when she | 
rose to retire, Mr. Dorrit took her by the hand, | 
as if he were going to lead her out into the | 
Piazza of the People to walk a minuet by moon- | 
light, and with great solemnity conducted her 
to the room door, where he raised her knuckles 
to his lips. Having parted from her with what 
may be conjectured to have been a rather bony 
kiss, of a cosmetic flavor, he gave his daughter 
his blessing, graciously. And having thus | 
hinted that there was something remarkable in 

the wind, he again went to bed. 

He remained in the seclusion of his own | 
chamber next morning; but, early in the after- | 
noon, sent down his best compliments to Mrs. 
General, by Mr. Tinkler, and begged she would 
accompany Miss Dorrit on an airing without 
him. His daughter was dressed for Mrs. Mer- | 
dle’s dinner before he appeared. He then pre- 
sented himself, in a refulgent condition as to 
his attire, but looking indefinably shrunken and 
old. However, as he was plainly determined to 
be angry with her if she so much as asked him 
how he was, she only ventured to kiss his cheek, 
before accompanying him to Mrs, Merdle’s with 
an anxious heart. 

The distance that they had to go was very 
short, but he was at his building work again | 
before the carriage had half traversed it. Mrs. | 
Merdle received him with great distinction ; the | 
bcsom was in admirable preservation, and on 
the best terms with itself; the dinner was very | 
choice; and the company was very select. 

It was principally English, saving that it com- | 


' 


know what's the matter with me. L particularly 
wish to see Bob. Ha. Of all the turnkeys, he’s 
as much my friend as yours. See if Bob is in 
the lodge, and beg him to come to me.” 

All the guests were now in consternation, and 
every body rose. 

“Dear father, I am not there; I am here, by 
ou.” . 

“Oh! You are here, Amy! Good. Hum. 
Good. Ha. Call Bob. If he has been relieved, 
and is not on the lock, tell Mrs. Bangham to go 
and fetch him.” 

She was gently trying to get him away; but 
he resisted, and would not go, 

“TI tell you, child,” he said, petulantly, “| 
can’t be got up the narrow stairs without Bob. 
Ha. Send for Bob. Hum. Send for Bob—best 
of all the turnkeys—send for Bob!” 

He looked confusedly about him, and, becom- 
ing conscious of the number of faces by which 
he was surrounded, addressed them: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the duty —ha— de- 


| volves upon me of—hum—welcoming you to the 


Marshalsea. Welcome to the Marshalsea! The 
space is— ha—limited— limited — the parade 


| might be wider; but you will find it apparently 


grow larger after a time—a time, ladies and 


, gentlemen—and the air is, all things considered, 


very good. It blows over the—ha—Surrey hills. 
Blows over the Surrey hills. This is the Snug- 
gery. Hum. Supported by a small subscrip- 
tion of the—ha—Collegiate body. In return 
for which—hot water—general kitchen—and lit- 
tle domestic advantages. Those whv are habitu- 
ated to the—ha—Marshalsea, are pleased to 
call me its Father. Iam accustomed to be com- 
plimented by strangers as the—ha—Father of 


prised the usual French Count and the usual | the Marshalsea, Certainly, if years of residence 
Italian Marchese—decorative social milestones, | may establish a claim to so—ha—honorable a 
always to be found in certain places, and vary- | title, [may accept the—hum—conferred distinc- 





ing very little in appearance. The table was | 
long, and the dinner was long; and Little | 
Dorrit, overshadowed by a large pair of black 
whiskers and a large white cravat, lost sight of 
her father altogether, until a servant put a scrap 
of paper in her hand, with a whispered request 
from Mrs. Merdle that she would read it di- | 
rectly. Mrs. Merdle had written on it in pen- | 
cil, ‘Pray come and speak to Mr. Dorrit. I} 
doubt if he is well.” 

She was hurrying to him, unobserved, when 
he got up out of his chair, and leaning over the 
table, called to her, supposing her to be still in 
her place : 

“Amy, Amy, my child!” 

The action was so unusual, to say nothing of 
his strange eager appearance and strange eager | 
voice, that it instantaneously caused a profound | 
silence. 

“Amy, my dear,” he repeated. 
go and see if Bob is on the lock!” 

She was at his side, and touching him, but he | 
still perversely supposed her to be in her seat, 
and called out, still leaning over the table, ““ Amy, 
Amy. I don’t feel quite myself. Ha. I don’t | 





“Will you 








tion. My child, ladies and gentlemen. 
daughter. Born here!” 

She was not ashamed of it, or ashamed of him. 
She was pale and frightened; but she had no 
other care than to soothe him and get him away, 
for his own dear sake. She was between him 
and the wondering faces, turned round upon his 
breast with her own face raised to his, He held 
her clasped in his left arm, and between whiles 
her low voice was heard tenderly imploring him 
to go away with her. 

“ Born here,” he repeated, shedding tears. 
“Bred here. Ladies and gentlemen, my daugh- 
ter. Child of an unfortunate father, but—ha 
—always a gentleman. Poor, no doubt, but— 
hum—proud. Always proud. It has become 
a—hum—not infrequent custom for my—ha— 
personal admirers—personal admirers solely— 
to be pleased to express their desire to acknowl- 
edge my semi-official position here, by offering 
—ha—little tributes, which usually take the form 
of—ha—Testimonials—pecuniary Testimonials. 
In the acceptance of those—ha—voluntary rec- 
ognitions of my humble endeavors to—hum— 
to uphold a Tone here—a Tone—I beg it to be 
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understood that I do not consider myself com- 
promised. Ha. Not compromised. Ha. Not 
a beggar. No; I repudiate the title! At the 
same time far be it from me to—hum—to put 
upon the fine feelings by which my partial friends 
are actuated the slight of scrupling to admit 
that those offerings are—hum—highly accepta- 
ble. On the contrary, they are most accepta- 





ble. In my child’s name, if not in my own, I 
make the admission in the fullest manner, at 
the same time reserving—ha—shall I say my 
personal dignity? Ladies and gentlemen, God 
bless you all!” 

By this time, the exceeding mortification un- 
dergone by the Bosom had occasioned the with- 
drawal of the greater part of the company into 
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other rooms, The few who had lingered thus long 
followed the rest, and Little Dorrit and her father 
were left to the servants and themselves. Dear- 
est and most precious to her, he would come with 
her now, would he not? He replied to her fer- 
vid entreaties, that he would never be able to 
get up the narrow stairs without Bob, where was 


Bob, would nobody fetch Bob! Under pretense | 


of looking for Bob, she got him out against the 
stream of gay company now pouring in for the 
evening assembly, and got him into a coach that 
had just set down its load, and got him home. 

The broad stairs of his Roman palace were 
contracted in his failing sight to the narrow 
stairs of his London prison; and he would suffer 
no one but her to touch him, his brother ex- 
cepted. They got him up to his room without 
help, and laid him down on his bed. And from 
that hour his poor maimed spirit, only remem- 
bering the place where it had broken its wings, 
canceled the dream through which it had since 
groped, and knew of nothing beyond the Mar- 
shalsea. When he heard footsteps in the street, 
he took them for the old weary tread in the 
yards. When the hour came for locking up, 
he supposed all strangers to be excluded for the 
night. When the time for opening came again, 
he was so anxious to see Bob that they were 
fain to patch up a narrative how that Bob— 
many a year dead then, gentle turnkey—had 
taken cold, but hoped to be out to-morrow, or 
the next day, or the next at furthest, 

He fell away into a weakness so extreme that 


he could not raise his hand. But he still pro- 
tected his brother according to his long usage ; 
and would say with some complacency, fifty 
times a day, when he saw him standing by his 


bed, ‘‘My good Frederick, sit down. 
very feeble indeed.” 

They tried him with Mrs. General, but he had 
not the faintest knowledge of her. Some inju- 
rious suspicion lodged itself in his brain, that 
she wanted to supplant Mrs. Bangham, and that 
she was given to drinking. He charged her 
with it in no measured terms; and was so ur- 
gent with his daughter to go round to the Mar- 
shal and entreat him to turn her out, that she 
was never reproduced after the first failure. 

Saving that he once asked “If Tip had gone 
outside ?” the remembrance of his two children 
not present, seemed to have departed from him. 
But the child who had done so much for him 
and had been so poorly repaid, was never out 
of his mind. Not that he spared her, or was 
fearful of her being spent by watching and fa- 
tigue ; he was not more troubled on that score 
than he had usually been. No; he loved her in 
his old way. They were in the jail again, and 
she tended him, and he had constant need of 
her, and could not turn without her; and he 
even told her, sometimes, that he was content 
to have undergone a great deal for her sake. 
As to her, she bent over his bed with her quiet 
face against his, and would have laid down her 
own life to restore him. . 


You are 


When he had been sinking in this painless 
way for two or three days, she observed him to 
be troubled by the ticking of his watch—a pom- 
' pous gold watch that made as great a to-do about 

its going, as if nothing else went but itself and 
| Time. She suffered it to run down; but he 

was still uneasy, and showed that was not what 
he wanted. At length he roused himself to ex- 
plain that he wanted money to be raised on this 
watch. He was quite pleased when she pre- 
tended to take it away for the purpose, and aft- 
erward had a relish for his little tastes of wine 
and jelly, that he had not had before. 

He soon made it plain that this was so; for 
in another day or two he sent off his sleeve-but- 
tons and finger-rings. He had an amazing sat- 
isfaction in intrusting her with these errands, 
and appeared to consider it equivalent to mak- 
ing the most methodical and provident arrange- 
ments. After his trinkets, or such of them as 
he had been able to see about him, were gone, 
his clothes engaged his attention; and it is as 
likely as not that he was kept alive for some 
days by the satisfaction of sending them, piece 
by piece, to an imaginary pawnbroker’s. 

Thus for ten days Little Dorrit bent over his 
pillow, laying her cheek against his. Some- 
times she was so worn out that for a few min- 
utes they would slumber together. Then she 
would awake; to recollect with fast-flowing si- 
lent tears what it was that touched her face, 
and to see, stealing over the cherished face upon 
the pillow, a deeper shadow than the shadow of 
the Marshalsea Wall. 

Quietly, quietly, all the lines of the plan of 
the great Castle melted, one after another. 
Quietly, quietly, the ruled and cross-ruled coun- 
tenance on which they were traced, became fair 
and blank. Quietly, quietly, the reflected marks 
of the prison bars and of the zig-zag iron on the 
wall-top, faded away. Quietly, quietly, the face 
subsided into a far younger likeness of her own 
than she had ever seen under the gray hair, and 
sank to rest. 

At first her uncle was stark distracted. ‘Oh, 
my brother! Oh, William, William! You to go 
before me; you to go alone; you to go, and | 
toremain! You, so far superior, so distinguish- 
ed, so noble; I, a poor useless creature fit for 
nothing, and whom no one would have missed !” 

It did her, for the time, the good of having 
him to think of, and to succor. ‘Uncle, dear 
uncle, spare yourself, spare me !” 

The old man was not deaf to the last words. 
When he did begin to restrain himself, it was 
that he might spare her. He had no care for 
himself; but, with all the remaining power of 
the honest heart, stunned so long and now awak- 
ing to be broken, he honored and blessed her. 

““O God,” he cried, before they left the room, 
with his wrinkled hands clasped over her. 
“Thou seest this daughter of my dear dead 
brother! All that I have looked upon, with my 
half-blind and sinful eyes, Thou hast discerned 
clearly, brightly. Not a hair of her head shall 
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THE NIGHT. 


be harmed before Thee. Thou wilt uphold her | would not consent to leave him any where but 
here, to her last hour. And I know Thou wilt | in his own room, and she saw him lie down in 
reward her hereafter !” his clothes upon his bed, and covered him with 

They remained in a dim room near, until it | her own hands. Then she sank upon her own 
was almost midnight, quiet and sad together. | bed, and fell into a deep sleep: the sleep of ex- 
At times his grief would seek relief in a burst | haustion and rest, though not of complete re- 
like that in which it had found its earliest ex- | lease from a pervading consciousness of afflic- 
pression; but, besides that his little strength| tion. Sleep, good Little Dorrit. Sleep through 
‘vould soon have been unequal to such strains, | the night! 
he never failed to recall her words, and to re- It was a mocnlight night; but the moon rose 
proach himself and calm himself. The only ut-| late, being long past the fall. When it was 
teranece with which he indulged his sorrow, was | high in the peaceful firmament, it shone through 
the frequent exclamation that his brother was | ‘half-closed lattice blinds into the solemn room 
gone, alone ; that they had been together in the | | where the stumblings and wanderings of a life 
outset of their lives, ‘that they had fallen into ‘had so lately ended. Two quiet figures were 
misfortune together, that they had kept together | within the room ; two figures, equally still and 
through their many years of poverty, that they | impassive, equally removed by an untraversable 
had remained together to that day; and that his | distance from the teeming earth and all that it 
brother was gone alone, alone! contains, though soon to lie in it. 

They parted, heavy, and sorrowful. She| One figure reposed upon the bed. The other, 
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kneeling on the floor, drooped over it ; the arms 
easily and peacefully resting on the coverlet ; 
the face bowed down, so that the lips touched 
the hand over which with its last breath it had | 
bent. The two brothers were before their Fa- | 
ther; far beyond the twilight judgments of this 
world; high above its mists and obscurities. 
——>——_ 

CHAPTER LVI.—INTRODUCES THE NEXT. 

Tue passengers were landing from the packet 
on the pier at Calais. A low-lying place and a 
low-spirited place Calais was, with the tide ebb- 
ing out toward low water-mark. There had been 
no more water on the bar than had sufficed to 
float the packet in; and now the bar itself, with 
a shallow break of sea over it, looked like a lazy 
marine monster just risen to the surface, whose 
form was indistinctly shown as it lay asleep. 
The meagre light-house all in white, haunting 
the sea-board, as if it were the ghost of an edi- 
fice that had once had color and rotundity, 
dripped melancholy tears after its late buffet- 
ing by the waves. The long rows of gaunt black 
piles, slimy and wet and weather-worn, with fu- 
neral garlands of sea-weed twisted about them 
by the late tide, might have represented an un- 
sightly marine cemetery. Every wave-dashed, 
storm-beaten object, was so low and so little, 
under the broad gray sky, in the noise of the 
wind and sea, and before the curling lines of 
surf, making at it ferociously, that the wonder 
was there was any Calais left, and that its low 
gates and low wall and low roofs and low ditches 
and low sand-hills and low ramparts and flat 
streets, had not yielded long ago to the under- 
mining and besieging sea, like the fortifications 
children make on the sea-shore. 

After slipping among oozy piles and planks, 
stumbling up wet steps, and encountering many 
salt difficulties, the passengers“entered on their 
comfortless peregrination along the pier, where 
all the French vagabonds and English outlaws 
in the town (half the population) attended to 
prevent their recovery from bewilderment. Aft- 
er being minutely inspected by all the English, 
and claimed and reclaimed and counter-claim- 
ed as prizes by all the French, in a hand-to-hand 
scuffle three quarters of a mile long, they were 
at last free to enter the streets, and to make off 
in their various directions, hotly pursued. 

Clennam, harassed by more anxieties than 
one, was among this devoted band, Having 
rescued the most defenseless of his compatriots 
from situations of great extremity, he now went 
his way alone, or as nearly alone as he could 
be, with a native gentleman in a suit of grease, 
and a cap of the same material, giving chase at 
a distance of some fifty yards, and continually 
calling after him, ‘Hi! Ice-say! You! Seer! 
Ice-say! Nice Oatel!” 

Even this hospitable person, however, being 
left behind at last, Clennam pursued his way, 
unmolested. There was a tranquil air in the 
town after the turbulence of the Channel and 
the beach, and its dullness in that comparison 





was agreeable. He met new groups of his coun- 
trymen, who had all a straggling air of having 
, at one time overblown themselves, like certain 
uncomfortable kinds of flowers, and of having 
become mere weeds. They had all an air, too, 
of lounging out a limited round, day after day, 
which strongly reminded him of the Marshal- 
sea, But taking no further note of them than 
was sufficient to give birth to the reflection, he 
sought out a certain street and number, which 
he kept in his mind. 

“So Pancks said,” he murmured to himself, 
as he stopped before a dull house answering to 
the address. ‘I take his information to be cor- 
rect, and his discovery, among Mr. Casby’s loose 
papers, indisputable; but, without it, I should 
hardly have supposed this to be a likely place.” 

A dead sort of house, with a dead wall over 
the way and a dead gateway at the side, where 
a pendent bell-handle produced two dead tink- 
les, and a knocker produced a dead flat sur- 
face-tapping that seemed not to have depth 
enough in it to penetrate even the cracked 
door. However, the door jarred open on a dead 
sort of spring, and he closed it behind him as 
he entered a dull yard, soon brought to a close 
at the back by another dead wall, where an at- 
tempt had been made to train some creeping 
shrubs, which were dead; and to make a little 
fountain in a grotto, which was dry; and to dee- 
orate that with a little statue, which was gone. 

The entry to the house was on the left, and 
it was garnished, as the outer gateway was, 
with two printed bills in French and English, 
announcing Furnished Apartments to let, with 
immediate possession. A strong, cheerful peas- 
ant woman, all stocking, petticoat, white cap, 
and ear-ring, stood here in a dark doorway, and 
said, with a pleasant show of teeth, “ Ice-say! 
Seer! Who?” 

Clennam, replying in French, said the En- 
glish lady ; he wished to see the English lady. 
“Enter, then, and ascend, if you please,” re- 
turned the peasant woman, in French likewise. 
He did both, and followed her up a dark, bare 
staircase to a back room on the first floor. 
Hence there was a gloomy view of the yard 
that was dull, and of the shrubs that were dead, 
and of the fountain that was dry, and of the 
pedestal of the statue that was gone. 

“ Monsieur Blandois,” said Clennam. 

‘*With pleasure, Monsieur.” 

Thereupon the woman withdrew, and left him 
to look at the room. It was the pattern of room 
always to be found in such ahouse. Cool, dull, 
and dark. Waxed floor very slippery. A room 
not large enough to skate in; not adapted to the 
easy pursuit of any other occupation. Red and 
white curtained windows, little straw mat, little 
round table, with a tumultuous assemblage of 
legs underneath, clumsy rush-bottomed chairs ; 
two great red velvet arm-chairs, affording plenty 
of space to be uncomfortable in; bureau; chim- 
ney-glass in several pieces, pretending to be in 
one piece; pair of gaudy vases of very artificial 
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flowers; between them a Greek warrior with his 
helmet off, sacrificing a clock to the Genius of 
France. 

After some pause, a door of communication 
with another room was opened, and a lady en- 
tered. She manifested great surprise on seeing 
Clennam, and her glance went round the room 
in search of some one else. 

“Pardon me, Miss Wade. I am alone.” 


” 


me. 


“No; I know that. Excuse me. I have al- ' 


ready had experience that my name does not 
predispose you to an interview ; and I ventured 


to mention the name of one I am in search of.” | 
” . . . ' 

“Pray,” she returned, motioning him to a 
chair so coldly, that he remained standing, | 


“what name was it that you gave?” 

“TI mentioned the name of Blandois.” 

‘* Blandois ?” 

“ A name you are acquainted with.” 

“Tt is strange,” she said, frowning, ‘‘that you 
should still press an undesired interest in me 
and my acquaintances, in me and my affairs, 
Mr. Clennam. I don’t know what you mean.” 

‘Pardon me. You know the name ?” 

“What can you have to do with the name? 
What can I have to do with the name? What 
can you have to do with my knowing or not 
not knowing any name? I know many names, 
and I have forgotten many more. This may be 
in the one class, or it may be in the other, or I 
may never have heard it. I am acquainted 
with no reason for examining myself, or for be- 
ing examined, about it.” 

“If you will allow me,” said Clennam, “I 
will tell you my reason for pressing the subject. 
! admit that I do press it, and I must beg you 
to forgive me if I do so very earnestly. The 
reason is all mine. I do not insinuate that it is 
in any way yours.” ; 

“Well, Sir,” she returned, repeating, a little 
less haughtily than before, her former invitation 
to him to be seated ; to which he now deferred, 
as she seated herself: “I am at least glad to 
know that this is not another bondswoman of 
some friend of yours, who is bereft of free choice, 
and whom I have spirited away. I will hear 
your reason, if you please.” 

“First, to identify the person of whom we 
speak,” said Clennam, “let me observe that it 
is the person you met in London some time 
back. You will remember meeting him near 
the river—in the Adelphi?” 

“You mix yourself most unaccountably with 
my business,” she replied, looking full at him 
with stern displeasure. ‘How do you know 
that ?” 

“T entreat you not to take it ill. By mere 
accident.” 

“What accident ?” 

“Solely, the accident of coming upon you in 
the street and seeing the meeting.” 

“Do you speak of yourself, or of some one 
else?” 


“Tt was not your name that was brought to | 


“Of myself. I saw it.” 
| “To be sure it was in the open street,” she 
| observed, after a few moments of less and less an- 
| gry reflection. ‘‘ Fifty people might have seen 
‘it. It would have signified nothing if they had.” 
“Nor do I make my having seen it of any 
| moment, nor (otherwise than as an explanation 
of my coming here) do I connect my visit with 
| it, or the favor that I have to ask.” 
| Oh! you have to ask a favor! It occurred 
|to me,” and the handsome face looked bitterly 
at him, “‘that your manner was softened, Mr. 
Clennam.” 

Iie was content to protest against this by a 
| Slight action without contesting it in words. He 
then referred to Blandois’ disappearance, of 
which it was. probable she had heard? No. 
However probable it was to him, she had heard 
of no such thing. Let him look round him (she 
said), and judge for himself what general intel- 
ligence was likely to reach the ears of a woman 
who had been shut up there while it was rife, 
| devouring her own heart. When she had ut- 
| tered this denial, which he believed to be true, 

she asked him what he meant by disappear- 
| ance? That led to his narrating the cireum- 
stances in detail, and expressing something of 
his anxiety to discover what had really become 
of the man, and to repel the dark suspicions 
that clouded about his mother’s house. She 
heard him with evident surprise, and with more 
marks of suppressed interest than he had before 
seen in her; still they did not overcome her 
distant, proud, and self-secluded manner. When 
he had finished, she said nothing but these 
words : 

**You have not yet told me, Sir, what I have 
to do with it, or what the favor is. Will you be 
so good as come to that?’ 

‘“*T assume,” said Arthur, persevering in his 
endeavor to soften her scornful demeanor, “ that 
being in communication—may I say, confiden- 
tial communication ?—with this person—” 

“You may say, of course, whatever you like,” 
she remarked; “but I do not subscribe to your 
assumptions, Mr. Clennam, or to any one’s.” 

‘that being, at least, in personal commu- 
nication with him,” said Clennam, changing 
the form of his position, in the hope of making 
it unobjectionable, ‘‘ you can tell me something 
of his antecedents, pursuits, habits, usual place 
of residence. Can give me some little clew by 
which to seek him out in the likeliest manner, 
and either produce him, or establish what has 
become of him. This is the favor I ask, and I] 
ask it in a distress of mind for which I hope you 
will feel some consideration. If you should 
have any reason for imposing conditions upon 
me, I will respect it without asking what it is.”’ 

“You chanced to see me in the street with 
the man,” she observed, after being, to his mor- 
tification, evidently more occupied with her own 
reflections on the matter than with his appeal. 
“Then you knew the man before ?” 

“Not before; afterward. I never saw him 
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before, but I saw him again on this very night 
of his disappearance. In my mother’s room, in 
fact. I left him there. You will read in this 
paper all that is known of him.” 

He handed her one of the printed bills, which 
she read with a steady and attentive face. 

“This is more than J knew of him,” she said, 
giving it back. 

Clennam’s looks expressed his heavy disap- 
pointment, perhaps his incredulity; for, she 
added in the same unsympathetic tone, ‘* You 
don’t believe it. Still, it is so. As to personal 
communication; it seems that there was per- 
sonal communication between him and your 
mother. And yet you say you believe her dec- 
laration that she knows no more of him!” 

A sufficiently expressive hint of suspicion was 
conveyed in these words, and in the smile by 
whith they were accompanied, to bring the blood 
into Clennam’s cheeks. 

“Come, Sir,” she said, with a cruel pleasure 
in repeating the stab, ‘‘I will be as open with 
you as you can desire. I will confess that if I 
eared for my credit (which I do not), or had a 


good name to preserve (which I have not, for I | 


am utterly indifferent to its being considered 
good or bad), I should regard myself as heavily 
compromised by having had any thing to do 
with this fellow. Yet he never passed in at my 
door—never sat in colloquy with me until mid- 
night.” 

She took her revenge for her old grudge in 
thus turning his subject against him. Hers was 
not the nature to spare him, and she had no 
compunction. 

‘That he is a low, mercenary wretch; that I 
first saw him prowling about Italy (where I was, 
not long ago), and that I hired him there, as the 
suitable instrument of a purpose I happened to 
have, I have no objection to tell you. In short, 
it was worth my while, for my own pleasure— 
the gratification of a strong feeling—to pay a 
spy who would fetch and carry for money. I 
paid this creature. And I dare say that if I 
had wanted to make such a bargain, and if I 
could have paid him enough, and if he could 
have done it in the dark, free from all risk, he 
would have taken any life with as little scruple 
as he took my money. That, at least, is my 
opinion of him; and I see it is not very far re- 
moved from yours. Your mother’s opinion of 
him, I am to assume (following your example 


of assuming this and that), was vastly different.” | 


** My mother, let me remind you,” said Clen- 
nam, “was first brought into communication 
with him in the unlucky course of business.” 

“It appears to have been an unlucky course 
of business that last brought her into communi- 
cation with him,” returned Miss Wade; “ and 
business hours on that occasion were late.” 

“You imply,” said Arthur, smarting under 
these cool-handed thrusts, of which he had deep- 
ly felt the force already, “that there was some- 
thing—” 

“ Mr. Clennam,” she composedly interrupted, 





“recollect that I have not spoken by implication 
about the man. He is, I say again without dis- 
guise, a low mercenary wretch. I suppose such 
a creature goes where there is occasion for him. 
If I had not had occasion for him, you would 
not have seen him and me together.” 

Wrung by her persistence in keeping that dark 
side of the case before him, of which there was 
a half-hidden shadow in his own breast, Clen- 
nam was silent. 

“T have spoken of him as still living,” she 
added, “ but he may have been put out of the 
way for any thing I know. For any thing | 
care, also. I have no further occasion for him.” 

With a heavy sigh and a despondent air, Ar- 
thur Clennam slowly rose. She did not rise also, 
but said, having looked at him in the mean while 
with a fixed look of suspicion, and lips angrily 
compressed : 

““He was the chosen associate of your dear 
friend, Mr. Gowan, was he not? Why don’t you 
ask your dear friend to help you?” 

The denial that he was a dear friend rose to 
Arthur’s lips; but he repressed it, remembering 
his old struggles and resolutions, and said: 

‘‘ Further than that he has never seen Blan- 
dois since Blandois set out for England, Mr. 
Gowan knows nothing additional about him. He 
was a chance acquaintance, made abroad.” 

“A chance acquaintance made abroad!” she 
repeated. ‘Yes. Your dear friend has need 
to divert himself with all the acquaintances he 
can make, seeing what a wife he has. I hate 
his wife, Sir. 

The anger with which she said it, the more 
remarkable for being so much under her re- 
straint, fixed Clennam’s attention, and kept him 
on the spot. It flashed out of her fine dark eyes 
as they regarded him, quivered in her nostrils, 
and fired the very breath she exhaled; but her 
face was otherwise composed into a disdainful 
serenity, and her attitude was as calmly and 
haughtily graceful as if she had been in a mood 
of complete indifference. 

“ All I will say is, Miss Wade,” he remarked, 
“that you can have received no provocation to 
a feeling in which I believe you have no sharer.” 

“You may ask your dear friend, if you choose,” 
she returned, ‘‘ for his opinion upon that sub- 
ject.” 

“‘T am scarcely on those intimate terms with 
my dear friend,” said Arthur, in spite of his 
resolutions, “ that would render my approach- 
ing the subject very probable, Miss Wade.” 

“T hate him,” she returned. ‘‘ Worse than 
his wife, because I was once dupe enongh, and 
false enough to myself, almost to love him, You 
have seen me, Sir, only on commonplace occa- 
sions, when I dare say you have thought me 4 
commonplace woman, a little more self-willed 
than the generality. You don’t know what I 
mean by hating, if you know me no better than 
that; you can’t know, without knowing with 
what care I have studied myself, and people 
about me. For this reason I have for some time 
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inclined to tell you what my life has been—not 
to propitiate your opinion, for I set no value on 
it; but that you may comprehend, when you 
think of your dear friend and his dear wife, 
what I mean by hating. Shall I give you a pa- 
per I have written and put by for your perusal, 
or shall I hold my hand?” 

Arthur begged hertogive ittohim. She went 
to the bureau, unlocked it, and took from an in- 
ner drawer a few folded sheets of paper. With- 
out any conciliation of him, scarcely addressing 
him, rather speaking as if she were speaking to 
her own looking-glass for the justification of her 
own stubbornness, she said, as she gave them to 
him: 

“Now you may know what I mean by hat- 
ing! Enough of that. Sir, whether you find 
me temporarily and cheaply lodging in an empty 
London house or in a Calais apartment, you find 
Harriet with me. You may like to see her be- 
fore you leave. Harriet, come in!” She call- 
ed Harriet again. The second call produced 
Harriet, once Tattycoram. 

“Here is Mr. Clennam,” said Miss Wade; 
“not come for you; he has given you up. 
suppose you have, by this time ?” 

‘“* Having no authority or influence—yes,” as- 
sented Clennam. 

“Not come in search of you, you see; but still 
seeking some one. He wants to find out that 
Blandois man.” 

“ With whom I saw you in the Strand in Lon- 
don,” hinted Arthur. 

“If you know any thing of him, Harriet, ex- 
cept that he came from Venice—which we all 
know—tell it to Mr. Clennam freely.” 

“T know nothing more about him,” 
girl. 

‘* Are you satisfied ?”” Miss Wade inquired of 
Arthur. 

He had no reason to disbelieve them; the 
girl’s manner being so natural as to be almost 
convincing, if he had had any previous doubts. 
He replied, “I must seek for intelligence else- 
where.” 

He was not going in the same breath; but 
he had risen before the girl entered, and she 
evidently thought he was. She looked quickly 
at him, and said, 

* Are they well, Sir?” 

“Who?” 

She stopped herself in saying what would 
have been “all of them;” glanced at Miss 
Wade; and said, “ Mr. and Mrs. Meagles.” 

“They were, when I last heard of them. 
They are not athome. By-the-way, let me ask 
you. Is it true that you were seen there ?” 

“Where? Where does any one say I was 
seen?” returned the girl, sullenly casting down 
her eyes. 

“Looking in at the garden gate of the cot- 
tage ?” 

“No,” said Miss Wade. 
been near it.” 

“You are wrong, then,” said the girl. 


said the 


“She has never 


“J 


Ij 


went down there, the last time we were in Lon- 
'don. I went one afternoon when you left me 
|alone. And I did look in.” 
**You poor-spirited girl,” retarned Miss Wade 
| with infinite contempt; “ does all our compan- 
ionship, do all our conversations, do all your old 
| complainings, tell for so little as that ?” 
‘“There was no harm in looking in at the 
| gate for an instant,” said the girl. “I saw by 
| the windows that the family were not there.” 
| « Why should you go near the place ?” 

* Because I wanted to see it. Because I felt 
that I should like to look at it again.’ 

As each of the two handsome faces looked at 
the other, Clennam felt how each of the two 
| natures must be constantly tearing the other to 
| pieces. 

“Oh!” said Miss Wade, coldly subduing and 
removing her glance ; “if you had any desire to 
| see the place where you led the life from which 
| Lrescued you because you had found out what 
| it was, that is another thing. But is that your 
| truth to me? Is that your fidelity to me? Is 
that the common cause I make with you? You 
are not worth the confidence I have placed in 
you. You are not worth the favor I have shown 
| you. You are no higher than a spaniel, and had 
| better go back to the people who did worse than 
| whip you.” 

“If you speak so of them with any one else 
by to hear, you'll provoke me to take their part,” 
said the girl. 

“Go back to them,” Miss Wade retorted. 
**Go back to them.” 

“You know very well,” retorted Harriet in 
her turn, “that I won’t go back tothem. You 
know very well that I have thrown them off, 
and never can, never shall, never will, ge back 
tothem. Let them alone, then, Miss Wade.” 

“You prefer their plenty to your less fat liv- 
ing here,”’ she rejoined. ‘‘ You exalt them and 
slight me. What else should I have expected ? 
I ought to have known it.” 

“It’s not so,” said the girl, flushing high, 
“and you don’t say what you mean. I know 
what you mean. You are reproaching me, un- 
der-handed, with having nobody but you to look 
to. And because I have nobody but you to look 
to, you think you are to make me do, or not do, 
every thing you please, and are to put any af- 
front upon me. You are as bad as they were, 
every bit. But I will not be quite tamed and 
made submissive. I will say again that I went 
to look at the house, because I had often thought 
that I should like to see it once more. I will 
ask again how they are, because I once liked 
them, and at times thought they were kind to 
me.” 

Hereupon Clennam said that he was sure they 
would still receive her kindly, if she should ever 
desire to return. 

“Never!” said the girl, passionately. ‘I shall 
never do that. Nobody knows that better than 
Miss Wade, though she taunts me because she 
has made me her dependent. And I know I 


| 
| 
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am so; and I know she is overjoyed when she 
can bring it to my mind.” 

“A good pretense!” said Miss Wade, with no 
less anger, haughtiness, and bitterness; ‘‘ but 
too threadbare to cover what I plainly see in 
this. My poverty will not bear competition with 
their money. Better go back at once, better go 
back at once, and have done with it!” 

Arthur Clennan looked at them, standing a 
little distance asunder in the dull confined 
room, each proudly cherishing her own anger ; 
each, with a fixed determination, torturing her 
own breast, and toituring the other’s. He said 
a word or two of leave-taking; but Miss Wade 
barely inclined her head, and Harriet, with the 
assumed humiliation of an abject dependent 
and serf (but not without defiance for all that), 
made as if she were too low to notice or to be 
noticed. 

He came down the dark winding stairs into 
the yard, with an increased sense upon him of 
the gloom of the wall that was dead, and of the 
shrubs that were dead, ‘and of the fountain that 
was dry, and of the statue that was gone. Pon- 
dering much on what he had seen and heard in 
that house, as well as on the failure of all his 
efforts to trace the suspicious character who was 
lost, he returned to London and to England by 
the packet that had taken him over. On the 
way he unfolded the sheets of paper, and read 
in them what is repeated in the next chapter. 

—_—@—_—— 


CHAPTER LVII.—THE HISTORY OF A SELF- 
TORMENTOR. 


I nave the misfortune of not being a fool. 
From a very early age I have detected what 
those about me thought they hid from me. If 
I could have been habitually imposed upon, in- 
stead of habitually discerning the truth, I might 
have lived as smoothly as most fools do. 

My childhood was passed with a grandmoth- 
er; that is to say, with a lady who represented 
that relative to me, and who took that title on 
herself. She had no claim to it, but I—being 
to that extent a little fool—had no suspicion of 
her. She had some children of her own family 
in her house, and some children of other people. 
All girls; ten in number, including me. We all 
lived together, and were educated together. 

I must have been about twelve years old when 
I began to see how determinedly those girls 
patronized me. I was told I was an orphan. 
There was no other orphan among us; and I 
pereeived (here was the first disadvantage of 
not being a fool) that they conciliated me in an 
insolent pity, and in a sense of superiority. I 
did not set this down as a discovery, rashly. I 
tried them often. I could hardly make them 
quarrel with me. When I succeeded with any 
of them, they were sure to come, after an hour 
or two, and begin a reconciliation. I tried them 
over and over again, and I never knew them 
wait for me to begin. They were always for- 
giving me, in their vanity and condescension. 
Little images of grown people! 





One of them was my chosen friend. I loved 
that stupid mite in a passionate way, that she 
could no more deserve, than I can remember 
without feeling ashamed of, though I was but a 
child. She had what they called an amiable 
temper, an affectionate temper. She could dis 
tribute, and did distribute, pretty looks and 
smiles to every one among them. I believe 
there was not a soul in the place, except myself, 
who knew that she did it purposely to wound 
and gall me! 

Nevertheless, I so loved that unworthy girl, 
that my life was made stormy by my fondness 
for her. I was constantly lectured and dis- 
graced for what was called “trying her;” in 
other words, charging her with her little per- 
fidy, and throwing her into tears by showing 
her that I read her heart. However, I loved 
her faithfully ; and one time I went home with 
her for the holidays. 

She was worse at home than she had been at 
school. She had a crowd of cousins and ac- 
quaintances, and we had dances at her house, 
and went out to dances at other houses; and, 
both at home and out, she tormented my love 
beyond endurance. Her plan was to make 
them all fond of her, and so drive me wild with 
jealousy; to be familiar and endearing with 
them all, and so make me mad with envying 
them. When we were left alone in our bed- 
room at night, I would reproach her with my 
perfect knowledge of her baseness; and then 
she would cry and cry, and say I was cruel, and 
then I would hold her in my arms till morning, 
loving her as much as ever, and often feeling 
as if, rather than suffer so, I could so hold her 
in my arms, and plunge to the bottom of a river 
—where I would still hold her after we were 
both dead, 

It came to an end, and I was relieved. In 
the family there was an aunt, who was not fond 
of me. I doubt if any of the family liked me 
much; but I never wanted them to like me, be 
ing altogether bound up in the one girl. The 
aunt was a young woman, and she had a serious 
way with her eyes of watching me. She was an 
audacious woman, and openly. looked compas 
sionately at me. After one of the nights that ! 
have spoken of, I came down into a green-house 
before breakfast. Charlotte (the name of m\ 
false young friend) had gone down before me, 
and I heard this aunt speaking to her about me 
as I entered. I stopped where I was, among the 
leaves, and listened. 

The aunt said, ‘‘Charlotte, Miss Wade is 
wearing you to death, and this must not con 
tinue.” I repeat the very words I heard. 

Now, what did she answer? Did she say, 
“Tt is I who am wearing her to death—I who 
am keeping her on a rack, and am the execu- 
tioner; yet she tells me every night that she 
loves me devotedly, though she knows what I 
make her undergo?” No; my first memorable 
experience was true to what I knew her to be, 
and to all my experience. She began sobbing 
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and weeping (to secure the aunt’s sympathy to 

herself ), and said, ‘‘ Dear aunt, she has an un- | 
happy temper; other girls at school besides I 
try hard to make it better; we all try hard.” | 

‘Upon that the aunt fondled her, as if she had | 
said something noble, instead of despicable and | 
false, and kept up the infamous pretense by | 
replying, “* But there are reasonable limits, my | 
dear love, to every thing; and I see that this | 
poor, miserable girl causes you more constant | 
and useless distress than even so good an effort 
justifies.” 

The poor, miserable girl came out cf her con- 
cealment, as you may be prepared to hear, and | 
said, “Send me home.” I never said another 
word to either of them, or to any of them, but | 
“Send me home, or I will walk home alone, | 
night and day !” | 

When I got home, I told my supposed grand- | 
mother that unless I was sent away to finish my 
education somewhere else, before that girl came | 
back, or before any one of them came back, I | 
would burn my sight away, by throwing myself | 
into the fire, rather than I would endure to look 
at their plotting faces. 

I went among young women next, and I 
found them no better. Fair words and false 
pretenses; but I penetrated below those asser- 
tions of themselves and depreciations of me, 
and they were no better. Before I left them, I 
learned that I had no grandmother and no re- 
cognized relation. I carried the light of that 
information both into my past and into my 
future. It showed me many new occasions on 
which people triumphed over me, when they 
made a pretense of treating me with considera- 
tion or doing me a service. 

A man of business had a small property in 
trust for me. I was to be a governess. I be- 
came a governess ; and went into the family of 
a poor nobleman, where there were two daugh- 
ters—little children, but the parents wished 
them to grow up, if possible, under one in- 
structress. The mother was young and pretty. 
From the first, she made a show of behaving to 
me with great delicacy. I kept my resentment 
to myself ; but I knew very well that it was her 
way of petting the knowledge that she was my 
mistress, and might have behaved differently to 
her servant if it had been her fancy. 

I say I did not resent it, nor did I; but I 
showed her, by not gratifying her, that I under- 
stood her. When she pressed me to take wine, I 
took water. If there happened to be any thing 
choice at table, she always sent it to me; but I 
always declined it, and ate of the rejected 
dishes, These disappointments of her patron- 
age were a sharp retort, and made me feel in- 
dependent. 

I liked the children. They were timid, but, 
on the whole, disposed to attach themselves to 
me. There was a nurse, however, in the house, 
a rosy-faced young woman, always making an 
obtrusive pretense of being gay and good-hu- 
mored, who had nursed them both, and who 
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had secured their affections before I saw them. 
I could almost have settled down to my fate 
but for this woman. Her artful devices for 
keeping herself before the children in constant 
competition with me might have blinded many 
in my place ; but I saw through them from the 
first. On the pretext of arranging my rooms 
and waiting on me and taking care of my 
wardrobe (all of which she did, busily), she was 
never absent. The most crafty of her many 
subtleties was her feint of seeking to make the 
children fonder of me. She would lead them 
to me, and coax them to me. ‘Come to good 
Miss Wade, come to dear Miss Wade, come to 
pretty Miss Wade. She loves you very much. 
Miss Wade is a clever lady, who has read heaps 
of books, and can tell you far better and more 
interesting stories than I know. Come and 
hear Miss Wade!” How could I engage their 
attention, when my heart was burning against 
these ignorant designs? How could I wonder, 
when I saw their innocent faces shrinking away, 
and their arms twining round her neck instead 
of mine? Then she would look up at me, 
shaking their curls from her face, and say, 
“They'll come round soon, Miss Wade ; they’re 
very simple and loving, ma’am; don’t be at all 
cast down about it, ma’am”— exulting over 
me! 

There was another thing the woman did. At 
times, when she saw that she had safely plunged 
me into a black despondent brooding by these 
means, she would call the attention of the chil- 
dren to it, and would show them the difference 
between herself and me. ‘Hush! Poor Miss 
Wade is not well. Don’t make 4 noise, ray 
dears, her head aches. Come and comfort her. 
Come and ask her if she is better; come and 
ask her to lie down. I hope you have nothing 
on your mind, ma’am. Don’t take on, ma’am, 
and be sorry!” 

It became intolerable. Her ladyship my mis- 
tress coming in one day when I was alone, and 
at the height of feeling that I could support it 
no longer, I told her I must go. I could not 
bear the presence of that woman Dawes. 

“Miss Wade! Poor Dawes is devoted to you; 
would do any thing for you!” 

I knew beforehand she would say so; I was 
quite prepared for it; I only answered it was 
not for me to contradict my mistress; L must 


“‘T hope, Miss Wade,” she returned, imstantly 
assuming the tone of superiority she had always 
so thinly concealed, ‘that nothing I have ever 
said or done since we have been together has 
justified your use of that disagreeable word, 


Mistress. It must have been wholly inadvert- 
ent on my part. Pray tell me what it is.” 

I replied that I had no complaint to make, ei- 
ther of my mistress er to my mistress; but, I 
must go. 

She hesitated a moment, and then sat dowr 
beside me, and laid her hand on mine. As if 
that honor would obliterate any remembrance! 
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“ Miss Wade, I tees you are anhevey, through his purchase to justify himself. They appraised 
causes over which I have no influence.” me in their own minds, I saw, and were curious 

I smiled, thinking of the experience the word to ascertain what my full value was. I resolved 
awakened, and said, “‘I have an unhappy tem- that they should not know. I was immovable 
per, I suppose.” | and silent before them, and would have suffered 

“T did not say that.” | any one of them to kill me, sooner than I would 

“It is an easy way of accounting for any | have laid myself out to bespeak their approval. 
thing,” said I. He told me I did not do myself justice. I told 

“It may be; but I did not say so. What I him I did, and it was because I did and mbant 
wish to approach is something very different. | to do so to the last that I would not stoop to 
My husband and I have exchanged some re-_ propitiate any of them. He was concerned and 
marks upon the subject, when we have observed even shocked when I added that I wished he 
with pain that you have not been easy with us.” | would not parade his attachment before them ; 

“Easy? Oh! You are such great people, | but he said he would sacrifice even the honest 
my lady,” said I. impulses of his affection to my peace. 

“I am unfortunate in using a word which may | Under that pretense, he began to retort upon 
convey a meaning—and evidently does—quite me. By the hour together he would keep at a 
opposite to my intention.” (She had not ex- | distance from me, talking to any one rather than 
pected my reply, and it shamed her.) “I only tome. I have sat alone and unnoticed half an 
mean, not happy with us. It is a difficult topic evening, while he conversed with his young 
to enter on ; but, from one young woman to an- | cousin, my pupil. I have seen all the while, in 
other, perhaps—in short, we have been appre- people’s eyes, that they thought the two looked 
hensive that you may allow some family cireum- | nearer on an equality than he and I. I have 
stances of which no one can be more innocent | sat, divining their thoughts, until I have felt 
than yourself, to prey upon your spirits. If so, | that his young appearance made me ridiculous, 
let us entreat you not to make them a cause of | and have raged against myself for ever loving 
grief. My husband himself, as is well known, | him. 
formerly had a very dear sister who was not in| ForI did love him once. Undeserving as he 
law his sister, but who was universally beloved | was, and little as he thought of all these ago- 
and respected—” | nies that it cost me—agonies which should have 

I saw directly that they had taken me in for | made him wholly and gratefully mine to his 
the sake of the dead woman, whoever she was, | life’s end—I loved him. I bore with his cousin’s 
and to have that boast of me and advantage of | praising him to my face, and with her pretend- 
me; I saw, in the nurse’s knowledge of it, an | ing to think that it pleased me, but full well 
encouragement to goad me as she had done; and knowing that it rankled in my breast—for his 
I saw, in the children’s shrinking away, a vague | sake. While I have sat in his presence recall- 
impression that I was not like other people. I ing all my slights and wrongs, and deliberating 
left that house that night. whether I should not fly from the house at once 

After one or two short and very similar | and never see him again—I have loved him. 
riences, which are not to the present purpose, I His aunt (my mistress, you will please to re- 
entered another family where I had but one pu- member) deliberately, willfully, added to my 
pil: a girl of fifteen, who was the only daugh- | trials and vexations. It was her delight to ex- 
ter. The parents here were elderly people: | patiate on the style in which we were to live in 
people of station and rich. A nephew whom | India, and on the establishment we should keep, 
they had brought up, was a frequent visitor at | and the company we should entertain, when he 
the house, among many other visitors; and he | got his advancement. My pride rose against 
began to pay me attention. I was resolute in ‘this barefaced way of pointing out the contrast 
repulsing him; for I had determined when I | my married life was to present to my then de- 
went there, that no one should pity me or con- | pendent and inferior position. I suppressed my 
descend to me. But he wrote me a letter. It! indignation; but I showed her that her inten- 
led to our being engaged. tion was not lost upon me, and I repaid her an- 

He was a year younger than I, and young- | noyances by affecting humility. What she de- 
‘looking even when that allowance was made. | scribed would surely be a great deal too much 
He was on absence from India, where he hada | honor for me, I would tell her. I was afraid I 
post that was soon to grow into a very good one. | might not be able to support so great a change. 
In six months we were to be married, and were | Think of a mere governess, her daughter’s gov- 
to go to India. I was to stay in the house, and | erness, coming to that high distinction! It 
was to be married from the house. Nobody ob- | made her uneasy, and made them all uneasy, 
jected to any part of the plan. when I answered in this way. They knew that 

I can not avoid saying he admired me; but | I fully understood her. 
if I could, I would. Vanity has nothing to do| It was at the time when my troubles were at 
with the declaration, for his admiration worried | their highest, and when I was most incensed 
me. He took no pains to hide it; and caused | against my lover for his ingratitude in caring as 
me to feel among the rich people as if he had | little as he did for the innumerable distresses 
bought me for my looks, and made a show of | and mortifications I underwent on his account, 
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that your dear friend, Mr. Gowan, appeared at | 
the house. He had been intimate there for a | 
long time, but had been abroad. He understood 

the state of things at a glance, and he under- 

stood me. 

He was the first person I had ever seen in my 
life who had understood me. He was not in 
the house three times before I knew that he ac- 
companied every movement of my mind. In 
his coldly easy way with all of them, and with 
me, and with the whole subject, I saw it clear- 
ly. In his light protestations of admiration of 
my future husband, in his enthusiasm regarding 
our engagement and our prospects, in his hope- 
ful congratulations on our future wealth and his 
despondent references to his own poverty—all 
equally hollow, and jesting, and full of mock- 
ery—I saw it clearly. He made me feel more 
and more resentful, and more and more con- 
temptible, by always presenting to me every 
thing that surrounded me, with some new hate- 
ful light upon it, while he pretended to exhibit 
it in its best aspect for my admiration and his 
own. He was like the dressed-up Death in the 
Dutch series; whatever figure he took upon his 
arm, whether it was youth or age, beauty or ug- 
liness, whether he danced with it, sang with it, 
played with it, or prayed with it, he made it 
ghastly. 

You will understand, then, that when your 
dear friend complimented me, he really con- 
doled with me; that when he soothed me under 
my vexations, he laid bare every smarting wound 
I had; that when he declared my “ faithful 
swain” to be “‘the most loving young fellow in 
the world, with the tenderest heart that ever 
beat,” he touched my old misgiving that I was 
made ridiculous. These were not great serv- 
ices, you may say. They were acceptable to 
me, because they echoed my own mind, and 
confirmed my own knowledge. I soon began 
to like the society of your dear friend better 
than any other. 

When I perceived (which I did, almost as 
soon) that jealousy was growing out of this, I 
liked his society still better. Had I not been 
subjected to jealousy, and were the endurances 
to be all mine? No. Let him know what it 
was! I was delighted that he should know it; 
I was delighted that he should feel keenly, and I 
hoped he did. More than that. He was tame 
in comparison with Mr. Gowan, who knew how 
to address me on equal terms, and how to anat- 
omize the wretched people around us. 

This went on, until the aunt, my mistress, 
took it upon herself to speak to me. It was 
scarcely worth alluding to; she knew I meant 
nothing; but she suggested from herself, know- 
ing it was only necessary to suggest, that it 
might be better, if I were a little less compan- 
ionable with Mr. Gowan. 

I asked her how she could answer for what I 
meant? She could always answer, she replied, 
for my meaning nothing wrong. I thanked her, 
but said I would prefer to answer for myself, 


and to myself. Her other servants would prob- 
ably be grateful for good characters, but I want- 
ed none. 

Other conversation followed, and induced me 
to ask her how she knew that it was only neces- 
sary for her to make a suggestion to me to have 
it obeyed? Did she presume on my birth, or 
on myhire? I was not bought, body and soul. 
She seemed to think that her distinguished 
nephew had gone into a slave-market and pur- 
chased a wife. 

It would probably have come, sooner or later, 
to the end to which it did come, but she brought 
it to its issue at once. She told me, with as- 
sumed commiseration, that I had an unhappy 
temper. On this repetition of the old wicked 
injury, I withheld no longer, but exposed to her 
all I had known of her and seen in her, and all 
I had undergone within myself since I had oc- 
cupied the despicable position of being engaged 
to her nephew. I told her that Mr. Gowan was 
the only relief I had had in my degradation ; 
that I had borne it too long, and that I shook 
it off too late; but that I would see none of 
them more. And I never did. 

Your dear friend followed me to my retreat, 
and was very droll on the severance of the con- 
nection; though he was sorry, too, for the ex- 
cellent people (in their way the best he had 
ever met), and deplored the necessity of break- 
ing mere house-flies on the wheel. He protest- 
ed before long, and far more truly than I then 
supposed, that he was not worth acceptance by 
a woman of such endowments, and such powe: 
of character; but—well, well !— 

Your dear friend amused me and amused him- 
self as long as it suited his inclinations; and 
then reminded me that we were both people of 
the world, that we both understood mankind, 
that we both knew there was no such thing as 
romance, that we were both prepared for going 
different ways to seek our fortunes like people 
of sense, and that we both foresaw that when- 
ever we encountered one another again we 
should meet as the best friends on earth. So 
he said, and I did not contradict him. 

It was not very long before I found that he 
was courting his present wife, and that she had 
been taken away to be out of his reach. I hated 
her then, quite as much as I hate her now; and 
naturally, therefore, could desire nothing better 
than that she should marry him. But I was 
restlessly curious to look at her—so curious that 
I felt it to be one of the few sources of enter- 
tainment left to me. I traveled a little ; trav- 
eled until I found myself in her society, and in 
yours. Your dear friend, I think, was not known 
to you then, and had not given you those signal 
marks of his friendship which he afterward be- 
stowed upon you. 

In that company I found a girl, in some cir- 
cumstances of whose position there was a singu- 
lar likeness to my own, and in whose character 
I was interested and pleased to see much of the 





rising against swollen patronage and selfishness, 
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calling themselves kindness, protection, benevo- | 
lence, and other fine names, which I have de- | 
scribed as inherent in my nature. I often heard 
it said, too, that she had ‘‘an unhappy temper.” | 
Well understanding what was meant by the con- 
venient phrase, and wanting a companion With 
a knowledge of what I knew, I thought I would 
try to release the girl from her bondage and | 
sense of injustice. I have no occasion to tell 
you that I succeeded. 

We have been together ever since, sharing 
my small means. 

—__a———— 
CHAPTER LVIIL—WHO0O PASSES BY THIS ROAD 
SO LATE? 

Artuur CriennaM had made his unavailing 
expedition to Calais, in the midst of a great | 
pressure of business. A certain barbaric Power 
with valuable possessions on the map of the 
world, had occasion for the services of one or 
two engineers, quick in invention and determ- 
ined in execution: practical men, who could 
make the men and means their ingenuity per- 
ceived to the wanted out of the best materials 
they could find at hand; and who were as bold 
and fertile in the adaptation of such materials 
to their purpose as in the conception of their 
purpose itself. This Power, being a barbaric 
one, had no idea of stowing away a great na- 
tional object in a Circumlocution Office, as 
strong wine is hidden from the light in a cellar 
until its fire and youth are gone, and the labor- 
ers who worked in the vineyard and pressed the 
grapes are dust. With characteristic ignorance, 
it acted on the most decided and energetic no- 
tions of How to do it; and never showed the 
least respect for, or gave any quarter to, the 
great political science How not to do it. In- 
deed it had a barbarous way of striking the lat- 
ter art and mystery dead, in the person of any 
enlightened subject who practiced it. 

Accordingly, the men who were wanted were 
sought out and found: which was in itself a 
most uncivilized and irregular way of proceed- 
ing. Being found, they were treated with great 
confidence and honor (which again showed dense 
political ignorance), and were invited to come 
at once and do what they had to do. In short, 
they were regarded as men who meant to do it, 
engaging with other men who meant it to be 
done. 

Daniel Doyce was one of the chosen. There 
was no foreseeing at that time whether he would 





be absent months, or years. The preparations 
for his departure, and the conscientious arrange- 
ment for him of all the details and results of | 
their joint business, had necessitated labor with- | 
in a short compass of time, which had occupied | 
Clennam day and night. He had slipped across | 
the water in his first leisure, and had slipped as | 
quickly back again for his farewell interview 
with Doyce. 
Him Arthur now showed, with pains and care, 
the state of their gains and losses, responsibil- | 
ities and prospects. Daniel went through it all | 
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in his patient manner, and admired it all ex- 
ceedingly. He audited the accounts as if they 
weré a far more ingenious piece of mechanism 
than he had ever constructed, and afterward 
stood looking at them, weighing his hat over his 
head by the brims, as if he were absorbed ir. 
the contemplation of some wonderful engine. 

“It’s all beautiful, Clennam, in its regularity 
and order. Nothing can be plainer. Nothing 
can be better.” 

‘“‘T am glad you approve, Doyce. Now, as to 
the management of our capital while you are 
away, and as to the conversion of so much of it 
as the business may need from time to time—” 
His partner stopped him. 

“ As to that, and as to every thing else of that 
kind, all rests with you. You will continue in all 
such matters to act for both of us, as you have 
done hitherto, and to lighten my mind of a load 
it is much relieved from.” 

“Though, as I often tell you,” returned Clen- 
nam, “you unreasonably depreciate your busi- 
ness qualities.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Doyce, smiling. ‘ And 
perhaps not. Anyhow, I have a calling that I 
have studied more than such matters, and that 
I am better fitted for. I have perfect confidence 
in my partner, and I am satisfied that he will 
do what is best. If I have a prejudice connect- 
ed with money and money-figures,” continued 
Doyce, laying that plastic workman’s thumb of 
his on the lappel of his partner’s coat, “it is 
against speculating. I don’t think I have any 
other. I dare say I entertain that prejudice 
only because I have never given my mind fully 
to the subject.” 

‘But you shouldn’t call it a prejudice,” said 
Clennam. ‘“ My dear Doyce, it is the soundest 
sense.” 

“T am glad you think so,” returned Doyce, 
with his gray eye looking kind and bright. 

“It so happens,” said Clennam, “that just 
now, not half an hour before you came down, 
I was saying the same thing to Pancks, who 
looked in here. We both agreed, that to travel 
out of safe investments is one of the most dan- 
gerous, as it is one of the most common, of 
those follies which often deserve the name of 
vices.” 

“ Pancks !” said Doyce, tilting up his hat at 
the back, and nodding with an air of confidence. 
‘“* Ay, ay, ay! That's a cautious fellow !” 

‘“‘He is a very cautious fellow indeed,” re- 
turned Arthur. ‘‘ Quite a specimen of caution.” 

They both appeared to derive a larger amount 
of satisfaction from the cautious character of 
Mr. Pancks than was quite intelligible, judged 
by the surface of their conversation. 

* And now,” said Daniel, looking at his watch, 
“as time and tide wait for no one, my trusty 
partner, and as I am ready for starting, bag and 
baggage, at the gate below, let me say a last 
word, I want you to grant a request of mine.” 

“ Any request you can make—except,” Clen- 
nam was quick with his exception, for his part- 
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ner’s face was quick in suggesting it, “‘ except 
that I will abandon your invention.” 

“ That’s the request, and you know it is,” said 
Doyce. 

“Tsay, No, then. I say positively, No. Now 
that I have begun, I will have some definite rea- 
son, some responsible statement, something in 
the nature of a real answer, from those people.” 

“You will not,” returned Doyce, shaking his 
head. “Take my word for it, you never will.” 

“ At least, I'll try,” said Clennam. “It will 
do me no harm to try.” 

“T am not certain of that,”’ rejoined Doyce, 
laying his hand persuasively on his shoulder. 


condition when Clennam beckoned him to fol- 


| low up stairs, and return the books and papers 


to their places. 
| In the lull consequent on the departure—in 
that first vacuity which ensues on every separa- 
tion, foreshadowing the great separation that is 
always overhanging all mankind—Arthur stood 
at his desk, looking dreamily ont at a gleam of 
sun. But his liberated attention soon reverted to 
the theme that was f>remost in his thoughts, and 
began, for the hundredth time, to dwell upon 
| every circumstance that had impressed itself 
upon his mind, on the mysterious night when 
he had seen the man at his mother’s. Again 


‘‘Tt has done me harm, my friend. It has aged | the man jostled him in the crooked street, again 
me, tired me, vexed me, disappointed me. It | he followed the man and lost him, again he 
does no man any good to have his patience worn | came upon the man in the court-yard looking at 
out, and to think himself ill-used. I fancy, even | the house, again he followed the man and stood 


already, that useless attendance on delays and 
evasions has made you something less elastic 
than you used to be.” 

“Private anxieties may have done that for 
the moment,” said Clennam, “but not official 
harrying. Not yet. I am not hurt yet.” 

“Then you won’t grant my request ?” 

“Decidedly, No,” said Clennam. “TI should 
be ashamed if I submitted to be so soon driven 
out of the field, where a much older and a much 
more sensitively interested man contended with 
fortitude so long.” 

As there was no moving him, Daniel Doyce 
returned the grasp of his hand, and, casting a 
farewell look round the counting-house, went 
down stairs with him. Doyce was to go to 
Southampton to join the small staff of his fel- 
low-travelers ; and a coach was at the gate, well 
furnished and packed, and ready to take him 
there. The workmen were at the gate to see 
him off, and were mightily proud of him. ‘‘Good 
luck to you, Mr. Doyce!” said one of the num- 
ber. ‘Wherever you go, they’ll find as they’ve 
got a man among ’em, a man as knows his tools 
and his tools knows, a man as is willing and a 
man as is able, and if that’s not a man, where 
isaman?” This oration from a gruff volunteer 
in the background, not previously suspected of 
any powers in that way, was received with three 
loud cheers; and the speaker became a distin- 
guished character forever afterward. In the 
midst of the three loud cheers, Daniel gave 
them all a hearty ‘“‘Good-by, men!” and the 
coach disappeared from sight, as if the concus- 
sion of the air had blown it out of Bleeding 
Heart Yard. 

Mr. Baptist, as a grateful little fellow in a posi- 
tion of trust, was among the workmen, and had 
done as much toward the cheering as a mere 
foreigner could. In truth, no men on earth can 
cheer like Englishmen, who do so rally one an- 
other’s blood and spirit when they cheer in earn- 
est, that the stir is like the rush of their whole 
history, with all its standards waving at once, 
from Saxon Alfred’s downward, Mr. Baptist 
had been in a manner whirled away before the 
onset, and was taking his breath in quite a scared 


beside him on the door-steps. 
** Who passes by this road so late ? 
Compagnon de la Majolaine ; 
| Who passes by this road so late ? 
Always gay!" 
| It was not the first time, by many, that he 
| had recalled the song of the child’s game, of 
| which the fellow had hummed this verse while 
| they stood side by side; but he was so uncon- 
| scious of having repeated it audibly, that he 
started to hear the next verse, 
| * Of all the king's knights ‘tis the flower, 
Compagnon de la Majolaine ; 
Of all the king's knights ‘tis the flower, 


Always gay!" 


Cavalletto had deferentially suggested the 
| words and tune, supposing him to have stopped 
short for want of more. 


| Ah! You know the song, Cavalletto ?” 
| “ By Bacchus, yes, Sir! They all know itin 
| France. I have heard it many times sung by 
| the little children. The last time when it I 
have heard,” said Mr. Baptist, formerly Caval- 
| letto, who usually went back to his native con- 
| struction of sentences when his memory went 
| near home, ‘‘is from a sweet little voice. A 
| little voice, very pretty, very innocent. A\l- 
tro!” 
| ‘The last time J heard it,’’ returned Arthur, 
““was in a voice quite the reverse of pretty, and 
quite the reverse of innocent.” He said it 
more to himself than to his companion, and 
added to himself, repeating the man’s next 
words. “Death of my life, Sir, it’s my charac- 
ter to be impatient!’ 

‘“*EH!” cried Cavalietto, astounded, and with 
all his color gone in a moment. 

‘* What is the matter?” 

“Sir! You know where I have heard that 
song the last time ?” 

With his rapid native action, his hands made 
the outline of a high hook nose, pushed his eyes 
near together, dishevelled his hair, puffed out 
his upper lip to represent a thick mustache, 
and threw the heavy end of an ideal cloak over 
his shoulder. While doing this, with a swift- 
ness incredible to one who has not watched an 
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Italian peasant, he indicated a very remarkable 
and sinister smile. The whole change passed 
over him like a flash of light, and he stood in 
the same instant, pale and astonished, before 
his patron. 

“In the name of Fate and wonder,” said 
Clennam, ‘‘ what do you mean? Do you know 
a man of the name of Blandois ?” 

“No!” said Mr. Baptist, shaking his head. 

“You have just now described a man who 
was by, when you heard that song; have you 
not ?” 

“Yes!” said Mr. Baptist, nodding fifty times. 

‘* And was he not called Blandois ?” 

“No!” said Mr. Baptist. “ Altro, Altro, Al- 
tro, Altro!” He could not reject the name suf- 
ficiently, with his head and his right forefinger 
going at once. 

“Stay!” cried Clennam, spreading out the 
handbill on his desk. ‘* Was this the man? 
You can understand what I read aloud ?” 

“ Altogether. Perfectly.” 

‘But look at it, too. Come here and look 
over me, while I read.” 

Mr. Baptist approached, followed every word 
with his quick eyes, saw and heard it all out 
with the greatest impatience, then clapped his 
two hands flat upon the bill as if he had fierce- 
ly caught some soxious creature, and cried, 
looking eagerly at Clennam, “It is the man! 
Behold him!” 

‘This is of far greater moment to me,” said 
Clennam, in agitation, “than you can imagine. 
Tell me where you knew the man.” 

Mr. Baptist, releasing the paper very slowly, 
and with great discomfiture, and drawing him- 
self back two or three paces, and making as 
though he dusted his hands, returned, very 
much against his will: 

** At Marsiglia—Marseilles.” _ 

“ What was he?” 

“A prisoner, and—Altro! I believe yes!— 
an,” Mr. Baptist crept closer again to whisper 
it, ** Assassin !’’ 

Clennam fell back as if the word had struck 
him a blow; so terrible did it make his mother’s 
communication with the man appear. Cavallet- 
to dropped on one knee, and implored him, with 
a redundancy of gesticulation, to hear what had 
brought himself into such foul company. 

He told with perfect truth how it had come 
of a little contraband trading, and how he had 
in time been released from prison, and how he 
had gone away from those antecedents. How, 
at the house of entertainment called the Break 
of Day at Chalons on the Soane, he had been 
awakened in his bed at night, by the same as- 
sassin, then assuming the name of Lagnier, 
though his name had formerly been Rigaud ; 
how the assassin had proposed that they should 
join their fortunes together; how he held the 
assassin in such dread and aversion that he had 





fied from him at daylight, and how he had ever 
since been haunted by the fear of seeing the 
assassin again and being claimed by him as an 
acquaintance. When he had related this, with 
an emphasis and poise on the word peculiarly 
belonging to his own language, and which did 
not serve to render it less terrible to Clennam, 
he suddenly sprang to his feet, pounced upon 
the bill again, and with a vehemence that would 
have been absolute madness in any man of 
Northern origin, cried, ‘‘ Behold the same as- 
sassin! Here he is!” 

In his passionate raptures, he at first forgot 
the fact that he had lately seen the assassin in 
London. On his remembering it, it suggested 
hope to Clennam that the recognition might be 
of later date than the night of the visit at his 
mother’s ; but Cavalletto was too exact and clear 
about time and place, to leave any opening for 
doubt that it had preceded that occasion. 

*“ Listen,” said Arthur, very seriously. ‘ This 
man, as we have read here, has wholly disap- 
peared.” 

“Of it I am well content!” said Cavalletto, 
raising his eyes, piously. ‘A thousand thanks 
to Heaven! Accursed assassin !” 

‘*Not so,” returned Clennam; “ for, until 
something more is heard of him, I can never 
know an hour’s peace.” 

“Hold, Benefactor; that is quite another 
thing. <A million of excuses!” 

“Now, Cavalletto,” said Clennam, gently 
turning him by the arm, so that they looked 
into each other’s eyes. ‘‘I am certain that for 
the little I have been able to do for you, you 
are the most sincerely grateful of men.” 

‘I swear it!” cried the other. 

“‘T know it! If you could find this man, or 
discover what has become of him, or gain any 
later intelligence whatever of him, you would 
render me a service above any other service I 
could receive in the world, and would make me 
(with far greater reason) as grateful to you as 
you are to me.” 

** T know not where to look,” cried the little 
man, kissing Arthur’s hand in a transport. “I 
know not where to begin. I know not where to 
go. But, courage! Enough! It matters not! 
I go, in this instant of time!” 

‘Not a word to any one but me, Caval- 
letto.” 

“ Al-tro!”’ cried Cavalletto; and was gone 
with great speed. 


By an oversight of the Author's, which he did not ob- 
serve until it was too late for correction in the number 
for last month, the name Rieavp is used in the fifty-third 
chapter instead of BLanpois. The personage in the 
story who assumed the latter name is habitually known 
to the Author by the former as his real one; and hence 
the mistake. It is set right, if the reader will have the 
goodness to substitute the word Bianpots for Rieacp in 
that chapter when it occurs. The chapter commences 
on page 536, and ends on page 540. 











UNITED STATES. 

HE Thirty-Fourth Congress closed its regular 
session on the 3d of March. In the House, 
Mr. Aiken, of South Carolina, offered a resolution 
thanking Mr. Banks for the able and impartial 
manner in which he had performed the duties of 
Speaker. Mr. Aiken, it will be remembered, was 
the leading candidate opposed to Mr. Banks. In 
spite of the opposition of Mr. M‘Mullen, of Virgin- 
ia, and others, the resolution was passed by a vote 
of 119 to 35. The new Tariff Bill was adopted as 
a compromise between the separate bills prepared 
by the House and the Senate respectively. The 
principle upon which the bill is framed is to effect 
an adequate reduction in the revenue, and at the 
same time to discriminate as far as possible in fa- 
vor of American products and manufactures. Un- 
der the tariff of 1846, all articles upon which du- 
ties are levied are divided into eight classes. The 
same classes are preserved in the main in the new 
tariff. The following table will show the general 

rate of reduction in the duties: 


Class A, which now pays 100 per ct., will pay 30 per ct. 
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Class A, upon which a reduction of 60 per cent. 
is made, consists exclusively of distilled spirits 
and cordials. Class B, on which the reduction is 
6 per cent., includes most manufactured articles of 
wool and iron. The free list is enlarged so as to 
include books and apparatus imported for schools 
and public institutions; fruits, spices, and dye- 
stuffs; tea and coffee; unmanufactured brass and 
copper; and wool, costing not more than twenty 
cents per pound. This tariff, whieh it is estimated 
will effect a reduction of about twenty milions of 
dollars in the revenue, goes into effect on the 2d 
day of July next. It passed in the Senate by a 
vote of 33 to 8; and in the House by 124 to 71.— 
The Atlantic Telegraph Bill, as finally passed, pro- 
vides that the sum to be paid to the Company may 
amount to $70,000 per annum until the net profits 
reach six per cent. per annum, after which it shall 
not exceed $50,000; that the tariff of prices shall 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
British Government; that the citizens and Govern- 
ment of the United States shall be put upon an 
equal footing with those of Great Britain ; and that 
Congress may, at the expiration of ten years, term- 
inate the contract by giving one year’s notice.— 
The House Committee on Corruptions reported in 
effect that they find no evidence of any such gener- 
al corrupt combination as has been affirmed to ex- 
ist; that these charges originated from men who 
expected to make money by creating a belief in the 
existence of such combinations; they find, how- 
ever, that William A. Gilbert, Francis 8. Edwards, 
and Orsamus B. Mattison, all members of the 
House from New York, and William W. Welch, a 
member from Connecticut, had been guilty of cor- 
rupt practices, in connection with certain specified 
measures, and recommended their expulsion from 
the House. After considerable discussion, the 
House, by a large majority, decided that in the case 
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proved ; but that the others were guilty. While the 
resolutions for their expulsion were pending, these 
three members sent in their resignations, at the 
same time protesting their innocence of any crime. 
This put an end to the proceedings. 1n conformity 
with the report of the Committee, the House also 
expelled James W. Simonton and Francis F. C. 
Triplet from their seats as reporters on the floor of 
the House, on the ground that they had used cor- 
rupt means to secure the passage of certain bills. 
The Inauguration of James Buchanan as Presi- 
dent of the United States took place on the 4th of 
March. The President left his home at Wheat- 
land on the morning of the 2d, and reached Wash- 
ington early on the 38d. At noon on the 4th he 
proceeded from his hotel to the Senate Chamber, 
which had been filled by the members of the Gov- 
ernment, the Diplomatic Corps, and others whose 
official position gave them the privilege of en- 
trance. At 1 o'clock the President proceeded to 
the eastern portico of the Capitol, and delivered 
his inaugural address. He owed his election, he 
said, to the inherent love of the country and the 
Union, which still animates the heart of the 
American people, whose support he asked in sus- 
taining all just measures calculated to perpetuate 
the political blessings which we enjoy. Having 
determined not to become a candidate for re-clee- 
tion, he should have no motive to influence his 
conduct except the desire ably and faithfully to 
serve his country, and to live in the grateful mem- 
ory of his countrymen. He congratulates his 
countrymen upon the quiet submission of the mi- 
nority to the will of the majority, after a political 
contest of such deep and vital importance. In this 
principle—the submission of the minority to the 
majority—lay the true solution of the question of 
domestic slavery in the Territories. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the time when the peo- 
ple of a Territory have the right to decide this 
question. The President’s own opinion has al- 
ways been that, according to the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, the proper period is when the number of in- 
habitants in a Territory is such as to justify them 
in forming a Constitution, with a view to admis- 
sion as a State into the Union. But, says Mr. 
Buchanan, this is properly a judicial question, the 
decision of which rests with the Supreme Court of 
the United States, before whom it is now pending, 
and to their decision he shall cheerfully submit. 
It is, he adds, the duty of the government to se- 
cure to all citizens the right of expressing by their 
votes their opinion in the matter; and, this being 
accomplished, they should be left to decide their 
own destiny for themselves, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States. This being de- 
cided, no other important point remains open for 
adjustment, since it is agreed by all that, under 
the Constitution, slavery in the States is beyond 
the reach of any power except that of the respect- 
ive States themselves. He therefore trusts that 
the long agitation on this subject, which has pro- 
duced no good, but much harm, is nearly at an 
end, Some, he says, have endeavored to calculate 
the value of the Union, presenting estimates of the 
pecuniary profits which would result to certain 
sections from its abolition. These are all errone- 
ous—taking into account only this low and narrow 
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an end to the great internal commerce, now free, 
upon the great lines of internal communication of 
the country. But this sinks into insignificance 
when compared with the great evils, which he 
would not attempt to portray, in which a dissolu- 
tion of the Union would involve every portion of 
the country. The President next refers to the un- 
exampled fact that the Government is embarrassed 
by a revenue largely exceeding its wants, and to 
the extravagant legislation and corruption likely 
to arise therefrom. The surplus, he says, should 
be appropriated to great national objects, for which 
a clear warrant can be found in the Constitution ; 
such as the extinguishment of the national debt, 
and the increase of the navy. To reduce the rev- 
enues to the required sum, it was necessary to 
modify the tariff, which has been done in such a 
manner as to do as little injury as possible to our 
own domestic manufactures. The public lands, 
he says, are an important trust, in the administra- 
tion of which it may be wise to grant portions of 
them for the improvement of the remainder; our 
cardinal policy should be, to reserve as large a por- 
tion as possible, at a moderate price, for actual set- 
tlers, in order to secure homes for our descendants, 
as well as for those who seek our shores from 
abroad, who have done so much to promote the 
prosperity of the country. These, he says, have 
proved faithful both in peace and war, and are en- 
titled, upon becoming citizens, to be placed on a 
perfect equality with native-born citizens. The 
President is in favor of a strict construction of the 
powers of the Government. Still, he believes that 
Congress, under the war-making power, may ap- 
propriate money toward the construction of a mil- 
itary road, when absolutely necessary for the de- 
fense of any State or Territory from foreign inva- 


sion; and on this ground he argues that Congress 
should aid in the construction of a military road 
to the Pacific, since, in the event of a war with a 
naval power stronger than our own, our present 
access to California and Oregon would be closed 


tous. He expresses no opinion as to the mode in 
which this aid should be rendered. In respect to 
our foreign relations, the President trges that we 
should cultivate peace, commerce, and friendship 
with all nations; that our diplomacy should be 


direct and frank ; that we should never interfere | 


in the domestic concerns of any unless required so 
to do by the law of self-preservation ; and that we 
should avoid all entangling alliances. We have 
never, he says, acquired territory except by fair 
purchase, or, as in the case of Texas, by the determ- 
ination of a brave, kindred, and independent peo- 
ple to unite their destiny with our own; and our 
past history forbids that we should in future ac- 
quire territory unless sanctioned by the laws of 
justice and honor; and all our acquisitions have 
resulted in the good of the territories acquired, and 
every commercial nation has shared in this benefit. 
—At the conclusion of this address, the oath of 
affice was administered to the President by Chief 
Justice Taney. 

The Cabinet is constituted as follows: 
See. af State.......+.. Lewis Cas, of Michigan, 
See. of the Treasury. ..Howxz.. Conn, of Georgia. 
Sec. of War Joun B. Fioyp, of Virginia. 
See. of the Navy Isaac Toucry, of Connecticut. 
Sec. of the Interior... ..Jacon Thompson, of Mississippi. 

- General JEREMIAH 8S. Biack, of Penn, 

Postmaster-General ... Aaron V. Brown, of Tenn. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has at 
length given its decision in the ‘‘ Dred Scott Case,” 





Scott and Harriot his wife were slaves belonging 
to Dr. Emerson, a surgeon in the United States 
army, by whose consent they resided for some 
time both in the Free State of Illinois, and at Fort 
Snelling, within the territory in which, by the 
ordinance of 1787, slavery and involuntary servi. 
tude are forever prohibited. In 1838 Scott and his 
wife were taken by their master te the State of Mis- 
souri, where they, as well as two children born to 
them, have ever since been held as slaves. They 
claim their freedom on the ground that by the act 
of their master they were brought intofreeterritory. 
The Court decided against their claim. The opin- 
ion of the majority, prepared by Chief Justice Ta- 
ney, decides the following important points: Ne- 
groes, whether slaves or free, are not, by the Consti- 
tution, citizens of the United States ; The ordinance 
of 1787 had no effect subsequently to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and can not confer citizen- 
ship or freedom upon negroes ; So much of the Com- 
promise of 1820 as undertook to give freedom and 
citizenship to negroes in the northern part of the 
Louisiana purchase is void, as exceeding the pow- 
ers of Congress; The rights of citizens emigrating 
to the Territories, and the power of Congress there- 
in, depend on the general provisions of the Consti- 
tution; And Congress can not delegate to the Ter- 
ritorial Governments any powers which it does not 
itself possess under the Constitution; The legal con- 
dition of a slave in the State of Missouri is not af- 
fected by his temporary sojourn in any other State, 
but on his return his condition depends on the laws 
of the State of Missouri. The main points in this 
decision were concurred in by six of the nine 
judges. Judges M‘Lean and Curtis delivered 
opinions in favor of the constitutionality of the 
Missouri Compromise, and affirming that Congress 
has power to prohibit slavery in the Territories. 

The Legislature of Kansas adjourned after hav- 
ing passed a number of important acts, Among 
these is one defining and punishing the crimes of 
rebellion against the territorial laws; and another 
providing for a Convention to form a State Con- 
stitution. This latter Act directs that on the third 
Monday in June delegates shall be elected to a Con- 
vention to form a State Constitution ; all citizens 
of the United States who have resided three months 
in the county may vote for delegates; and the 
Convention is to meet on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Governor Geary vetoed this bill, mainly 
on the ground that it contained no provision for 
submitting the Constitution to be framed to the 
judgment of the people; and because he consid- 
ered the time premature for the erection of Kansas 
into a State. The Legislature by a unanimous 
vote passed the bill over the veto of the Governor, 
so that it is now alaw. It will be observed that 
by its provisions no person arriving in the Terri- 
tory after the 15th of March can have any voice in 
forming the State Constitution. 

Lord Napier, the new British Minister, arrived 
at New York on the 5th of March.—Dr. Elisha Kent 
Kane, the famous Arctic Navigator, died at Ha- 
vana on the 16th of February, aged only thirty-two 
years. His health had been impaired by the hard- 
ships endured during his last voyage, and he had 
visited Cuba in the hope of its restoration. After 
appropriate ceremonies at Havana, his remains 
were brought to this country for interment. Few 
men have acquired so much distinction at an age 
so early; and his loss will be deeply deplored 
throughout the whole civilized world. 








SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Jferico the intelligence still favors the 
prospect of the permanency of the present Adminis- 
tration. A treaty has been negotiated by our 
Minister, Mr. Forsyth, with the Government, of 
which the main provisions are stated to be, that in 
consideration of certain commercial advantages the 
United States are to loan to Mexico fifteen millions 
of dollars; of which three millions are to be re- 
served to meet claims of American citizens, while 
the remaining twelve are to be applied to the press- 
ing requirements of Mexico. It is hoped, should 
this treaty be ratified, that President Comonfort 
will be able to carry on the government success- 
fully. 

In Peru the revolution seems likely to prove 
successful, though little of special importance has 
occurred since our last. 

From Nicaragua the general tenor of the reports 
is decidedly adverse to Walker, though the accounts 
which reach us are unusually contradictory ; and 
the closing of the Transit Route prevents any direct 
communication. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament opened February 3. The Royal 
speech, which was read by the Lord Chancellor, 
touches briefly upon the leading political transac- 
tions of the last threemonths, expressing a confident 
trust that the recent negotiations with the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Honduras will be 
successful in removing all cause of misunderstand- 
ing with respect to Central America, In the course 
of the debate which arose in the Peers, on the Ad- 
dress to the Crown, the Earl of Derby objected to 
the shadowy nature of the Royal speech; said that 
Parliament would be wanting in its duty if it did 
not insist on the termination of the income tax in 
1860; criticised the course of the Government in 
relation to the Persian and Chinese wars ; said that, 
as regards Naples, the cause of liberty had been 
played with; closing, by confessing that he looked 
with distrust and misgiving upon the aspect of the 
foreign relations. The Earl of Clarendon defended 
the conduct of the Government. Earl Grey con- 
demned the Persian war, as likely to throw the 
Shah into the arms of Russia ; and moved an amend- 
ment to the Address to the effect that Parliament 
should have been summoned before the war was 
commenced. This was rejected by 45 to 12.—In 
the Commons, Mr. Disraeli criticised the course of 
the Government at great length ; affirming, among 
other things, that negotiations had been carried on 
with Sardinia, while there was in existence a secret 
treaty, guaranteeing to Austria her whole posses- 
sions in Italy. Lord Palmerston denied the exist- 
ence of any such treaty, and called the statement 
of Mr. Disraeli ‘‘a romance,”’ Mr. Disraeli reit- 
erated the charge, giving the date of the treaty, and 
offering to prove from the archives of the Foreign 
Office that the Government was aware of its exist- 
ence. Lord Palmerston repeated his denial, and 
said that the only foundation for such a statement 
was the fact that early in the course of the war, 
when there was some probability that Austria 
would join the Allies against Russia, the French 
Government had agreed that in case the Austrian 
troops were removed from Italy, France would not 
encourage any risings in Italy. This Convention, 
which was only temporary, differed materially from 
a permanent treaty, and moreover, was a dead let- 
ter, since Austria failed to declare war against Rus- 
sia, Mr. Disraeli affirmed that the Convention 
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was stil] in force, and taunted the Government with 
being obliged to admit the substantial accuracy of 
his statement. Lord Palmerston retorted bitterly, 
affirming that Mr. Disraeli was vainly trying to 
cover an ignominious retreat.—In the Commons 
the original Address having been slightly modified 
by words qualifying the approval of the proceedings 
in China, was unanimously agreed to.—A commit- 
tee has been appointed to inquire into the transac- 
tions of the Hudson Bay Company, whose charter 
expires in 1859. Mr. Roebuck argued in favor of 
taking away the powers of the Company, which 
had been tyrannically used, and had prevented 
colonization in a very important part of British 
America, Mr. Gladstone doubted the legality of the 
Company’s title, and thought it would be highly in- 
expedient to continue the monopoly, but hoped am- 
ple compensation would be made for the withdrawal 
of the exclusive privileges of the Company. 
FRANCE. 

The Legislative Chambers were opened on the 
16th of February by a speech from the Emperor, 
in which he congratulates the country on the res- 
toration of peace, and the removal of the obstacles 
which impeded the execution of the treaty of Paris. 
The attention of Government must now, he says, 
be directed to oppose the evils from which a pro- 
gressive society is not exempt. Despite war and 
famine, the country is prosperous. Since the res- 
toration of the empire the revenues have increased 
210,000,000 francs. But so long as the harvests 
are insufficient, there must be much suffering. He 
trusts that science will prevent the recurrence of 
the inundations of last year. ‘In France, rivers, 
like revolutions, must return to their beds, or must 
not leave them.”’ The expenses of the war will be 
met by loans already authorized, and no deficiency 
is anticipated for the coming year. Taxation is 
to be somewhat reduced. The annual contingent 
of the army is fixed at 100,000 men, which is 20,000 
above the ordinary calls in time of peace. Two- 
thirds of the conscripts will remain only two years 
in the ranks, and will then form a reserve which 
will furnish an army of 600,000 disciplined men on 
the first appearance of danger. On account of the 
dearness of provisions the pay of the lower ranks 
in the civil and military service is to be raised. 
Appropriations have been made to establish a line 
of transatlantic steamers. Algeria is prosperous, 
and a plan is under consideration to transfer thither 
the convict establishments now at Guiana. “It 
was a difficult task,” says the Emperor, “‘ to accus- 
tom the country to new institutions, to replace the 
license of the tribune, and the exciting contests 
which brought about the fall or the rise of minis- 
tries, by a free, yet calm and serious discussion, 
was a signal service rendered to the country, and 
even to liberty, for liberty has not more formidable 
enemies than the outbursts of passion and the vio- 
lence of language. Strong in the support of the 
great bodies of the state and the devotion of the 
army—strong especially in the support of that peo- 
ple which knows that every instant of my life is 
devoted to it and its interests, I foresee for our 
country a future full of hope.” 

THE EAST. 

At the latest official dates little of importance 
had taken place at Canton. The Chinese had con- 
tented themselves with destroying the foreign 
factories, and attempting unsuccessfully to burn 
the English vessels by means of fire-ships sent 
down the river. The English fleet held undis- 
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puted possession of the stream, and the Admiral 
was apparently waiting for the arrival of fresh 
troops. It is said that accounts have been re- 
ceived in London that hostilities have been re- 
commenced, and that Canton has been totally 
destroyed. —Mr. Parker, the American Com- 
missioner, has issued a circular to the American 
merchants and citizens, characterizing the reply 
made by the Governor to his own dispatch as 
manifesting the desire to evade obligations, mis- 
represent facts, and give a wrong interpreta- 
tions to treaty stipulations, which have for years 
characterized the correspondence of the Imperial 
Commissioners. He discourages any attempt, 
under present circumstances, to revive trade; says 
that more ample means than are now at command 
will be required to meet the emergency of the 
public interests of the United States in China ; 
and says that the satisfactory adjustment of the 
relations of the Five Ports is an event yet future. 

Beyond the capture of Bushire, which was ef- 
fected with a very trifling loss, no further hostil- 
ities have taken place in Persia. It was sup- 
posed that the Shah would submit to the de- 





treaty were generally believed to have been set- 
tled at Paris. But the tenor of the latest advices in- 
dicates that there is a prospect that the negotiations 
will fall through, and that the Shah, instigated by 
Russia, is disposed to try the fortunes of a war. 

The French have been getting up an affair in 
Cochin China. The captain of the Corvette Catinat 
presented a letter to the authorities of Touranne, 
which was contemptuously rejected, and prepara. 
tions were made to attack the vessel. The cap. 
tain determined to anticipate these by attacking 
the city. The French landed, burst open the gates 
by a single shot, spiked the cannon, wetted the 
gunpowder, and returned to their vessel without 
loss. The natives were overawed, made humble 
apologies, received the letters with the utmost 
respect, sent on board an abundance of provisions, 
and were much surprised at the punctuality with 
which payment was made ; expressing themselves 
greatly surprised that men so powerful should be 
so just. 

The Russian Minister of war announces that the 
armistice concluded with the Circassians has ex- 
pired, and that active hostilities in the Caucasus 


mands of the English, and the preliminaries of a| are about to be renewed. 
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Stories of the Island World, by CHARLES Norp- 
Horr. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) Mr. 
Nordhoff is a young writer who has already at- 
tained a worthy reputation by his cordial and sin- 
cere narratives of maritime experiences. He has 
seen every variety of sea-life, from the artistic 
organization of a man-of-war to the rough-and- 
tumble arrangements of a Nantucket whaler ; and 
without assuming any of the airs of anthorship, 
has given a straightforward account of his adven- 
tures in several little volumes, which in their frank, 
confiding naturalness, are not without something 
of the secret charm which so bewilders all classes 
of readers in the perusal of works like Robinson 
Crusoe. Not that Mr. Nordhoff makes use of any 
imaginative touches to add to the piquancy of his 
autobiographical confessions, but he has the rare 
gift of investing every-day realities, with an atmos- 
phere of human sympathy, which is more effect- 
ive than the most dazzling colors of romance. 
His previous volumes, which have met with such 
a favorable reception in this country, have been 
reprinted in England, and welcomed with a more 
appreciative recognition than is usually accorded to 
American productions. The work before us is alto- 
gether in his peculiar line, though not the fruit of his 
personal observation. It consists of historical and 
descriptive sketches of some of the principal islands 
in various seas, drawn from the most authentic 
sources, and presented in a style of modest simplic- 
ity and beauty. In its copiousness of illustration, 
variety of instruction, and ease of expression, it 
is adapted not only to youthful readers, for whom 
it seems to have been primarily intended, but to 
all curious lovers of lively and faithful descrip- 
tion. 

Examples from the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies, by Mrs. L. H. Sicourney. (Published by 
Charles Scribner.) The purpose of this work is to 
present the teachings of biography in a series of 
simple narratives, describing the history and char- 
acter of several eminent persons, both in public 
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and private stations of life. It has taken its ex- 
amples from a wide range of experience, com- 
mencing with John Wesley, the illustrious leader 
of the great religious revival, in the middle of the 
last century, and closing with Mary Ware, the 
wife of a prominent Unitarian clergyman in Mas- 
sachusetts. Among the other subjects of the 
volume we find the names of Dr. Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, Chief Justice Ellsworth, Bishop 
White, Hannah More, Martha Laurens Ramsay, 
and Mrs. Hemans. The work is stamped on 
every page with the pure moral tastes, the ele- 
vated religious sentiment, and the tranquil earn- 
estness, which distinguish the character of the 
author. 

The History of King Richard the First, by Jacos 
ABBoTT, is a continuation of the pictorial series 
of juvenile historical works published by Harper 
and Brothers, presenting a lively narrative of the 
fortunes of the lion-hearted monarch, and illus- 
trated by numerous appropriate engravings. — 
Learning about Right and Wrong, by the same 
author, completes the series of ‘‘ Harper's Picture 
Books for the Nursery.” It sets forth the first 
principles of practical ethics, in a form adapted to 
the youngest capacity, enlivening its lessons with 
a succession of spirited embellishments. 

Songs and Ballads, by Sipney Dyer. The high- 
est excellence in the art of lyric composition is of 
rare attainment, but any inferior success is apt to 
be more conspicuous than in other departments of 
poetry. Mr. Dyer has a musical ear, a susceptible 
organization,and an evident facility of versification 
—greater, no doubt, than is usually found in con- 
nection with the rarest poetic gifts. His songs 
are of a popular character, often showing a smooth 
rhythmical flow, and inspired by a tender and ele- 
vated sentiment. They do not,however, betray that 
exquisite felicity of thought and curious skill in ex- 
pression which distinguish the acknowledged mas- 
ters of song in our language. Still, as a whole, 
they are superior to most of the fugitive produc- 
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tions of the day in this kind, and are not unworthy 
of the permanent form in which they now appear. 
(Sheldon, Blakeman, and Co.) 

The Days of My Life is an autobiographical novel 
by the author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,” relating 
a series of domestic vicissitudes in an easy, uncon- 
scious narrative, which, in spite of the improbable 
plot, has more the expression of real life than of 
a passage from romance. The interest of the sto- 
ry is chiefly concentrated on the heroine, whose 
frank and artless relation of her history secures a 
sympathy with her fortunes, and compels the read- 
er to listen to her naive recital as to an account of 
private experience. (Harper and Brothers.) 

Dana and Co. have published an important work 
on ecclesiastical architecture, containing Designs 
for Parish Churches in the three styles of English 
Church Architecture, with ananalysis of each style, 
and a review of the nomenclature of the periods of 
English Gothic Architecture. The author is J. 
CoLemMAN Hart, who has made an intelligent use 


and their talents, to the divine service. The 
standard of action which it presents is of the most 
elevated character—too much so for general adop- 
tion, with the prevailingly low and selfish aims of 
society, which sacrifice the spirit of the Gospel to 
the love of the world; but the earnest and glow- 
ing appeals of the author administer a stirring re- 
buke to inconsistency in religion, and can not fail 
to make a deep impression on every reflecting 
mind. The author makes no pretension to liter- 
ary culture; and it must be confessed that his 
rhetoric is often more energetic than refined. Nor 
does he always abstain from statements of uncer- 
tain authority, and which address the fancy more 
strongly than the reason. The volume is intro- 
duced by a well-written preface, from the pen of 
Dr. M‘Clintock, highly commending its spirit and 
execution. 
Morals for the Young, by Emma WILLARD, is a 
| tribute of affectionate counsel to the numerous 
pupils, in every part of the country, who have re- 


| 





| 


of the ample materials on the subject, which have | ceived their early education at the hands of the 


been accumulated by previous writers, and has pre- | author. 


sented them in a systematic and convenient shape. 


The volume is liberally illustrated by more than a 


hundred lithographic engravings. 
Sea Spray, by MartHA WickKHAM, is a new 


novel of American domestic life, founded on inci- 


dents in the history of a village of Long Island. 


It contains several natural sketches of local scen- 


ery and manners, but the narrative is often diffuse, 
and encumbered by a superfluity of moral reflec- 
tions. The plot, also, is far-fetched, and though 
composed of not impossible occurrences, is singu- 
larly incongruous with the character and position 
of the people among whom the scene is laid. (Der- 
by and Jackson.) 

Reading without Tears is the quaint title of a 
little volume purporting to set forth a ‘‘ pleasant 
method of learning to read.” 


deserves the attention of parents and teachers. The 


writer is favorably known on both sides the water 
as the author of ‘‘ The Peep of Day,” and other pop- 


ular works of a religious cast for young people. 
(Harper and Brothers.) 

Old Haun, the Pawnbroker, is the title of another 
of the stories of city life with which the press has 
recently swarmed to satiety, but, both in its liter- 
ary execution and its moral tone, is superior to 
many that have fluttered into an ephemeral noto- 
riety. The plot exhibits considerable ingenuity 
in its development, although it is neither original 
nor striking in its construction. The pawnbroker’s 
character is prefigured by his ill-sounding name, 
and the interest of the story turns on his successive 
villainies, which are brought into effective contrast 
with the admirable qualities of other personages 
in the story. Without any unnatural or melodra- 
matic situations, the narrative is animated, and, 
for the most part, is written in a neat and agree- 
able style. (Rudd and Carleton.) 

Duties, Tests, and Comforts, by Rev. DayTon 
F. Reep. (Published by Higgins and Perkinpine, 
Philadelphia.) The leading idea which pervades 
this volume is the application of religious prin- 
ciple to the common, every-day concerns of life. 
It views Christianity mainly in its ethical bear- 
ings, dwelling more on the duties which it en- 
joins than the privileges which it proclaims, and 
enforcing the obligation of Christians to conse- 
crate their persons and their property, their time 


The plan is an in- 
genious one, both in conception and execution, and 


It sets forth the main principles of 
Christian morals in a systematic form, accom- 
panied with a variety of illustrative anecdotes 
and incidents. The volume is executed with 
ability, and is well suited to the purpose for 
which it was designed. (A. S. Barnes and Co.) 
Memorial Papers is the title of a volume con- 
taining the Circular and Questions of an Episcopal 
commission appointed by the General Convention, 
in 1853, to consider and report on ‘‘ the posture of 
the Church in relation to the great moral and so- 
cial necessities of the day.”” It also includes the 
Report of the commission, the individual contri- 
butions of its members, Bishops Doane, Potter, 
Burgess, and Williams, and various communica- 
tions from eminent Episcopal divines and others. 
The subjects discussed in the work are of general 
interest to all Christians. They relate to the 
questions of religious education, of increasing the 
influence and attractiveness of public worship, and 
of securing the more active co-operation of the 
laity in the work of evangelizing the world, Al- 
though regarded in their immediate connection 
with the Episcopal Church, the principles involved 
concern all churches, and earnest men of every re- 
ligious persuasion. The volume is filled with im- 
pressive and valuable suggestions; but to the gen- 
eral reader its chief interest will be found in the 
illustrations which it presents of the condition of 
ecclesiastical polity in the United States at the 
present day. (E.H. Butler and Co., Philadelphia.) 
The Science of Logic, by the Rev. ASA Manan, 
(Published by A. 8. Barnes andCo.) In this work 
the subject of logic is considered in its most com- 
prehensive sense, as involving an exposition of the 
universal laws of thought, and not merely an analy- 
sis of the principles of reasoning. According to Dr. 
Mahan it is the legitimate function of logic to fur- 
nish valid criteria for determining the soundness 
of the premises in a process of reasoning, no less 
than to pronounce upon the validity of the connec- 
tion between the premises and the conclusion. In 
this view he is sustained by the eminent authority 
of Kant and of Sir William Hamilton, although it 
has a learned and able opponent in Archbishop 
Whately. The subject is treated with acuteness 
and force by Dr. Mahan, and in compactness of 
style, precision of statement, and dignity of illus- 
tration, we notice a marked improvement on his 
previous contributions to intellectual science. 

















Chitor’s 


ESTINY OF THE MECHANIC ARTS.—The 
Mechanic Arts have been constantly rising in 
power and importance, especially within the last 
half century ; yet, with all our alleged utilitarian- 
ism, we are inclined to believe that their destiny is 
still inadequately estimated, and that the future is 
to open, within the machine-shop and the labora- 
tory, wonders that shall throw the old magic into 
the shade. It is, indeed, common enough to con- 
sider the bearings of mechanism upon the wealth 


and comfort of our race, but not by any means s0 | 


common to consider its bearings upon the social, 
and moral, and religious destiny of mankind. We 
propose now to carry out some previous thoughts 
on the subject of American Invention, and give 
some hints of the more ideal relations of the useful 
arts. 

I, Consider the arts in question as illustrating 
the mind of God. They are founded upon a science 
which explains the supreme wisdom shown in the 
architecture of the universe. What is mechanical 
science but the doctrine of forces—of forces in rest 
and in motion—or statics and dynamics, according 
to the language of the schools? Almost every 
structure combines the principles of both, for even 
the simplest lever must have a point of rest as well 
as an arm of motion. How much is comprehended 
in this simple definition, ‘‘ Force in rest or in mo- 
tion.” Does it not bring the whole universe be- 
fore us, in its balance and its movements—enable 


us to read the great plan of nature wisely—see the | 


Maker’s power alike in the repose and the activity 
of creation—and to rise, step by step, from the 
statical and dynamical arrangements of matter, to 
the contemplation of that Sovereign Mind who is at 


once the eternal rock and the all-pervading energy | 


—and who has stamped his attributes of stability 
and force, in some measure, upon all created things ? 
Sure it is, that the great philosophers of nature have 
been chief names in mechanical science ; and think- 
ers like Newton and Galileo have seen in the starry 
heavens principles of motion and equilibrium that 
have given new and wonderful aids to the practi- 
cal arts, 

Look beyond the mere definition to the compo- 
nent parts of the science itself; and in these, by 
themselves and in their union, we find ever-in- 
creasing marks of the divine Word to which they 
belong. We enter at once the realm of ideas— 
ideas of pure number and relation, which pervade 
nature and become natural laws. The science of 
numbce and figure, or of mathematics, which meas- 
ures the quantity and direction of forces, interprets 
the divine reason in declaring principles and pro- 
cesses, which would be none the less true although 
no particle of matter existed to test their correct- 
ness, The vast forces of the universe move and 
rest according to laws of number and figure. So 
nature answers to the ideas of pure mind given of 
God to man in the laws of calculation, as in the 
light she answers to the eye, and in sound to the 
ear. The science which men apply to their mech- 
anism is in harmony with the external universe, 
and may be applied to its phenomena—whether to 
the rise of a drop of water in a capillary tube, or 
the swell of the ocean tides, the vibrations of a 
musical chord, or the oscillations of a planet. 

When the science of nature, whether in relation 
of its masses—that is, in physics—or the affinities of 


Cable. 


its elements—that is, in chemistry—is combined 
with the science of number and figure, mechanical 
science is the result. Then it appears in what won- 
| derful harmony the forces of the material world 
move by ideal laws; and art, when wise, only 
copies nature, as in her marches and her halts she 
| follows the sublime music of the spheres. Does 
any one scoff at this idea, and treat the formule of 
| science as mere theory or dull abstractions, and de- 
| mand something practical, some actual effect, in- 
| stead of ideal principles? Just as wisely might 
| some illiterate clown enter the choir of any church, 
| and, trampling on the musical score which guides 
| the organist, call for music. The instrument il- 
| lustrates the notation as art illustrates science. A 
| skilled hand travels the keys, and lo! the strange 
| ciphers of Beethoven or Haydn are sounds, and 
| flood the air with melody. So the forces of nature 
and art interpret the rules and formulz of science, 
| The pages of our Bowditch, in his ‘‘ Celestial Me- 
| chanics,” are forbidding to the look, but the stars 
sing them as they shine. The formule of Poisson 
| and Hamilton are Egyptian darkness to the unprac- 
| ticed reader, but the facts of nature kindle them 
| into light, and all forces move at their order, and 

pause at their command. So surely does mechan- 
| ical science interpret nature and its Maker’s mind. 
We hear the Amen of Nature to the creed of man; 
| the outward world responds to mental laws ; deep 
| answers unto deep, as God through the universe 
answers to his oracles in man. To whatever mate- 
| rial force we may appeal that response is still heard, 
| Whether in the simplest lever or the radius of the 
| farthest planet, the path of a ship or the curve of 
j an arch, the rotations of a balance-wheel or the 
movements of the worlds. 

Pass from the science to the art, and consider a 
moment how this interprets the mind of God, The 
art has given the instruments which bring down 
the heavens to our gaze, and expand each atom of 
earth into a world; it has carried the written Word 
of God to every realm of the globe, and stands 
ready with its iron steeds and oarsmen to convey 
us to any beauty or sublimity of nature that bears 
most signally the Maker’s mark. It has taught us 
new reverence for the mechanism of creation; to 
find new wonders in the architecture of rocks and 
trees ; to see a divine wisdom in the structure of 
the ant and the bee. It has made man feel anew 
the mystery of his own mechanism—of that world 
in miniature, the microcosm of the human frame, 
that temple made to be the shrine of God. What 
a living miracle is the body! The head, the heart, 
the hand, the step, the rhythmic motion of each 
and all, the uniformity in variety, the adaptation 
of each part to the whole—such balance, such force ! 
Anatomy itself becomes lyrical ; and under such 
teachers as Harvey and Bell our pulses seem to 
beat like cymbals, and our nerves thrill like harp- 
strings in anthems to the Former of our bodies and 
the Father of our spirits. 

II, Would we carry further these illustrations 
of the mind of God, pass to the second general con- 
sideration, and view these arts as enlarging the 
powers of man; for man has created nothing, but 
has only been using the materials given him by the 
Creator. We can not but be impressed by exhibi- 
tions of vast power. There is sublimity in seas 
and mountains—in great armies and navies—in 
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bold enterprises and grand achievements. Is there | 


poetry as well as the prose of life ; as ministering 


not grandeur i in the results and processes of the use- | to beautiful tastes and elevated affections, as well 


ful arts? The plainest and most obvious facts rise as to homely utilities. 


into sublimity the moment we truly reflect upon 
them. W hat vast powers of production, and dis- | 
tribution, and adaptation, are starting up all around | 
us! The history of the human race might be pret- | 
ty well written by describing the past and present | 
uses of a single material—that which makes sword 
and plow-share, spear and pruning-hook. Its his- 
tory tells the whole tale of the progress from bar- 
barism to civilization; and man is still writing 
with an iron pen the living epic of his destiny. He 
has learned now so to take it from the mine and fit 
it for the smith, that one man is at least as capable 
as thirty men ignorant of modern arts. Under the 
hands of the smith and mechanician he has worked 
this metal into such various and cunning forms 
that one arm is as a thousand, and any community 
of a thousand men can, in many respects, do the 
work of old done by millions—nay, can do many 
things which the whole population of the globe 
combined could not do a single century ago. Con- 
sider the offices of iron now, in tilling the soil, 
in weaving cloth, in transporting merchandise, 
persons, or thoughts; in providing new adapta- 
tions of power to the hands, senses, and mind of 
man—what a world of energy is opened to us at 
once—how mighty is the commentary furnished by 
the peaceful arts upon the ancient promise that the 
sword shall be turned into the plow-share, and the 
spear into the pruning-hook! That element which, 
of old, was but another name for the instrument of 
bloodshed, has become, in some way, the ally of 


every truth and the instrument of every blessing. 
In the magnet, it points out a safe path on the 


ocean; in the woodman’s axe, it rings through the 
wilderness the reveillé of an advancing civiliza- 
tion; in faithful channels it bears living water to 
our homes ; and in trusty tubes holds light for ev- 
ery wayfarer’s guidance in the city streets, and 
turns, in its benignant round, the revolving lamp 
that guides the storm-tossed vessel home ; it smooths 
and floors the highways that almost annihilate dis- 
tance, and gives us steeds and oarsmen who wait 
our bidding to bear us whither we will ; it crushes 
rocks like snow, and thrills with music in the 
strings of harp and piano like a living soul; it 
points its finger heavenward, and disarms the 
storm of its terrors ; it spreads its threads over the 
continent, and the dead earth becomes a sensorium 
of living thought. Does not this element glorify 
God while it enlarges the powers of man? Is not 
man now called to change the meaning of the phrase 
“iron age” and ‘iron hand ?”’ The iron age should 
be one of beneficence, and the iron hand must be, 
and in a great measure now is, the almoner of the 
divine bounty—feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, enlightening the ignorant, lifting up the 
downcast, overthrowing walls of international 
jealousy, and teaching peace and unity to the na- 
tions. It looks very much as if this metal, wisely 
used in arts of peace, were to fulfill, on a grand 
scale, the office figuratively claimed for one of its 
uses in, perhaps, the most striking figure of modern 


oratory: “I conspire with the insurgents ?’’ asked | 
‘Yes, I have done so as the electric | 
| ure of health and plenty for mankind? We can 
We have used but a single illustration of the | 


Lamartine. 
rod conspires with the lightning.” 


new powers that are secured to mankind by the 
mechanic arts. Illustrations without number 
might be given, showing their bearing upon the 


| of God. 


It is needless to add any 


| thing to the commonplaces now in every mouth 


and newspaper. We do better by thinking some- 


| what of the tendency of all this progress, 


III. Must there not be seme providential plan 
| behind the vast array of forces thus developed by 


jman? Surely grave memory steps forward at once 


as the sister of hope, and points to the past as the 
harbinger of the future. The arts have been, and 
are to be yet, more than ever providential agencies 
to bring men into truer relations with the kingdom 
All history shows that mankind have al- 
ways advanced by the instruments of power with- 
in their reach, and that the noblest ideas remain 
idle unless set to work through appropriate means. 
The Gospel itself seemed to wait for the Greek 
language and the Roman roads; the Reformation 
waited for the printing-press, while feudalism fell 


| before the chemist and armorer, when castles and 


coats of mail were as clay beneath the shots of 
musket and cannon. Nay, stand at the com- 
mencement of modern history and mark the lead- 
ing powers that have wrought such signal changes, 
and straightway plain facts kindle into prophecies. 
Before the gateway of that hall of historic wonders 
into which Christendom for three centuries has 
been passing, and where, as we press on, each year 
is adding some new marvel, and prompting the 
question, ‘* What next?” “* What next?” as the 
vail before some unexplored recess is beginning to 
quiver—before that gateway stand in our imagin- 
ation three forms who have given the chief impulse 
to modern history. Central stands a stout figure 
that can not easily be mistaken; in his hand he 
holds an open Bible, and at his feet, among a pile 
of controversial folios, may be seen a scroll bear- 
ing the title, ‘‘ Address to the Princes and Magis- 
trates of Germany in Behalf of Common Schools.” 
On one side of him stands a manly figure with a 
face blending the refinement of the gentleman with 
the daring of the sailor, and you hardly need look 
upon the compass and helm before him to fix his 
triumphs upon the sea. On the other side stands 
one with far less imposing air, yet with the inbred 
dignity characteristic of intelligent industry, as 
he rests his arm upon the lever of the printing- 
press. These are the three. You know them at 
once. Luther, Columbus, Guttemberg — heroes 
indeed—under God arbiters of modern history— 
representing severally the opened Bible, the New 
World, the Printing -press— powers that have 
brought all progress in their train. Luther and 
Columbus have been named perhaps often enough 
as providential men. Every free thought seems 
to breathe the spirit of the great Reformer, and 
every ocean-wave to murmur the requiem of the 
daring Navigator. But the day of the inventor’s 
honor is yet to come. Reverently we may pause 
before the statue of the hero of less stately mien, 
and then cross the threshold to trace, in the won- 
ders of mechanism of which he was the pioneer, 
providential agencies which unite with religion 
and commerce to work out the future of mankind. 
Is it not evident that He, whose is the earth 
and the fullness thereof, is preparing larger meas- 


not join with the atheistic cry of those who are 
proclaiming the doom of religion and the triumph 
of materialism—whose motto is, ‘‘ Down with all 


| dreams of God and things spiritual! the age for 
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the rights of the body, the rehabilitation of the 
senses has come!’ We can not do it, precisely 
because we look for the better welfare of the body 
and its interests through means given by God, 
and well used only when used in piety and charity, 
or religiously. What wonders of humanity may 
we not expect from the worthy directing of the most 
prosaic arts! The arts of building, draining, water- 
ing, lighting, ventilating, clothing, have done and 
are doing, for the wretched and miserable, the very 
deeds pronounced blessed by our Lord in his para- 
ble concerning the captive, the sick, the hungry, 
the naked, the stranger. ‘‘ London,” says Mac- 
aulay, ‘‘is now as much more healthy than Lon- 
don under Charles II. as London without the chol- 
era than London with that pestilence.” The bap- 
tism of water precedes the baptism of the Spirit, 
and cleanliness goes before godliness to prepare the 
way. The Health Committee, aided by the arts, 
have power to rebuke disease, and on both sides 
the ocean the Ashleys and Morpeths of Sanitary 
Reform rival the Coopers and Bells renowned in 
the healing arts. A single enterprise makes an 
era in the strength and purity of cities, as the en- 
gineers of Croton or Cochituate repeat the miracle 
of the Lawgiver, and from the cleft rock living 
waters gush up in every street and home. The 
dreamer himself often finds the earth more hospi- 
table to his ideal castles than the air, and one of 
the mathematicians of our age has dreamed him- 
self into a poet, and some say into a madman, as 
he welcomes a new empire of industrial art, and, 
following the track of Constantine, pitches his tent 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, and there plans 
the central metropolis of a new and beneficent civ- 
ilization that shall rebuke the eagles of war and 
emblazon the golden bees of industry upon the im- 


perial purple that is to robe the Omniarch of peace- 
ful order. 

Certain it is that the mind of man is to win new 
opportunity and power from the progress of the 


useful arts. Look around us, and see what cruel 
burdens are lifted from our shoulders and borne 
by arms that feel no weariness or pain. A race 
of Titans work for us whose limbs pe cane feel 
no lash, and whose hearts of iron and flame do not 
break at the severing of human ties. We who 
have no slaves have machines in place of them. 
These embody and carry every where the works 
of mind. With them go ever-new incentives to 
thought, new means and opportunities of knowl- 
edge and enterprise. One dark chapter, indeed, 
stands in their history, the chapter of pauperism, 
so closely connected with the introduction of the 
new powers and the monopoly of them by capital. 
But that dark chapter will end in light, for in time 
the good of every invention must reach the poorest 
classes. The products of mechanism are brought 
within the means of the humblest, and as the phi- 
losophy of accommodation is better understood, the 
mightiest engines of production can be owned by 
those who work them, and without any bloody so- 
cialisms liberty, knowledge, and industry will car- 
ry society onward beyond the theorist’s dream, in 
the progressive order decreed by the God of ages. 
The moral and spiritual interests of life can not 
be neglected in the result, common as it is to con- 
trast what is mechanical with what is moral and 
spiritual. True relations with nature through art 
must bring new purity and freer life. Industry is 
the champion of freedom and order. The arts have 
always walked hand-in-hand with liberty and hu- 


| true philosophy spiritualizes matter. 





manity. They are messengers of reconciliation, 
bringing men and nations into closer and stronger 
relations, and arming peace itself, not with navies 
and armies, fortresses and cannon, but with mutu- 
al interests and agencies, which make war to be 
oppression and folly, murder and suicide. 

True, indeed, it is that, in some poetical or devo. 
tional mood, we may mourn over an age of utili- 
tarianism, and sigh for the old times of priesthood 
and chivalry—lament that many a baronial castle, 
once resounding with the song of troubadours, now 
rings with the clatter of spindles; and in many a 
deserted convent nimble-fingered weavers tend their 
looms where of old nuns counted their beads and 
lisped their prayers. Too true it is that men some- 
times speak and act as if they had forgotten diviner 
force, and believed only in wood and stone, iron 
and fire. But the arts teach no atheistic doctrine. 
Mechanism is no deifier of matter or defier of God. 
Her triumphs have been won by the study of di- 
vine laws, and instead of materializing spirit, her 
Her statics 
lead the mind up to the rest of a divine faith, and 
her dynamics illustrate the energies of a divine 
love. In God is the ground of rest ; from Him the 
arm of power. 

It is not well to play the prophet now, and we 
will leave Isaiah’s promise of peace to speak for it- 
self in view of a single illustration of human pro- 
gress. Whither tends the vast and converging 
movements of knowledge and power that have 
dated from Luther, Columbus, and Guttemberg, 
and which within half a century especially, have 
produced such startling results? The various forces 
have been drawing near each other—the different 
lines of discovery and invention have been con- 
verging toward common centres of co-operation. 
In a thousand ways the ideas and works of Ba- 
con, Newton, Milton, of Arkwright, Watt, and Ful- 
ton meet and combine as they never could have 
thought. Their influences must at last join, as 
surely as all mountain rills must flow into the sea. 
Take any illustration, the most obvious. Franklin 
and Galvani pursued their researches wholly apart 
from each other’s knowledge, yet, years after their 
decease, their inventions unite in the wonder of 
the age, which joins the metallic kite-string of the 
one to the battery of the other; and soon—strange 
comment on Berkeley’s miracle of time—the clock 
that strikes at sunrise in summer on the headlands 
of Maine may the same instant ring a midnight 
alarm on the farthest cape of Oregon, and the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, like the twins of Siam, 
may soonfeel the beatings of each other’s hearts. 
The leaders in every department of science meet 
in great conventions, supplant the ancient ecumen- 
ical councils, and shame the sects by a grand and 
growing catholicity. The festivals of industry, 
which are now taking the place of the old tourna- 
ments, give promises far beyond their own present 
performance, and the powers there gathered hold 
in their hands keys of a mightier future than were 
grasped by the ghostly potentates of Trent or the 
mailed warriors of Agincourt. May the future 
justify the beautiful omen of our crystal palaces, 
with walls of crystal welcome Heaven's pleasant 
light, and call the tribes and nations to meet around 
the fountain of living water with pealing organs 
and voices of praise and prayer! 

But these festivals are mere emblems of events 
every where in progress. Great powers are com- 
ing together, and the movements of industrial en- 
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terprise throw into the shade all that governments 
nave done or can do. Nowhere in the world may 
greater wonders be expected than here in our 
land, and in this city, which holds now the em- 
pire of our national commerce, and grasps the 
peaceful empire of the seas. A strange union of 
arts and sciences is taking place and promising a 
greater. Shall the union be for good or ill? Cer- 
tainly the various powers of art and science can 
not agree in wrong, though fragmentary and rec- 
reant portions may conspire to contrive a gin-pal- 
ace instead of a school, a gambling-hell instead of 
the orphan asylum, a fight instead of a festival. 
But the whole can meet only around the true cen- 
tre—in God who is the life of all truth, and in a 
civilization which copies his benignant kingdom. 
When the arts and sciences, with their strong hands 
and sage heads, meet together in a truer order, 
central among the vast hosts shall stand the sym- 
bols of religion—chief among the waving pennons 
shall float the snow-white banner of Him who is 
Prince of Peace and Lord of Men. 
solely by this world shall work for the divine 
kingdom, and names not in the churchman’s bre- 


viary shall stand in the calendar of faith and hu- | 


manity. The invention of Watt, the analysis of 
Newton and Leibnitz, the sagacity of Franklin, the 
science of Davy, the constructive genius of Mi- 
chael Angelo, all shall be represented in concert 
with the faith of Luther, the daring of Columbus, 
the liberty of Milton, and the humanity of Penn. 
Thus guided, the arts shall obey adivine mandate. 
They shall build the walls that are Salvation, and 
the gates that are Praise. 


prayer, and opened in charity. Never more sol- 
emnly than now have we been called to listen to 


the mysterious voices from the laboratories of art 
and of nature that are whispering forth their ma- 
jestic prophecies of the new future of the globe. 
Europe and America are now scheming an alliance, 
not of paper but of pulsatory life, and before the 
year closes the rival continents may be joined to- 
gether by nerves of communication that storms can 


not break and wars will not sever. The age has 
surely come for a new order of humanity—a new 
answer to the anthem, ‘“‘ Peace on Earth.” Ifthe 
nations still follow their insane game, it will be in 
face of the solemn intervention of the heralds of 
God’s truce, that speak in every voice of industry, 
and interpose with every arm of beneficent art. 


Ghitor’s Easy Chair. 
O erris human ; but to be convicted of error so 
courteously that the vow of improvement is 
moistened by the tear of penitence, is the fortune 
of few even of those who sit in Easy Chairs, and 
discuss the world. 

So, gentle Anonymous, whose letter follows, our 
first words this month—which will be lovely be- 
fore it ends—are we to thank you for the reproof, 
which, if not all merited (what sinner ever really 
believed he ought to be condemned ?), is yet so 
administered, that even a less obdurate offender 
than the Easy Chair might desire to go wrong a 
little, to be so persuasively set right. From the 
moment your letter was laid in the Chair, it has 
surveyed with a friendlier consideration—as it 
stumped up and down town upon its four legs— 
those Styliteses in old buffalo robes who dwell for- 
ever upon the summits of omnibuses; and, in pen- 


Powers claimed | 


The iron hand of Chris- | 
tendom, outstretched in power, shall be uplifted in | 





sive moments, has even found itself murmuring 
| indistinctly something of the sweet little cherub 
| that sits up aloft. 
| We confess the injustice of our indiscrimination. 
| We confess that indignation with a specimen made 
us speak evil of a class. The proper penance we 
freely leave to Jehu, our correspondent. Shall it 
| be to pay double fare fora month? Or always to 
| give the driver a quarter, and get twelve cents in 
change? Or always to take the extra fat lady 
| passenger in ourlap? Or, to atone for the naughty 
wish that even pursued the unfortunate drivers 
beyond their terrestrial career, shall we be con- 
| demned, in some Dantean Inferno, to be driven 
fast—the thin ghost of a lame omnibus horsee—in 
| secula seculorum ? 
Seriously, we kindly thank you, O Anonymous ! 
| and fancy peers curiously among the thousands 
| who stand around the Chair, and wonders who this 
| friend may be. Shall not such a garrulous old 
Chair be indulged, also, in saying that the deli- 
cacy of the reproof indicates its value, as the edge 
| of steel is tried by cutting hairs? 

Therefore, good readers—you, revered Gunny- 
bags; you, Ganymede; you, Aquila Buzzard; 
|and you, O’Blather MacBlather MacHeels, Es- 
| quire, behold the Easy Chair hung in white peni- 
| tential sheet, and holding the candle of repentance, 
| while you peruse the act of accusation, and re- 
ceive the amen of confession : 

‘* Dear Easy Cuarr,—Last Sunday, after din- 
ner, the children having gone to Sunday-school, 
| my wife cut the Magazine for February, and, as is 
her custom, commenced reading for my entertain- 
ment. I can not lose this opportunity of saying 
to you, confidentially, that the department of the 
‘ Easy Chair’ is my favorite portion of the Monthly, 
and that it is reserved for such quiet occasions as 
that alluded to, when I may enjoy it without in- 
terruption. I like, too, to have my wife read to 
me; for she has a very pleasant voice, and she 
graces the subject with a charm which is deficient 
when I readto myself. She opened tothe ‘ Editor’s 
Easy Chair,’ and began reading the article on Om- 
nibus-Drivers, She read it through, and turning 
round, looked at me in amazement. I asked, ‘ Is 
that all? No word of apology—no word of sympa- 
thy?’ ‘Nothing more,’ she replied, and closed the 
book. Dear Easy Chair, let me tell you I too was 
astonished, and, moreover, greatly grieved. I at 
first doubted whether you could have written it. I 
took up the Number, and looked the article over 
again. It was so, sureenough. That same easy, 
charming style—those peculiarities that had so 
often pleased me by their fanciful novelty—that 
earnestness, without stiffness, which I had go oft- 
en admired—all were there. The authorship could 
not be doubted. I hardly knew how to repress my 
sorrow at the conviction that you wrote it. Good 
Easy Chair! an omnibus-driver is a man! a man 
with feelings and passions—a man with hopes and 
anxieties—a man who, in his humble way, not 
only respects himself, but is covetous of the good 
opinion of his fellow-men. No doubt there are om- 
nibus-drivers who are bad men, as there are bad 
men in every avocation of life—I have heard of 
even bad editors—but I had hoped better things of 
you. Your article is not characteristic of you. I 
can make all needful allowance for your indigna- 
tion at the spectacle you witnessed (for I can not 
doubt your veracity). But then, I think you 
must have been excited by some other cause of 
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irritation which disturbed your equanimity. Wise | 
Gerard says, ‘ When the passions are aroused they | 
master the judgment.’ Because you saw a cruel | 
and wicked act committed by one man, you de- | 
nounce and stigmatize a whole class, denying them | 
even the most common sentiments of humanity. | 

Mrs. Partington said it was ‘ good to have a little | 
fellow-feeling in the bosom ;’ and I think the sensa- 
tion could dono one much harm, That noble Man- | 
darin who came here in the Chinese junk, wrote to | 
his sovereign that he had carefully noted the hab- 


its of the people in this country, and, in his ob- | 


servations on omnibus-drivers, uses the following 
language: ‘ These drivers have no human sympa- 
thy—no feeling for any thing but their horses—and 
that a vulturous affection: they only love them for 
their carryin(g).’ Now Changfoue, with his lim- 
ited information, procured on short notice, was 
vastly more generous—not to say just—than you | 
are. You have lived among us long enough to | 


know what we are; and yet, because one of our | 
‘at one | 
fell swoop,’ consign us all to irretrievable perdition. | 


class is guilty of an outrage, you would, 


Is this right? Does it conform to your views of 
equity between man and man? Where is your 
charity? I shall not fret you by reiterating your 
invective. It probably is still fresh in your mem- 
ory. 
in your mind, and, putting yourself into my posi- | 
tion—accepting, for the occasion, my high seat, 
with all its discomforts, and allowing me to repose 
in your Easy Chair while you deliberate—ask your- 
self whether you have not been inconsiderate. Our 
way of life is full enough of misery, God knows! 


and it can not well bear the burden of imputed sin. | 


But I will not discuss that now. I only ask for | 
the amende honorable for a hasty error. More than 
one gentleman has said to me that he would rather 
trust himself to the tender mercies of an omnibus- 
driver, when attempting to cross blockaded Broad- 
way, than to the driver of any other vehicle, be- 


cause the omnibus-driver will give an inch of | 


room, if there is one available. I do not wish to 
reflect on other drivers. I only seize at a straw 
to save myself and the good name of my class. 
Be assured, good Easy Chair, that ‘ the old buffalo- 
robe and coat and bulgy mittens’ has a mn inside 
of it, after all; and that the cruelty and brutality 
which you lay to his charge are but the bugbears 
of your imagination.—Respectfully, Jenv.” 


Berore we can speak with our readers the long 
inquisition will be over, and the Coroner's verdict 


returned. The great horror will have been at least 
partially lifted from the public mind, by giving 
that mind a hint upon which to work. Another 
great crime will be in process of consideration; 
other great criminals will be confronted with just- 
ice; and the insatiable public eye will be glaring 
about for new horrors upon which to gorge. 

It is curious that the discovery of one great 
crime always makes us (the Easy Chair) skeptical | 
of others. When Huntington is condemned, this 
poor, old, fond Chair invariably supposes that all 
other Huntingtons will straightway turn from the | 
error of their ways and flee. Crime so surely con- 
fesses itself. So few murders are concealed when | 
the great multitude are considered, The criminal | 
so inevitably betrays himself by the maddest folly. 

It seems as if nature had outwitted crime by 
making the criminal foolish. He prepares every 
thing perfectly ; not a step is untaken; not a point | 


But I would ask you to revolve the matter | 


omitted; the plan is complete ; the perpetration 
successful ; the result already touched, when lo! 
there was one key-hole he did not stop, and the 
whole world looked through and saw the deed ; 
there was one drop of blood he did not wipe up, 
and he is lost in its ocean of damning evidence ; 
there was only one foot-track he omitted to Sflace. 
| and Justice trod in it, following to his chamber, 
and plucked him out of it to answer in the body 
| for the crime to man, as in the soul he will answer 
for it to God. 

The Burdell murder does not point any moral 
against our unhappy city, because it was precisely 
| the crime, and organized in precisely the way, 
| that it would have been in the most sternly-su- 
| pervised of all cities. Crime in its commission 
will always elude the most eagle-eyed police, al- 
| though it will probably expose itself boldly to the 
| law. Verger strikes the Archbishop of Paris in 
the very act of worship. Perceval falls as he 
passes out of Parliament. Lord William Russell, 
a peer, perishes mysteriously in his bed. The mere 
murder shows nothing against the police of New 
| York, but since no police could have prevented it, 
| it goes into the general account of human sin. 

The city is not terrible because men and women 
|are murdered, but because they are ruined and 
made murderers. The tragedy, as it is called, of 
Bond Street, is not the death that happened in 
| the house, but the life that was lived there. It is 
the disease, not the symptom, which is dreadful. 
Perhaps, before these lines can be read, a newer 
| horror will have consumed the memory of this. 
| But if it does so, it ought only to deepen its im- 
pression and make every man ask himself ‘*‘ What 
have I to do with this business?” You, Gany- 
| mede, dexterously gliding through the mazes of 
polite society, dining, supping, and dancing; cor- 
rect in your habits, gentlemanly in your deport- 
ment, mild in your whole character, gentle, good- 
humored, agreeable, you will not recognize your 
portrait; but have you nothing to do, can vou be 
a man and not have a great deal to do with it? 

And our excellent Gunnybags, who regularly 
takes up his notes, pays his butcher and baker, 
and demurs at no pew taxes; who keeps his own 
| garments free from stains, and drops liberally in 
the contribution-box at missionary and other meet- 
ings; has he nothing to do with the sin and squalor 
all around him at home? It is a good thing to 
help the benighted Ceylonese, but is it a bad thing 
to help the lost New Yorker? Great cities have 
always been bad; is Gunnybags, for that reason, 
content to let New York be submerged in the 
slough? 

Yes, it is very tiresome to hear about the im- 
morality of cities; but he is a fool or knave who 
ceases to talk about it, and to do about it, until it 
is no longer the most conspicuous fact about them. 

But while thus over one arm of our Chair we 
have discussed a sin, over the other we have 
| mourned for a shame. When boys misbehave at 
| school and are soundly whipped, every body is de- 
| lighted, and augurs well of the boy’s future h: appi- 
| ness and the security of the state. But when men 
behave like naughty boys, with all the venom and 
| fury of maturer years, the world which can not lift 
its hand to strike, lifts its finger to point, and its 

sigh or its sneer are equally sad and sarcastic. 
The fame of our illustrious men and the dignity 
| of our great public officers are the property of every 
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citizen. Whoever harms the one or touches the | 
other, injures the honor of the State. But if the | 
men themselves are the culprits, and a soldier | 
rages and a secretary sneers, what can we do but | 
strive to hide the nakedness from the surprised | 
and satiric glance of the world? 

In truth, every day shows that men are only 
larger children ; every day makes the difference 
between a boy and his grandfather only a differ- 
ence of years. The child begins by looking out | 
upon his elders as superiors; but there can surely 
be no such miserable disillusion as the discovery | 
that they are only himself without his hope and | 
enthusiasm, but with all his ungoverned fire. 

Lost to decency, to dignity, to every sentiment | 
of shame, the body that could have prevented, al- 
lowed a recent correspondence to be made public, 
and the newspapers have sedulously thrust it into 
every body’s face. Nobody was the gainer by the | 
proceeding ; every body was the loser. No light | 
was thrown upon any thing by the letters, except | 
upon the comparative power of vituperation of the | 
Secretary at War and the Commander-in-Chief. | 
No question was settled, even had there been any 
in debate, except a question of personal ill-feeling. | 


riations of temperature. Twice two are four ; bats 
are blind ; and day after to-morrow will be Satur- 
day, unless something happens to prevent.” 

It is not easy to estimate the value of these ob- 
servations. But when they are continued by the 
philosophic mind for fifty years, the philosophic 


| body going out upon house-tops in limited linen 


and baize slippers every five minutes during the 


| night, then it becomes not at all difficult to esti- 


mate the wisdom. 

Now is he not a plain practical public benefactor 
| who says without reservation at the beginning of 
winter: “It is possible that we may have a mild 


| winter, in which case so much clothing will not 


be required as if the weather were cold ; but as, on 
the other hand, it is impossible to foretell the weath- 
er, it will be the part of wisdom to provide warm 
clothing. Thenif it be cold, we shall be ready for 
it, and if mild, we can be piously grateful.” 

This is science which every body can understand. 
This is learning made easy ; or the Meriameter for 
telling what has happened. It seems tous as if no 
| man could justly quarrel with such statements ; 
| for their admirable lucidity commends them to the 
| simplest mind. They have also that air of prob- 





The correspondence was without occasion, yet un- | ability which is so fascinating in the results of ab- 
fortunately not without results ; for while nobody | struser studies. They invite belief. They clothe 
knew what the dispute was, the conduct of the | the astutest observation in the most familiar garb, 
disputants covers them with ‘shame. | and have even the air of old acquaintances. 

We do not care to cast the balance of blame, | It has long been noticed that people like to see 
but considering that we are the greatest, best, | famous men; or, to express the sentiment in the 
purest, most moral, most simple, most magnani- | intelligible phraseology of the Meriameter, ‘‘ When 
mous, most patriotic, most intelligent, most civil- | there is a general public desire to see a man, peo- 
ized people in the world ; considering that the vast | ple usually wish to look at him.” We had in our 
experiment tried upon this continent has had such | own four-legged person an opportunity of verify- 
astonishing results, and that the heart of the true | ing this axiom, when we were recently asked if we 


American dilates with proud satisfaction when he | 
contemplates his goodly heritage, is it not flatter- 
ing to that proud consciousness to know that two 
citizens, the one eminent by talent and services 
and the other by official position, have behaved be- | 
fore the world and history in a manner which would | 
have caused the grandchildren of either of them, 
had they behaved so at school, to be incontinently 
spanked ? 


wished to see E.M. Wishto see E.M.? Would 


| @ man wish to see Dr. Primrose, or Polenius? 


So our legs were rolled up to the philosopher, 
and we contemplated him for part of a cycle and 
for the whole of a heated term, as the interview 
took place by a fiery stove. 

E. M. has a shock of long, white hair, frizzed, 


| bushy, standing off from his head. He is deaf, 
| and of mild, courteous manners. His eyes are 


| small and his figure stout. He was dressed in or- 


Ir is the fortune of some men to have good for- | 
tune, of some wood to be made into choice caskets 
to hold a Queen’s jewels; of some water to bear 
the barge of Cleopatra ; and of some Chairs to be 
Easy. It is also the fortune of certain “‘ cycles” 
and “terms” of heat and cold to be noted by E. | 
M.; but what shall be said of an aged veteran 
like ourselves who enjoys the fortune of noting | 
E. M. in turn ? 

It has been always the reproach of philosophers 
that they were stranded upon systems and theories. 
Their speculations were dearer to them than their | 
experiments. Talleyrand expressed the philosoph- | 
ic view of facts when he said, upon being told that 
the facts were against his theory, “So much the } 
worse for the facts.” 

This want of coherency between the idea and | 
the fact can never be asserted of the philosophic | 
E.M. Thus: “Yesterday was Wednesday. At | 
dawn commenced a great cycle of daylight, which | 
was completed at dark, and a term of obscurity 
ensued. The phenomenon of noon was remarked 
at 12M. precisely. Rain fell from clouds and con- | 
sequent wetness was noticed. The water and dust | 
combining, formed mud. The thermometer rose 
and fell during the day, apparently indicating va- 

Vor. XIV.—No. 83.—Y x 


dinary winter garments, without an outer coat. 
We asked him if he had enjoyed his jaunt among 


| the winter mountains. He said that he certainly 
| had done so, and, showing his thin summer shoes, 


remarked that he had made the entire tour clad as 
he was at that moment. Then, of course, we asked 


| the question which was anticipated. 


‘Did you not find it cold, Mr. E. M.?” 

‘“Not at all. It is an absurd mistake to sup- 
pose that heavy clothing keeps a man warm,” re- 
sponded the philosopher, surveying a fur collar 
that lay over our arm. 

‘Yes; but white bears—” 

*f White bears can suck their paws.” 

This remark certainly seems to lack the clear- 
| ness which usually characterizes the observations 
of the philosopher ; for, though it be true in itself, 
it seems to bear no especial relation to the discus- 
sion. The Easy Chair could therefore only re- 
spond, 

“True; and so can we.” 

‘Spiders now,” continued the philosopher, “have 
no fur.” 

“Granted.” 

“Well, they live at the pole as well as bears. 
The eye has no overcoat.” 
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“True.” smells of incense, and streams of music, and girls 

“Well, the eye is the most sensitive part of the | in their white first-communion garments, Christ. 
body. You see that window ?” brides, and monks, and priests, and friars, and 

“Yes.” | Monsignores, cardinals, and bishops, reeking with 

“Well, that excludes the cold as well as the | all kinds of fumes, and ‘filth, and fat; all these sal. 
stone wall beside it.” | low, dull, penetrant, gross, criminal, courteous, 

At this point, borne down by superior science, | cringing, ‘pale, pious, proud, splendid, and daint. 
the Easy Chair feebly retorted that, had the phi- \ily stepping in silver-buckled shoes, with violet 
] her been h din that room during the late | stockings, lost under lace gowns rich enough to 
protracted cold spell, and had that room been a | tempt Eloise, and scarlet, gay enough to ransom 
pure and simple Crystal Palace, the good philoso- | an Ethiopian king—all these passing, swarming, 
pher would have made no more pedestrian tours | crowding, bowing, kneeling, praying, blessing, and 
in thinnish clothing, with the mercury at zero, | cursing—do you remember? Is it not Rome? 
over the wild New England mountains. | Is it not Rome peculiarly? Is any thing else so 





But E. M. smiled loftily, with a kind of tender | 
compassion for a world that would insist upon be- | 
ing cold, when thin coats and shoes were so plenty, | 
and arctic apexes of mountains so perfectly ac- 
cessible. The heedless Easy Chair asked if, dur- 
ing his wanderings, he still maintained his observ- 
ations; and the Philosopher paused a moment, and 
then replied, in a tone of annihilating blandness, 
full of pity and wonder at such a thoughtless in- 
quiry: 

“* For fifty years.” 

Peace be with thee, E.’est and M.’est of philoso- 
phers! 


say, when the dog-star rages, that it is a heated 


term ; and still discover, when the rain has fallen, | 
Still, when water begins | 


that the grass is wet! 
to congeal, mayest thou gravely say, ‘‘ Look out for 
ice about this time!” and, when chimneys are top- | 
pled over, and trees wrenched up by the roots, an- 
nounce that the wind is blowing! When stars are 
in the quiet skies, may the faithful Meriameter 
still indicate sunset, and, when apples are pressed, 
foretell cider! Long may our grateful ears attend 
the sound that water will run down hill and ignited | 
charcoal burn, and our minds rejoice to know that | 
the good old rule of three still works well, and the | 
multiplication table is not suspended. Happy | 
Brooklyn! happy house-top! happy linen gar- | 
ments and baize slippers! Contumacious editors, 

themselves E. M.’s of the political and moral worlds, 

may revile thy sage simplicity ; but will they dare 
to deny that, as thou averrest, when the heat be- | 
gins to decline, its greatest fervor is diminishing ? | 


Have we not always held that there is always | 
a Curtius to leap into the gulf? and shall an Easy | 
Chair of experience be surprised that another as- | 
pirant lately leased the Opera-house for a limited | 
season ? 

Do you know the Piazza Navona in Rome? It | 
has two famous fountains, and there are fairs held | 
upon its pavement, and the stump of the old statue | 
of Pasquin is close by against the end wall of a | 
palace, and Roman scarfs are to be found in great- 
est variety and perfection there, and Roman life | 
is uncontaminated by the Saxon infusion; and 





Peace be upon thy house-top, and endless | 
mercury in thy tubes! Still mayest thou feel and | 


much Rome to the eye, and ear, and nose? 

Yes, this is Rome; and behold! how upon a 
| little word even a well-regulated Easy Chair floats 
away from its four solid legs that cling to the good 
| green earth, and sees and smells and hears old 

Rome once more! Says Browning, 

“Open my heart, and you will see, 

Graved inside of it, Italy." 

Now we will get down upon our four legs 
again, and yet leave at least two of them behind. 

Upon the same Piazza Navona, quite at one end, 
, is one of the gloomy Roman palaces that look— 
every one of them—as if they had their individual 
Cenci tragedy in their history. It is dingy and 
| dull, and seems to be skulking in the little nar- 
row, dark street, like a magnifico in reduced cir- 
cumstances, taken now to the bravo’s cloak and 
courses; for the palace is dreadfully shabby—a 
kind of dilapidated rattle-trap of splendor, with 
‘only an odor of departed grandeur and noble 
revelry about it, as a dilapidated trap smells of 
| old cheese ; the odor in both cases, this time, being 
singularly homogeneous. 

This edifice clearly differs from the Academy 
| of Music in the metropolis of Manhattan, which 
has such a passion for the divine art that it has 
built a temple worthy of it, and divides out of the 
| chronic profits such copious semi-annual dividends. 
| There is a difference between the white and gold 
| Academy (pleasing and appropriate name!), with 
| its airy exterior elegance and its elaborate Nuga 
| interior (which is beautiful, but which is also in 
| the style of highly ornate pound-cake frosted), 
| and its glancing, glittering crowd of nobility and 
gentry; a very great difference between this and 
the solitary, grim Roman palace in a by-street, 
with a dirty and dark state staircase, and brown, old 
| Roman beggars loitering about it. And yet to 
/such a place, crossing the Ptazza Narona, on a 
lovely spring day—and Rome in spring smells all 
of violets—did we repair, when this old Chair was 
new, and in that palace, in a small hall frescoed 
| with dim old paintings, such as not even any 
| house upon the Avenue rivals, we saw and heard 
|for the first time the recent director of the 
Academy, M. Strakosch, who gave a matinée mu- 
sicale and a taste of his quality. 


| 
i 


| 


| 


whoever wishes to be economical, and shed his It was not a circle of the select Roman nobility 
countrymen, and lose himself in Rome, dwells to which the young Chair went. It flatters our 
somewhere about the Piazza Navona. It has also | veteran vanity to think that you may have sup- 
palaces and churches. Rome is all palaces and | posed for a moment that some reduced Prince of 
churches, except where it is convents and hovels. | the pur sang had honored us with an invitation to 
Do you remember that picturesque Corso, with its | his palace, and that you were about to be taken 
sides of balconied palaces, long ranges of stately , into our four-legged confidence, and enjoy a pri- 
windows, high fronts of medieval pride? Do you | vate view of Roman society. No, we paid; we 
recall those breaks in the palace lines made by the | disbursed shekels for that morning's pleasure. 

statued and arched facades of churches, with greasy For it was a pleasure. The music dripped in 
leathern curtains over the doors, forever open, and | clear, crisp drops from the flying fingers of the 
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pianist; and a foreign audience, any foreign au- | 
dience, is always picturesque. The young Pole | 
—a Hebrew Pole—then crossed the sea, and began 
to play the Western Continent into admiration. 
At all events he played ; he traversed the coun- 
try ; he led Parodi, and Ole Bull, and Paul Julien, 
and the little phenomenal Patti, up and down the 
land. Let us hope he made money. Hath not a 
musician a mouth? Hath he not pockets? Is 
he to play and play forever and himself pay the 
jiper ? 

The pianist then met his inevitable fate; he 
undertook the opera. The elements conspired 
against him; his great novelty and success, De 
Wilhorst, fell ill; and in his extremity, some of 
the newspapers fell upon him. 

Civilized society lives in mingled horror and 
respect of the Press. It is always toasted at 
public dinners, and Epaminondas Swaggers, whose 
lowest terms are five dollars a puff, responds. It 
is always characterized as the great glory of 
civilization by all orators and lecturers in their 
more eloquent moments. It is lauded as the great 
exposer of infamies and deceptions. It holds up 
to scorn, says Swaggers, all kinds of public and 
private offenders. ‘‘See,” says he, ‘“how it 
scorched Harlequin the Crowner.” Ah! yes, and 
where did Harlequin the Crowner get his educa- 
tion? ‘ Well,” replies Swaggers, ‘‘but do you 
condemn the institution for one individual's short- 
comings?” Not at all, Swaggers, but a news- 
paper is not ‘the Press.” A free press is un- | 
doubtedly the great bulwark of our national free- 
dom; and the press in general, and in the idea, is 
quite worthy all its laudation. But particular 
newspapers are very silly, for all that. The Press | 
is a glorious engine; but you, Epaminondas 
Swaggers, and your Daily Diluted Whey, are not | 
the apples that swim so beautifully. | 

We are all so full of admiration of the Press that | 
we forget any particular clique of newspapers is | 
only the expression of as many individuals as | 
write the particular articles. If ‘a man writes | 
something that clearly demonstrates him to be a 
zany, he only becomes eighty-three thousand five | 
hundred and seven times a zany by that number | 
of printed manifestoes of his foolishness. But, of | 
course, the command of the manifesto for your 
own purposes is an immense advantage. For in- 
stance, here we sit in our Easy Chair, and chat 
with a million of readers. You—any one of those 
readers ; let us suppose Solomon Gunnybags him- 
self—may have a difference with us; it is prepos- 
terous, of course, revered Gunnybags, but still let 
us assume the absurdity. Now, Gunnybags may 
go out and say that he has doubts about that old 
Easy Chair down in Franklin Square. He is not 
at all sure that one of the castors is not off one of 
the hind-legs. Gunnybags says that to twenty 
people, perhaps, and then we begin to have our 
revenge. We quietly dip our steel in the gall 
that stands always upon editorial tables (always 
excepting our own ‘‘ Editor’s Table,” as the saga- 
cious reader already knows), and we proceed to 
stab with it the reputation of Solomon Gunnybags. 
“It is rumored that an eminent dealer in heavy 
goods, whose wisdom, we fear, is chiefly confined 
to his name, was seen in Muscle’s oyster saloon, 
on Saturday evening, with a lady well known in 
certain circles. It is supposed, of course, that 
this lamentable lapse indicates a temporary aber- 
ration of mind.” That pleasant little paragraph 





| slander. 


we roar in the ear of our million of listeners, and 


| then hurry off to the anniversary dinner of the 


Highcockalorum Relief Society, to be in time to 
respond to the toast of “‘The Press,” prefaced 
with a few just and perspicacious eulogies of the 
great institution of progressive civilization by the 
youthful, but brilliant divine, the Rev. Cotton 
Dimity. 

That is one way of doing it ; with care, however, 
so as to leave the sting, but avoid an action for 
But there is another quite as good: 
Gunnybags has imported an immense quantity 
of eider-down, for instance, and has invested so 
much of his capital in it that he wishes to spend 
no money unnecessarily. He therefore advertises 
the goods in several papers which he selects, but 
not in the Daily Diluted Whey. It is surely his af- 


, fair: perhaps an error of judgment; but if so, 
| then the loss will be his. Gunnybags has no right 


to abuse any body for not buying his eider-down, 


| not even the editor of the Whey. But the editor 


of the Whey turns upon him, let us suppose, and 
scores Gunnybags well for not buying publicity 
of the Whey. ‘This Gunnybags, whose apple- 
and-candy stand is beneath contempt, undertakes 
to say what newspapers he will favor. This wool- 
ly vender of spurious feathers, forsooth, doesn’t 
choose to put them into the Whey! We are happy 
to state that a discerning publi¢ already knows 


, that his eider-down is simply refuse cotton-bag- 


ging, and that he has agents distributed through 
the city to pay perfectly well known parties a shil- 
ling for buying six cents’ worth of his ridiculous 
wares. The man himeelf is a thing, an offscour- 


| ing, a potato-paring, a hair of mould upon the un- 


der crust of an old sour-apple pie, an abject tool 
of that blear-eyed scullion, and creeping sucker of 
dish-water, and cormorant of offal, the be-kicked 
and be-spat-upon buzzard, the editor of the Daily 
Garbage.” 

This is the way in which Solomon Gunnybags 
might be treated by the great and glorious Press 
if he failed to advertise his wares in some newspa- 
per. And the moral would be, if it should ever 
happen, which, of course, is impossible in this 
moral metropolis, that the Press is never to be 
confounded with a newspaper, because no newspa- 
per which had any of the qualities that give the 
name of greatness and enlightenment to the Press 
could ever be guilty of such profound meanness. 


Wuen the hunts and merry-makings of the 
French court were taking place, and the Emperor 
was still a bachelor, there came cantering over the 
Pyrenees a southern Die Vernon, bewitching the 
cavaliers of France with her horsemanship, and 
daintily hinting to the strongest and subtlest man 
in that country, who had just dexterously and re- 
morselessly vaulted over every body’s head into 
the height of absolute power, that there was one 
thing he could not do: that his most adroit coup 
could not compass his desires. The gay girl 
flashed about the court, and the famous forests, 
and gardens, and parks, and palaces of France ; 
she glimmered in vague surmises through the press 
of the civilized world, and finally rode into the 
court of the Tuileries, and ascending the broad 
staircase of the palace to its state chamber, lay 
down there, with the eyes of all the world watch- 
ing her, Empress of France and the most noted 
woman of the time. The lovely huntress dusted 
her hair with gold, and the beau monde showered 
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California upon its tresses. In due course of na- | It is an old adage that the fools are not yet all 
ture instinct led her to hide her form, and her | dead, but do you wish to be the verification of the 
sweet deformity became the fashion of the world. | proverb? You think it so fascinating to have a 
Again the pretty Spaniard changes her dress, and | private romance; you think a man with black 
queens and duchesses, and all the royal republi- | whiskers and red cheeks such an angel, that sure- 
can ladies collapse into airier proportions. So | ly he can do nothing amiss—and so the old, old 
blithe a tyranny history has not recorded—a realm | story is told again; the moth flies into the flame 


so vast, yet so subservient, was never known be- 
fore. 

The whim of a woman is the fashion of the 
world. When the great bell of Nétre Dame 


with musical clangor told France it had a mis- | 


tress, a fairy might have whispered that mistress 
that her dominion stretched beyond the sea. 
What the pretty Spanish girl will choose to give 


us next who is so wise as to foresee? Yet, as the | 
reflective eye surveys the gay groups that throng | 


the * select” matinées of Thalberg—displaying, in 
every variety, all the dainty devices of extreme 
fashion—and sees that many a woman in the room 
has a mien as imperial and a beauty as persuasive 
as that of the American consul’s grand-daughter, 
how can the brain behind the reflective eye help 
wondering at the law which makes the wen on a 
king’s neck or the maternity of a woman the oc- 
casion of a universal change of garment through 
the civilized world? The proudest beauty in the 
ball-room, and the most insolent at the concert, 
who would even laugh at their aunt’s dress if it 
were not enough expansive, will view with dumb 


admiration the contracting skirt of Eugénie, and | 
obey with humility the slightest caprice of the | 


Spaniard in the Tuileries. 
Ah! if some arbiter of heavenly modes and hu- 


| and perishes. Ariadne stands weeping, with out- 
| stretched, helpless hands upon the shore. 

It is not at all unlikely that this very page will 
be read by some girl who is at the very moment 
involved in some such correspondence. Yes, YOU, 
young woman, who go privately, and drop and re- 
ceive billets at the public post. Think what you 
| are doing ; think, if the man be an honorable man, 
what he is persuading you to; think, if he be an 
honorable man, and you mean honorably, that 
there can be no reason for this suspicious privacy ; 
think that when men wish to ruin milliners’-girls, 
or whomever they can reach, they begin and con- 
| tinue with this delightful mystery—with quoted 

scraps of poetry, with ardent protestations, with 

| Silence, anonymous signatures, and perfumed pa- 
per. If your acquaintance has been made in this 
way, take good care to understand that every thing 
he says is true; make him explain to your friends 
and family: if he will not do it, you have every 
reason to believe that he is aiming at your peace 
and happiness. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Between the palaces—where we left our pena 
| month ago—we resume it now. Verger is dead. 
The murderer has gone to his account, quickly and 


| 


mane graces could ever be as surely enthroned in | miserably ; but his crime takes away pity: de- 
all our hearts as is the Spaniard in the following of | formitas exitus misericordiam abstulit. 

fashion, it would not be a theme of an Easy Chair’s | The Archbishop had been loved for his charities, 
gentle badinage, but a ray of the millennial dawn. | his little, quiet, outflowing kindnesses of look and 
In athousand ways we see rehearsed the great dra- | speech ; and when the story ran through the streets, 
ma we would all see played. In mean and indiffer- | as it did on that fearful morning of the execution 


ent things we see the glad obedience that, in great 
things, would make the world divine. The pretty 
belles sigh to dress like Eugénie—how many strive 
to do like Florence Nightingale? Trains may 
come and hoops may go—shall virtue and good 
sense be always out of fashion ? 


Mansy of the belles, we hope, sometimes waste a 


moment upon these lines. Shall we betray a se- 
cret if we whisper that some of the loveliest of 
them have sometimes leaned for a moment upon the 
arm of this old Chair? Lean, then, upon its words 
for a moment, with listening ears, and answer, 
gentle and giddy girls! how can any one of you be 
so hopelessly, so extravagantly stupid as to an- 
swer anonymous letters ? 

You, for instance, ‘‘ Virginia,”’ in Boston; and 
you, ‘‘Mary,” and you, “distrustful Annie,” in 
New Britain, what wild absurdity, what forgetful- 
ness of common sense has hurried you into such 
recklessness? Don’t you know that an honorable 
man never conceals his conduct in what he prettily 
calls ‘*mystery’’ and ‘romance?’ Don’t you 
know that any stranger who would write privately 
to you is, by all the chances, a scoundrel, who has 
selected you as his victim? And don’t you see 
the greatness of the insult ; for if he did not think 
you the weakest of women, and that he could con- 
trol your weakness to his own purposes, he would 
never address you? 

And yet, at brief intervals, the papers publish 
such stories of correspondence, disgrace, and ruin. 


| before the Roquette prison-house, that the assassin 
| was screaming in his last hours for mercy—plead- 
| ing with the sobs of a woman for an hour in which 

to petition again the Emperor to stay the punish- 
| ment—there was no sympathy, but rather an in- 
creased conviction that a base and cowardly man 
was to suffer for a base and cowardly deed. 

There can hardly be a doubt, however, that the 
| poor wretch was condemned before histrial. Judge 
| Lynch could not have shown more unseemly haste. 
| He was cruelly baited, brow-beaten, hustled away 
| to his cell and the death. Yet the man would 
| never have been hung upon your side of the wa- 

ter; it is doubtful if, even in England, the plea 
of insanity would not have been made good. There 
were more tokens of it than belong to half of our 
home cases of acquittal. His strange, erratic life 
would of itself, upon your side of the water, have 
counted for lunacy. Medical testimony to that 
end would not have so shocked the sense of the 
| community as in the matter of the Huntington for- 
|gery. The jury would have returned a “ Not 
| Guilty,” the listeners in the court-room applaud- 
| ed, the judge mildly condemned the open approval, 
and the man would have been given up to the 
keeping of his friends. 

And yet was he mad, or only madly vengeful? 
And is there any better cure for this mad propens- 
ity to crime (if we call it madness) than summary 
punishment? Is it not a cultivable and contagious 
madness, as our late annals show, which needs 





violent remedies, even to blood-letting? If the 
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execution of one mad assassin will cure ten mad- 
men of their inclinations in that direction, can we 
not regard the curative process a humane one? 
Observe now again, and in more detail, the dif- | 
ference between the popular mind of France and | 
of America, in respect to this criminal and his exe- 
cution. There, at home, you would have had 
your page-long reports of his examination, his at- 
titude, his history; the illustrated sheets would | 
have given you portraits of himself, his cell, his 
weapon—every thing connected with him that | 


This pleasant anecdote is given by one who 
shared the hospitality of the Duke: 

*‘ It happened that I and one other private friend 
spent the last day of the year 1848, which happened 
to be Sunday, with his Grace at a small old house 
of his in a very retired part of the Derbyshire hills. 
Inthe morning his Grace and his two guests walked 
a couple of miles to attend the nearest place of 
worship—a kind of school-house chapel on one of 
his estates—but at night the Duke himself read 
family prayers to his domestic congregation, con- 


would have made subjects for illustration; report- | sisting of his two friends, a few of his ordinary 


ers would have found their way to his dungeon, 
attended upon the final scene, and regaled you with 
studiously minute accounts of every action and 
word; and all this, printed by scores of thousands, 
would have made the tea-table topic in the farthest 
corners of the land. 

How is it here? The trial is reported in brief; 
published in one or two of the prominent journals ; 
the sentence scarce commented upon; the scene 
of execution condensed into a paragraph ; and the 
next morning no mention made of him whatever. 

Nor is this wholly owing to the police surveil- 
lance of the Press. The paper which gives us the 
fullest report of the final scene, has done so in the 
smallest type, and committed it to an obscure cor- 
ner of a page which is lighted up with some heav- 
ily-leaded editorial upon the doctrinal tendencies 
of the probable successor to the vacant archbish- 
opric, or, perhaps, a long disquisition upon ecclesi- 
astic jurisdiction, and its restraints upon crime— 
viewed statistically. 

We lean rather to the emotional side; we cling 
for days to the horror and the dread, weaving it 
into our gossip, and coining it for Saturday ro- 
mances. Will this tendency of ours feed or stay 
crime? We put the question to the Doctors, and 
leave it there ? 





OrueERr and quite different necrology belongs to 
the papers of the month. The Princess de Lieven 
—a rather splendid specimen of an old-time lady, 
whose name has belonged to a score of political 
cabals in the last forty years, and whose apart- 
ments once brought together the most active and 
intelligent leaders of French opinion through a 
whole dynasty—has at length dropped away from 
life ‘‘ without our special wonder.” 

Her name and influence had indeed been long 
time in abeyance, and the stateliest, almost the 
only considerable, mourner at her death-bed, was 
that frail old gentleman, Guizot, bringing to her 
palsied ears echoes of the past glory in which she 
had lived, kissing the hand once more which so 
many dead courtiers had kissed, reviving, in the 
delirium that preceded death, all the illusions of a 
splendid life. 

There is no country where the great are so soon 
outgrown as in France. She is even more prodi- 
gal of change than we. 

For contrast, we may bring to mind now a late 
British death—that of the good old Duke of Rut- 
land, in his eightieth year. Living very much 
time among his peasantry ; endearing himself to 
them all; reading sermons to them on Sundays; 
looking after their sick; counting himself not so 
much master as chief partner of theirs; a man of 
large heart and purposes; not great, intellectual- 
ly, but of great goodness: so great that more love 
than pomp was spent at his funeral, and the mem- 
ories of him are every where kind and tearful. 


servants who accompanied him to the Woodhouse, 
| as the little mansion was called, and a larger num- 
ber of the inferior servants belonging to the local- 
ity. After the prayers, his Grace read a short ser- 
|mon—I think one of Paley’s—and after that he 
| addressed them by the title of his ‘kind friends,’ 
praised them for the good order ‘in which they had 
conducted their several duties in the last year,’ 
| expressed his satisfaction at having, as he hoped, 
| contributed in return to their welfare and happi- 
| ness, and hoped that the year which was just about 
| to begin might be equally propitious and prosper- 
| ous to the whole domestic circle and connection of 
which he was proud and happy to be, he would not 
say the master, but the chief partner—the respons- 
| ible head and guiding hand. I never in my life 
| heard a more appropriate and touching allocution. 
It was both simple and more in detail than I have 
been able to give it, though I made my note that 
evening; and it was followed by a respectful cor- 
diality of assent from the little audience, and an 
affectionate murmur of ‘God bless your Grace!’ 
which was very affecting.” 





You know, perhaps, that Rossini is living the 
winter in Paris, in comparatively humble quarters 
of the Rue Basse du Rempart, The old avarice, 
which kept him the occupant of a garret in the 
days of his management of the Italian Opera, 
clings to him still. He receives few friends; he 
saunters out only on sunshiny days, shunning ob- 
servation, and dreading encounter with the ac- 
quaintances of other days. 

There is a story that the Empress-dowager of 
Russia met with him upon the Rhine last summer, 
and tempted the old gentleman with the finest of 
imperial coquetry, but all in vain. Rossini has 
bidden adieu to music. 

Villemot tells us how he met him last season at 
Baden, on the occasion of the début of the French 
company at the 7hedtre de la Conversation. The 
most cultivated people of the Baden resort were 
present: Rossini was in the hall. The orchestra 
executed the overture of William Tell. With the 
first notes, the Duchess of Cambridge and her whole 
éntourage of ladies, as well as the greater part of 
the audience, rose to their feet, and turned in mute 
but strongly-expressed homage to the great com- 
poser, 

He sat there, however, pale, leaning on his staff 
—imperturbable—accepting so much of glory as 
the penalty for his youthful follies; but seemingly 
no way gratified, and with no grateful enthusiasm 
kindled in him. 

He has few visitors at his rooms in the Rue Basse 
du Rempart, and these not musical ; or if musical, 
finding other topics for the entertainment of the 
great composer; who, if he has not outlived his 
genius, has forsworn any of its expression; and 
and will drop off some coming day with his hypo- 
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chondriac humors heaped upon him—a rich, feeble, 
old gentleman, who was afraid of railways, afraid 
of music, whose whole earnestness of life exuded 
twenty years before he was dead. 

When his hour draws near, perhaps the old man 
will take back again the melodious memories of 
the past—perhaps warble once more, to his own 
Stabat, 

Fac me cruce custodiri 
Morte Christi premuniri, 
Confoveri gratia. 


Quandv corpus morietur, 
Fac ut anime donetur, 
Paradisi gloria! 


THERE is a spot in or about the centre of Paris, 
comparatively little known to Americans, where 
the new-comer may very profitably give an occa- 
sional glance. We allude to the great auction 
halls of the Rue Druot. In one you will find, per- 
haps, some rare cabinet of coins, just now sent 
hither from the estate of some veteran collector, 
who has just deceased in the midst of a provincial 





museum. Connoisseurs in long gray beards, dap- 
per members of the Institute, agents of the Musée | 
Imperiale, are examining with magnifiers the dif- 
ferent cases. Seedy Jews from the curiosity shops | 
are watching their movements; a burly porter is | 
distributing catalogues of the sale; and fldneurs | 
like ourselves are gliding in and out. 

In another of these halls will be displayed some 
rare stock of furniture—half-worn Aubusson car- 
pets, Sevres vases, gilt-footed tables, and girandoles | 
of the Louis Quatorze epoch; a tea-set of Faience, | 
some huge painting after Le Gros, a clock in rich 
ormolu mounting—every thing, in short, which | 
could delight a man fresh from the every-day new- 
nesses of the warerooms of New York. 

Yet otherwheres, in this great caravansery of 
salesmen, we shall find some gallery of paintings, 
crayons, sketches, just sent in from the apartments 
of an art-loving Bourse speculator, who has ven- 
tured at last, ence too often, into the gulf of the 
Mobilier. Anathe crazy love which is borne to the 
representatives of Young France in art, will al- 
most redeem the fortunes of the speculator. 

Fifteen years ago, and he paid the merest trifle 
for that bit of forest from the pencil of Diaz, and 
now it will realize (if you stay to witness the sale) 
a matter of five hundred francs. An aquarelle of 
Barye (with not half the simplicity and fullness 
of a British water-color), will bring four-fold the 
price. Crayons of Dupré and Th. Rousseau will 
frighten you by their sales. A Millet will fetch 
half a thousand francs for what has cost the artist 
less than two hours of labor. 

Indeed, long prices are just now the rage of Pa- 
risians ; rents, dinners, pictures, bronzes, horses, 
all share the advance which has been growing 
since 51. A matter of five thousand francs, which 
used to be a fair support for a moderate bachelor 
who was not afraid of the quatridme, and contented 
with two theatre-nights in the week, is now the 
merest bagatelle. Those good old times, when a 
piece of forty sous would buy a bottle of fairish 
Beaune, and five francs a moulin 4 vent, are gone 
by. From having been the cheapest of the great 
capitals, it is doubtful if Paris has not now become 
the dearest. 

More especially if we reckon the luxuries of silks 
and bronzes, which are becoming now the neces- 
saries of life in the gay capital. Your candlestick 





is now a bit of artist-work—either some cherub of 
Pradier’s, holding a flambeau, or one of Mene’s 
storks, with a taper flaming from his bill. Your 
table-cover is a bit of brocade, with gold tasseling 
interwoven with the fringe; your clock-case js 
either of exquisitely-carved beech, with ferns so 
delicate they seem to rustle with the breath of the 
pendulum, or it is covered over with bronze bas- 
reliefs of naiads or battles. 

It is quite extraordinary, indeed, how this branch 
of bronze industry has shot up within eight years 
past into a great national product and export. The 
exquisite tastefulness which has governed it from 
the beginning, has opened a straight road for it to 
the home of every man or woman who has a love 
for beauty. It has supplanted gold and silver 
trifles with the rich ; it has emulated the best forms 
of old art, and brought Tuscan shapes and Pompei- 


| an graces, in the most enduring material, into our 


houses. Pradier and Mene have given even to its 
littlenesses the dignity of art; and gas-fixtures, 
taper-holders, and inkstands are nothing now if not 
artistic. 

May we not welcome this new visitor to the 
household—not so much the bronze itself (which 
costs dearly), but the spirit which fashions it, and 
which is fast laying its colors on all our home- 
cloths—decorating our home-books, and supplying 
classic models, with all their wealth of allusion, to 
the commonest utensils of our hearths, our man- 
tles, and our tables ? 

We dip our pen into a fox’s head to write this; 
and the true reynard look which some French art- 
ist has given to the eye whisks our thought away 
to the prairie-land where, in a month’s time, this 
paper will be read. 


SwitzERLAND and Prussia, with their quarrel, 


| now in a fair way of settlement, may have inter- 


ested you very little at home, and yet you would 
have been surprised to find how far that difference 
gave a color to the conversation of the Paris world. 

First, the scene of conflict—if conflict was to 
come—was near by. Next, was the strong repub- 
lican sympathy for the little band of democracies, 
shared in even by many supporters of imperialism. 
And, next again, was the feverish apprehension of 
what issues might grow out of any outbreak of hos- 
tilities so near to that old disputed border of the 
Rhine 


The querulous old Prudhomme came to light 
upon this topic, and flamed about the land of Will- 


iam Tell and the new Gessler. The action of our 
own Minister in the matter must be already famil- 
iar to you. There isa floating rumor here that the 
intervention of Mr. Fay, kindly as it may have 
been, was looked upon with very ill-concealed 
jealousy by the representatives of the Imperial 
houses. The time is not yet, but is on its way, 
when American opinion will have its place in the 
assertion of European rights. The telegraph and 
the big ship are bringing us into the family ; the 
Imperial ushers (who, like the butlers of great 
houses, will be the last to yield to the parvenu) 
will be compelled to announce ‘‘ His Excellency 
Brother Jonathan!” We hope his entree upon the 
diplomatic boards of Europe may be distinguisha- 
ble, in that day, by something more than a black 
dress-suit. 


Have you watched, as we have watched, the 
progress of the young Austrian Emperor through 
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his realms of Lombardy ? Have you observed how | 
signally even his full pardon for political offenses | 
has fallen short of its aim? A crowd, indeed, | 
came into Milan to witness his reception, but these 
were chiefly peasants, attracted by any royal or 
military pageant. Only a hundred of the Milan- 
ese were presented personally to the monarch, and 
of these not a fifth were ladies. The old Italian 
society, whose habit is broidered still with the tra- 
ditions of Lombard dukes and Lombard independ- 
ence, has never recognized or received the Austrian 
element. The highest military accomplishments, 
and the proudest Sclavic names, have not been able | 
to break down the social barrier which the proud | 
Milanese have built around their dependent and | 
impoverished seclusion. 
The Emperor is represented to have been silent 
and dejected. His youth craves popularity and | 
applause; but no foreign monarch will win them | 
in Italy until he comes, not as master, but visitor. 
The matter has new and present interest from 
the recent altercation between Disraeli and Pal- 
merston with reference to a stipulated—but, as | 


would seem, ineffective—treaty between the allied | 


powers, guaranteeing to Austria permanent posses- 
sion of her Italian dependencies. We need not say, 


to those who have read the Parliamentary reports, | 
that Palmerston has come ungraciously out of the | 


discussion. 





A srr of scandal has just now been going the | 
round of the Continental papers, to the effect that | 
the old Republican poet Beéranger has been enjoy- | 
ing latterly a secret pension from the Empress Eu- | 
genie. The publisher, and friend of the poet, M. 
Perrotin, refutes the story in this way : 

“Last year, her Majesty the Empress, feeling uneasy 
about the health and the cireumstances of Béranger, pro- 
posed to me, through a person in her confidence, her own 
secretary, under a promise of the strictest secrecy, that 
she should pay to my credit an annual sum, the amount 
of which was to be fixed by me, and which I myself was 
to give, in my own name, to Béranger. The proposal was 
Indeed a royal one, and worthy of a noble heart; but I, 
for my part, had no right to accept it. It was only Bé- 
ranger who could have a right to do so; and when I had 
obtained permission to inform him of the proposal which 
had been made, he entirely approved of my conduct, say- 
ing that he should not have understood my conduct if I 
had acted otherwise. He did more than this: he wrote 
me a letter in which he expressed, in excellent terms, the 
gratitude which at the bottom of his heart he felt for the 
kindness that had been shown him; and he added, that 
he had never been richer than he was at that moment— 
that he had never needed a larger income; and that his 
gratitude was the more sincere since he did not accept 
the benefits with the offer of which he had been honored. 
This is all that has taken place upon the subject." 

Could any thing be more graceful than the deli- 
cate kindness of the Empress, and any thing more 
characteristic of the bluff, warm-hearted poet, than 
his earnest thanks and frank refusal ? 

Yet there can be little doubt that his income is 
a very slender one; and he doubtless stretched a 
point when he says “‘ he never needed a larger in- 
come.”’ It brings back his rollicking song of the 
“ Little Brown Man:” 

A little man we've here, 
All in a suit of brown, 4 
Upon town: 
He's as brisk as bottled beer, 
And, without a shilling rent, 
Lives content ; 
For, d'ye see, says he, my plan— 
D'ye see, says he, my plan— 





My plan, d'ye see, 's to—laugh at that! 
Sing merrily, sing merrily, the little brown man! 
When every mad grisette 
He has toasted, till his score 
Holds no more; 
Then head and years in debt, 
When the duns and bums abound 
All around, 
D'ye see, says he, my plan— 
D'ye see, says he, my plan— 
My plan, d'ye see, 's to—laugh at that! 
Sing merrily, sing merrily, the ’ittle brown man! 
Béranger is an old man now, and very feeble. 
Seventy-seven years ago he was born in a tailor’s 
house, 
** Dans ce Paris, plein d'or et de misdre,” 
Few know him, but those who know him, revere 
him and love him. 





AnoTuHER distinguished illustration of the epoch 
passing away, we mean M. Berryer, is just now 
the object of very pointed sympathy. His son, 


| some time an employé in connection with the ex- 


ploded scheme of Paris ‘‘ Docks,”’ is resting under 
charge of embezzlement of funds, or, at the least, 
of mal-appropriation. ‘‘ The affair’ is still under 
process of investigation. 





Dor&—whom you must by this time surely 
| know—the only effective illustrator of Rabelais’s 
drollery, and a man whose genius has begun its 
blaze almost in boyhood, has just now appeared in 
a great, ghastly picture-story of the Wandering 
| Jew. It may be regarded as the promise of what 
we are to expect in his greater pictorial exhibition 
of Bible History. For this larger work he has now 
been preparing himself for some years, by attentive 
study of Diarer, Rembrandt, and all the sacred pic- 
torists of their day. 

Of the ‘‘ Wandering Jew” an admirable critic 
gives this digest : 

‘“‘The first plate represents the sin and the sen- 
tence of the Jew. He stands working at his shoe- 
making craft upon a boot under the shop-sign, 
which, in true grotesque spirit, is just a French 
shop-sign of our own day, lettered, ‘ A la Botte Ju- 
daique, par Laquedem,’ with something about ‘ du 
vieuxr et du neuf.’ In his hard-heartedness he has 
told Christ to ‘get on’ upon his way to Calvary ; 
and the Saviour, turning round, denounces the 
doom—‘ I go, but you shall tarry until I return.’ 
This figure is very deficient in elevation. The de- 
sign swarms with brutalized, bloated Jewish faces, 
the tag-rag and bob-tail of a regular Tyburn pro 
cession 1800 years ago. The crowd presses in the 
wake of the condemned up the steep of Calvary, 
and young reprobates are climbing the crosses at 
itstop. In the second plate, centuries have already 
passed, and the Jew is still on his ceaseless jour- 
ney. His hand, here and elsewhere, grasps hard 
the money-bag with its inexhaustible five sous—a 
symbol probably of Hebrew avarice. The ground 
is sodden and the sky drenched with rain: he 
passes a road-side crucifix with dreadful thoughts. 
The sky, with its oblique drift of rain and lurid 
openings, as well as some other features of the 
background, are the fine thing here: the rest is a 
striking piece of black, gleamy effect, but of little 
worth otherwise. Plate III. is the Jew's legenda- 
ry arrival, in the year 1774, at ‘ Bruzeiles en Bra- 
bant,’ as recorded in the ‘ Piainte du Juif Errant.’ 
A brace of obtuse, pompous citizens accost the old 
man, wondering at the immense fleece of a beard, 
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the end of which a mule churns in his mouth as if 
it were a wisp of hay; a solemn circle of geese 
closes round; the street children peer; the old 
clothesman grins; the antique burgher guard, 
passing up a black alley, pause to look. The old 
street is a wonderful piece of design and effect. Its 
quaint Gothic corner-effigies thrill at the strange 
presence. The horns of a devil surmounting the 
central house seem to writhe, and a miniature an- 
gel has come down from its niche to prick on the 
wretched Jew to his penance. it is the real inex- 
orable angel who points him forward in the next 


door, ranting for him to stay, pushing him back, 


dog howls frightfully in chorus. It is all of no 


use; he is in torment till he gets on the accursed | 


journey again. The Jew is here very fine; his 
despairing, itching eagerness to be off, when it 


were paradise might he but rest for even half an | 


hour—the preternatural strength and determina- 
tion in his feeble frame—are perfect. Indeed, in 
both this plate and the last the figures generally 
show little of the artist's wonted deficiencies. 
Now the Jew fords a river, its black-wooded 
banks castellated with feudal ruins, which gleam 
in twilight with strange fitfulness and visionary 
gray: the eddy beneath his charmed footstep 
takes shape of the Saviour fallen under his cruel 
cross, and the jeering, smiting executioners. Now 
he is in a modern French church-yard by the fire 
of early dawn: the same vision haunts him in his 
own shadow, and hurtles in the clouds; death is 
all round him; the bells are tolling for another 
grave; but there is none for him. Now he is ina 
mountain gorge: the scattered pines are alive 
with the same vision, and threaten him with their 
scraggy arms; the white denouncing angel, shin- 
ing against the blackness, hovers over a roaring 
torrent. Now in a snowy Alpine pass: but the 





a miserable wretch has his head stuck with seven 
arrows ; a head-and-arms seems to be walking by 
itself. The intertangled confusion of the main 
battle is very grand, with the sword-blades glanc-. 
ing white, like needles ; and the fortress, though 
exaggerated, is a very effective piece of medieval- 
ism; but the horrors of the foreground pall and 
disgust. Last scene but one: the Jew threads 





his way amidst the untrodden forests, perhaps, of 
unliscovered America, and through a legion of all 
| things deadly —crocodile, boa, monstrous toad, 


| nameless lizard, and lion. A hippopotamus snorts 
plate. The gossips huddle round him at a tavern- | 


at him ; an elephant protrudes tusks and proboscis 


| through the close palm trunks. The lion starts to 
tempting him with their ‘pdt de biere fraiche:’ a | 


see, but will not grapple him; the boa wags a 
| fiery tongue, but will not strike. At last it is the 
Day of Judgment; at last he sinks back to rest 
his aching spine against a stone, as the angel 
| blows the trumpet of deliverance right into his 
ear. A delirious smile contends with utter ex- 
| haustion upon his features. The old, old boots, 
| which have walked their millions of miles, the 
| rags of black stockings, come off; the poor old, 
| cramped, travel-sore feet are bare, never to journey 
again. Hell-flames glare up from a cleft in the 
ground ; the multitudes of quick and dead, inter- 
| mixed with elephant and camelopard, loom through 
| the blackness ; one fellow straddles in his pea-coat, 
|and keeps his hat on, in perfect stupidity or im- 
| penetrable depravity ; bones come together, devils 
| Hay and tear; a host of angels flicker in the rays 
| darted from a flood of light. The Jew wanders 
| no more forever.” 

Perhaps you remember poor Gerard de Ner- 
| val ?—how he hung himself to the window bar of 
| a miserable old lodging-house, in an obscure quar- 
| ter of Paris? It must be now full three years 
| gone. 

| We told the story of it, and of Nerval’s strange, 
| perplexed, disappointed lover-life. The friends of 


rocks sculpture themselves still into that vision; | the wretched suicide—those who had seen and 
their peaks become saint and martyr; his own | known the tender heart, and quick sensibilities, 
double frowns upon him; the mountain crucifix | living under the filthy crust of his passions and 
unnails its arm to denounce him. Now ina ship- | vices, wanted some memento of his death—its 
wreck: the insatiable rage of the sea has dashed | place, manner, and of the man’s genius. 

the ship like a pebble against the rocks; her cord-| Doré made the task a labor of love, and by a 
age and anchor fly madly about; a sea-monster | simple crayon sketch (never published) funded and 
swallows at a gulp one of the broken masts, with | preserved all the horrors of the scene and circum- 
its half dozen of shrieking, clinging wretches; | stances. The gaunt, bleak houses are there glim- 
other heads of the crew rise and fall with the en- | mering in the early light of a gray winter's dawn. 





gulfing billow, their eyes riveted upon the Jew, 
who, like Peter of old, walks from wave-crest to 
crest. Here, too, the vision pursues him in the 
clouds: ‘You shall tarry until I return.’ The 
swing, and rush, and heave of the sea, the torn 
and writhing surf bounding and clanging up the 
cliffs, are here truly astonishing. The repetition 
of the one vision, too, throughout so many designs 
and in so many forms, is very impressive; its 
monotony not chargeable, we think, to any pov- 
erty of invention, but to a right perception of the 
subject, and of the power of iteration. In another 
instance Laquedem stands invulnerable, amidst a 
medieval fortress-siege and battle, upon whose in- 
cidents M. Doré has lavished all the wealth of 
atrocity which a fertile imagination could suggest. 
Two trunkless heads still glare and clench their 
teeth ; two lopped-off arms still gripe the swords ; 
two hearts still smoke with hatred. A man, arm- 
less and legless, fights with sword between teeth ; 
the upper half of a cross-bow man still plies the 


| The narrow alley between is dark and foul-looking ; 
a raven is coming toward you from the step of a 
nearer house, with mouth wide open, crying at you. 
A something, mysteriously, like the wilted, limp 
| figure of a dead man in a ragged coat, hangs from 
| a window bar; and in a rift of the sky are vis- 
ions of fair faces, sweet figures, waving snowy arms 
—all that cheated ,and allured,and fed,and damned 
the poor victim of the suicide. 


SPeakino of art reminds us that Mr. Ruskin, 
by whom so many pin all their esthetic faith, has 
just now been startling friends and enemies more 
wildly than ever by a super-subtle critique upon 
the Turner Gallery of Marlborough House. Who 
could believe that the man who has labored more 
earnestly and effectively to make the name of 
Turner sacred almost in its fame should now open 
upon him in this style? 





‘* The moment he tried to idealize, and introduced 


| his principles for the sake of display, they led him 


bolts, while runnels of his blood clot round him; | into depths of error proportioned exactly to the 
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extent of effort. His painting of an English town, 
ora Welsh hill, was magnificent and faultless ; but 
all his idealism, mythology, romance, and compo- 
sition in general, were more or less wrong. He 
erred through all, and by reason of all—his great 
discoveries. He erred in color; because not con- 
tent with discerning the brilliancy of nature, he 
tried to enhance that bvilliancy by every species of 
colored accessary until color was killed by color, 
and the blue skies and snowy mountains, which 
would have been lovely by themselves, were con- 
fused and vulgarized by the blue dresses and white 
complexions of the foreground figures. He erred 
in refinement , because, not content with the natural 
tenderness of tender things, he strove to idealize 
even strong things into gentleness, until his archi- 
tecture became transparent, and his ground ghost- 
ly: and he erred finally, and chiefly, in quantity be- 
cause, in his enthusiastic perception of the fullness 
of nature he did not allow for the narrowness of the 
human heart ; he saw, indeed, that there were no 
limits to creation, but forgot that there were many 
to reception ; he thus spoiled his most careful works 
by the very richness of invention they contained, 
and concentrated the materials of twenty noble 
pictures into a single failure.” 

Will those who have worshiped at the Ruskin 
shrine—where Turner was long ago sainted, and 
where his trophies have hung these many a year— 
forgive this ? 

Mr. London Atheneum, who has always to spy 
out the holes in Mr. Ruskin’s elbows, says, sneer- 
ingly: 

‘Is this a guide and a king meet for us? Are 
we forever to be fed with these critical husks of 
mingled rhapsody, invective, panegyric, and soph- 
istry—contradicting, explaining, seftening, height- 
ening, heaping nicknames on the old masters—and 
deifying Turner, a great painter who could not 
draw the figure, who invested all Europe with 
London fogs and London suns, who had Classical- 
Dictionary dreams, who at the best was vapory in 
outline, who could paint few trees but stone pines, 
and who, great as he was, had as many weaknesses 
as any painter who ever lived? Woe betide the 
pupils at a school where the master is still learn- 
ing his own lesson, and has not yet settled on its 
corrections !”’ 

We leave the matter between them ; venturing, 
however, our opinion that a sneer will never kill 
Ruskin, or disarm that brilliant rhetoric we read 
so wonderingly, and love, and doubt, and swear 
by, and condemn, and wait for. 

Look, for instance, at this tangled, wild simile 
about the ‘‘ Polyphemus” picture, which he counts 
typical of the painter’s destiny : 

“He had been himself shut up by one-eyed peo- 
ple, in a cave ‘darkened with laurels’ (getting no 
good, but only evil, from all the fame of the great 
of long ago)—he had seen his companions eaten in 
the cave by the one-eyed people (many a painter 
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| And again, this other fragmentary sketch of 
| things Alpine—a luscious, gorgeous handful and 
| heartful of mountain blossoms, tied up with the 
| always red ribbons of Mr. Ruskin’s rhetoric ; 
| ** The moss arabesques of violet and silver; the 
| delicate springing of the myrtille leaves along the 
clefts of shade, and blue bloom of their half-seen 
| fruit; the rosy flashes of rhododendron-flame from 
, among the pine roots, and their crests of crimson, 
sharp against the deep Alpine air, from the ridges 
| of gray rock ; the gentian’s peace of pale, ineffable 
| azure; as if strange stars had been made for earth 
| out of the blue light of heaven ; the soft spaces of 
|mountain grass, forever young, over which the 
| morning dew is dashed so deep that it looks, under 
| the first long sun-rays, like a white vail falling 
| folded upon the hills; wreathing itself soon away 
| into silvery tresses of cloud, braided in and out 
| among the pines, and leaving all the fair glades and 
| hillocks warm with the pale green glow of grassy 
| life, and whispering with lapse of everlasting 
| springs. Infinite tenderness mingled with this in- 
| finite power, and the far-away summits, alternate 
| pearl and purple, ruling it from their stainless rest.” 


A LATE edition of the works of Wordsworth is 
illustrated by very full annotations of the author, 
collected and published now, for the first time, un- 
der the superintendence of the dead poet’s executors. 

They add much to the interest of the books ; but 

| it is doubtful if they increase our respect for the 
|man. His vanity was always harmless indeed, 
| but most decided: so decided that it irks us in 
| these fond notices of his pet poems, and makes us 
| half wish that we had seen less to feed our curios- 
| ity, and to disabuse us of our respect. 

| “He talks in this pleasant way about ‘ The Ex- 
| cursion,” and the ‘‘ Peddler” character: 

**My lamented friend Southey (for this is written 
a month after his decease) used to say that had 

he been born a Papist, the course of his life which 
| would in a probability have been his was the one 
for which he was most fitted and most to his mind 
—that of a Benedictine monk in a convent, fur- 
nished, as many once were and some still are, with 
an inexhaustible library. Books, as appears from 
| many passages in his writings, and as was evident 
to those who had opportunities of observing his 
| daily life, were in fact his passion ; and wandering, 
| I can with truth affirm was mine ; but this propens- 
ity in me was happily counteracted by inability 
| from want of fortune to fulfill my wishes. But had 
| I been born in a class which would have deprived 
| me of what is called a liberal education, it is not 
unlikely that, being strong in body, I should have 
|taken to a way of life such as that in which my 
| Pedlar passed the greater part of hisdays. At all 
| events, I am here called upon freely to acknowledge 
| that the character I have represented in his person 
| is chiefly an idea of what I fancied my own char- 


| acter might have become in his circumstances, 


of good promise had fallen by Turner’s side in those | Nevertheless, much of what he says and does had 
early toils of his); at last, when his own time had | an external existence that fell under my own 
like to have come, he thrust the rugged pine-trunk | youthful and subsequent observation. An indi- 
—all a-blaze—(rough nature, and the light of it) | vidual named Patrick, by birth and education a 
—into the faces of the one-eyed people, left them | Scotchman, followed this humble occupation for 
tearing their hair in the cloud-banks—got out of | many years, and afterward settled in the town of 
the cave in a humble way, under a sheep’s belly | Kendal. He married a kinswoman of my wife’s, 
—{helped by the lowliness and gentleness of na- and her sister Sarah was brought up from her ninth 
ture, as well as by her ruggedness and flame)—and | year under this good man’s roof. My own imag- 
got away to open sea as the dawn broke over the | inations I was happy to find clothed in reality, and 
Enchanted Islands.”’ | fresh ones suggested, by what she reported of this 
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man’s tenderness of heart, his strong and pure im- | 
agination, and his solid attainments in literature, 
chiefly religious, whether in prose or verse. At | 
Hawkshead also, while | was a school-boy, there 
occasionally resided a Packman (the name then 
generally given to persons of this calling), with 
whom I had frequent conversations upon what lad 
befallen him, and what he had observed, during 
his wandering life; and, as was natural, we took 
much to each other: and, upon the subject of Ped- 
dlerism in general, as then followed, and it’s favor- 
ableness to an intimate knowledge of human con- 
cerns, not merely among the humbler classes of 
society, I need say nothing here in addition to what 
is to be found in ‘ The Excursion,’ and a note at- 
tached to it. Now for the Solitary. Of him I 
have much less tosay. Not long after we took up 
our abode at Grasmere, came to reside there, from 
what motive I either never knew or have forgotten, 
a Scotchman, a little past the middle of life, who 
had for many years been chaplain to a Highland 
regiment. He was in no respect, as far as I know, 
an interesting character, though in his appearance 
there was a good deal that attracted attention, as 
if he had been shattered in fortune and not happy 
in mind. Of his quondam position I availed my- 
self, to connect with the Wanderer, also a Scotch- 
man, a character suitable to my purpose, the ele- 
ments of which I drew from several persons with 
whom I had been connected, and who fell under 
my observation during frequent residences in Lon- 
don at the beginning of the French Revolution. 
The chief of these was, one may now say, a Mr. 
Faweett, a preacher at a dissenting meeting-house 
at the old Jewry. It happened to me several 
times to be one of his congregation, through my 
connection with Mr. Nicholson of Cateaton Street, 
who at that time, when I had not many acquaint- 
ances in London, used often to invite me to dine 
with him on Sundays ; and I took that opportuni- 
ty (Mr. N. being a dissenter) of going to hear 
Fawcett, who was an able and eloquent man. He 
published a poem on war, which had a good deal 
of merit and made me think more about him than 
I should otherwise have done. But his Chris- 
tianity was probably never very deeply rooted; 
and, like many others in those times of like showy 
talents, he had not strength of character to with- 
stand the effects of the French Revolution, and of 
the wild and lax opinions which had done so much 
toward producing it, and far more in carrying it | 
forward in its extremes. Poor Fawcett, I have | 
been told, became pretty much such a person as I | 
have described; and early disappeared from the 
stage, having fallen into habits of intemperance, | 
which I have heard (though I will not answer for | 
the fact) hastened his death.” 

From the wilds by Rydal Mount it is a long 
step tothe /étel du Louvre ; and between the West- 
moreland peddler and the new Persian ambassador 
there is a wide remove; but just now, and as we 
are laying down our pen, the great Ferouk Khan, 
the Oriental diplomist, is driving under our win- 
dow. Three Imperial carriages are filled by his fam- 
ily suite. He wears a magnificent robe of cashmere, 
ornamented with fur, and it is fastened with we 
know not how many diamond clasps. His flow- 
ing trowsers are of white cashmere with a golden 
we and his cap the high pointed one of Astra- 





There is a rush to see him; a jingle of the stir- 
rups of the guard; a light cloud of dust as he 





passes under the archway of the palace of the Em. 
peror , while we retire to ours. 
Hore. pu Louver, Panis, February 4. 


Editor's Dramer. 


T was in the midst of that coldest spell of last 

winter, when the boatmen of Cincinnati had 
nothing to do but try to keep warm over the fire in 
the groggeries to which they did most resort, when 
a party of them were hugging the stove in a store 
near the Spencer House. In addition to bad 
liquor the store-man kept lamp-oil and other truck 
of the sort, and was drawing it into a half-gallon 
measure, as ‘* stuttering Ben,” who was toasting his 
shins, and observed that the oil-merchant did not 
more than half fill the measure, called out to him, 
** Jim, I can t-t-tell you how t-t-to sell t-t-twice as 
much oil as you do now.” 

* Well, how 2?” growled Jim. 

“« F-f-fill your m-m-measure !” 


MonTEITH gave miserable dinners, and Winton 
refused scores of his invitations; but at last, in an 
hour of weakness, he was induced to accept. The 
fare proved, as he expected, of the very worst, and 
as the cloth was removed, the host remarked, 
“ Now the ice is broken, when will you invite me 
to dine with you ?” 

‘* To-day, if you please,” replied the still hungry 
guest! 


Dr. Watson tells a very good story, in his re- 
cent book, of Sister Scrub, who was given to hospi- 
tality, and also to the very bad habit of running 
down every thing she had in the way of meat and 
drink, as if she would by this plan induce her guests 
to praise them the more. Elder Blunt had en- 
dured this fight of afflictions several times, and un- 
dertook to put an end to it. ‘Putting up” at 
Brother Scrub’s one day, his horse was cared for, 
and he was shown into the best parlor, where every 
thing was nice asa new pin. Mrs. Scrub was sorry 
her house was upside down, and it wasn’t fit for a 
minister to sit down in, but she was glad to see 
him, and would try to make him comfortable. 
The dinner came on, and Mrs. Scrub declared the 
dinner was so mean and miserable she was ashamed 
of it, and when she was in full blast with her dep- 
recations, Elder Blunt jumped up, said he couldn't 
and wouldn’t stay in a house where every thing 
was in such a state; he would go where he could 
find something fit to eat, and a decent place to eat 
it in. In spite of all they could do, the Elder in- 
sisted on having his horse and quitting the house. 
Sister Scrub wept sore over her fault, and being 
heartily ashamed and cured, the Elder in due time 
returned, and ever afterward found a good home 
with Brother and Sister Scrub. 


A pistincuIsHEp Georgian lawyer says that in 
his younger days he taught a boys’ school, and re- 
quiring the pupils to write compositions, he some- 
times received some of a very peculiar sort, of 
which the following is a specimen: 

Own Inpustry.—It is bad for a man to be idol. 
Industry is the best thing a man can have, and a 
wife is the next. Prophets and kings desired it 
long, and died without the site. The End. 

Here is another: 

On THE SEAsons.—There is four seasons, Spring 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter. They are all pleas- 
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ant. Some people may like Spring best ; but as for | dad, for you're the first man that ever gave me a 
me, give me liberty or give me death. The End. | | quarter. Won't you stop and see my mam ?” 


The Major thought it time to be on his way, 


In the last fall’s political campaign Judge H-—— | and waited for no further instructions. 


was candidate for Attorney-General of Ohio. He | 
was to address a public meeting. To the chair a| 


HERE is a charming little ‘love song,” come 


very respectable old gentleman had been called, | down to us from good old times, and quite as good 
who was unfortunately quite hard of hearing. | as any they sing in days of the present tense : 


When the Judge came on the ground, he was con- | 
ducted to the platform by a friend, and introduced 
to the President of the meeting as the candidate for 
Attorney-General of the State. The chairman 
shook hands with the Judge, and, turning to the 
audience, shouted at the top of his cracked voice, | 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the honor to in- | 
troduce Judge H——, of Cincinnati, the Eternal | 
Gineral of the State of Ohio.” 

The audience were highly amused at the natural | 
mistake of the deaf old gentleman, but the best of 
the joke was that the Judge lost his election, and 
so comes far short of fulfilling the extensive term | 
of office predicted by the venerable chairman. 


This is the birthday of my love, 
Then vanish care and sorrow; 

To-day shall mirth and pleasure re‘gn 
Though grief should come to-morrow. 

My Love draws near with airy tread, 
And glances shy and sweet: 

Sing, little birds! above her head; 
Bloom, flowers! beneath her fet. 

The happy earth is once a year 
Drest out in Spring's array ; 

But, when my lady walks abroad, 
With me ‘tis ever May. 


““SHox, mine Shon,” said a worthy German 
| father to his heir of ten years, whom he had over- 


| heard using profane language. ‘Shon, mine 


I was clerk in the Post-office, and for several 
days had noticed a woman coming to the window | 
and asking in vain for a letter for Mary Martin. 
She was of middle age, and had an honest look; | 
but when she was told, day after day, that no 
letter was there for her, she turned away with 
such a sad face, and sometimes with a tear, that I 
became deeply interested in her visits, and hoped 
to have a letter soon to lighten her heart. It came | 
at last—indeed, it had been thrown by mistake 
among the dead letters, and I searched and found 
it there. I gave it to her, and she tore it open, | 
read a few lines, screamed, and fell to the floor. | 
I stepped out and aided her to rise, and soon 
learned the brief, sad story. Her only son had 
gone West to get work; a letter from him a few 
weeks ago had told her that he had found a place, | 
and should send her money soon. This letter was | 
in another hand, and to say that her son had sick- | 
ened and died—in his last hours talking of his 
mother, and wishing that he might die on her | 
breast. Her staff and stay was gone. But who! 


can tel] the anguish of the mother? He was her 


only son, and she was a widow. 


Shon! come here, an’ I vill dell you von little 
stories. Now, mine Shon, shall it pe a drue story 
or a make-pelieve ?” 

“Oh, a true story, of course,” answered John. 

“Ferry vell, den. Dere vas once a goot, nice 
old shentleman (shoost like I), andt he had von 
liddle poy (shoost like you). Andt von day he 
heard him shwearing like a young fillin, and he 
vas. So he vent to der winkie (corner) and took 
out a cowhide (shoost as I am doing now), and he 
dook ter dirty little plackguard py de collar (dis 
vay, you see!), and valloped him (shoost so). 
And den, mine tear Shon, he bull his ears (dis 
way), and smack his face (dat way), and dell him 
to go mitout his supper, shoost as you vilt do this 
efening.” 


Respect for monarchy is not altogether extinct 
in Edinburgh. Thackeray's exposure of the Four 
Georges excited considerable opposition ; and for 
one allusion to Mary Queen of Scots he was hissed. 
Aytoun, the son-in-law of Sir Christopher North, 
and an inheritor of the old tory cudgel in Black- 
wood, was asked what he thought of these 


Such scenes as these in the Post-office, in the | “‘ Georges” of Thackeray? “Think! why, he had 


midst of the business of every-day life and a heart- | 
less world, strike on the soul as if there is indeed | 
another world than this of business, and there is | 


much better have stuck to the Jeameses !” 


THERE was a rumor at one time that Thack- 


but a step out of one into the other ; indeed, they | eray had leanings toward the Church of Rome, as 
often come into contact, as when a mother weeps | | he had toward a lady of that faith, from which the 
for a dead son on the floor where cent. per cent. | story had its rise. His tenderness for the lady 
and the price of flour are more thought of than | was mentioned to Douglas Jerrold, with the fear 
death or love. that she would Romanize him, ‘I trust she will 
—his nose,” was the reply of the caustic wit, in 
Mr. Moore, or Majer Moore, as he is better | commiseration of a feature which it is well known 
known, was traveling through Texas, and leaving was once smashed, accidentally or otherwise, by a 
the main road, drove his sulky, to avoid the mud, | brother school-boy. 
by a side path that brought him out near a log | 
cabin. Being in doubt as to his course, and see- 
ing a youngster near, he called out to him, “I 
say, my son, can you tell me if this is the right | 
road to Leona?” 

“Your son!” said the urchin. “You're the 
second man that’s called me his son to-day, and True honor is a thing divine; 
I should like to know which of them is my a It is the mind precedence takes— 
ther!” It is the spirit makes the shrine. 

The Major was so much pleased with the boy’ | 
answer that he threw him a quarter. The lad| Tur Hard Shell Baptists still hate an “‘ edicated 
picked it up and cried out, “‘I believe you're my | ministry,” and, like Jack Cade, would have laws 


—_—— 


Tue princely robe and beggar’s coat, 

The scythe and sword, the plume and plow, 
Are in the grave of equal note— 

Men live but in the eternal “ Now.” 


*Tis not the house that honor make:— 





Ne I 
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to hang all clerks that read and write. One of 
them recently being called to preach in Carroll 
County, in Missouri, rose and thus began: 

‘‘ My brethering, I am gwine to preach you a 
very plain sarmon to-day —a sarmon what even 
women can understand, You will find my tex in 
the 5 varse of the two-eyed chapter of one-eyed 
John.” It was some time before it was perceived 
that he meant 1 John, chapter ii. 


Harper for January last was enriched and 
adorned with cuts of a great variety of the dog 
tribe, and their shaggy necks and heads and curi- 
ous contour amused a Boston boy who studied 
them attentively, and though he was only two 
years old, he learned to call them bow-wows, in 
which general term he embraced them all. In the 


| ception to that remark, in the case of an officer of 
| college who lived a bachelor and died crazy ! 
| Well,” replied Dr. Whedon, ‘ you can not deny 
| that he dived rationally, however he died !”” : 
| Iw the cars on the Illinois Central, a man was 
| showing the life of a noted New York Editor, with 
| a portrait of him when he was a youth just mak- 
| ing his way into the city. ‘I declare,” said he, 
| ‘*T wouldn’t take half my farm for this book if | 
| couldn't get another. What a man he is now! 
| Look at him; wasn’t he green when he came to 
| York! Some folks thought he was a fool then!” 
‘* And more think he is a fool now,” quietly re- 
marked a stranger in the seat behind. The book. 
man resumed his reading and suspended his re. 
marks, 


course of the month a gentleman called at the | 


house, whose beard and mustache enveloped the | 


head and front of his offending, so as to make him 
decidedly formidable. ‘‘ Do vou know that gen- 
tleman ?” asked the mother of the little boy. 

“No,” said the child; ‘* but I know he’s one of 
the bow-wows !” 


A Witiramspvre (Long Island) bard perpe- 
trated the following impromptu, on reading, in the 
morning papers, that Mr. Hugh Scott rescued a 
sailor, William H. Shower, from drowning, at the 
foot of Adams Street, Brooklyn : 


Oh, no, Mr. Scott, the tale can not be true— 

If so, let the Chemists the palm yield to you; 

When from the salt water you boast of the power 
To restore in its freshness the new-fallen SHowER. 
Yet hold, Incredulity! here we must stop, 

For he took out the Shower from his very last drop! 


Uri Oscoop and Jonathan Aiken were on oppo- 
site sides of politics last fall in Grundy County, 
and the fight between them—they were running for 


Congress—grew warm and desperate. One day 
when they met on the stump, Uri, whose head was 
bald and should therefore been cooler, in the 
midst of his indignation turned upon Jonathan and 
said: : 

“T think, Sir, you have but one idea in your 
head, and that is a very small one; if it should 
swell it would burst it.” 

Whereat Jonathan grew red in the face, and look- 
ing for a moment at the bare and venerable head of 
his opponent, asked if he should say what he thought 
of him ? 

** Say on,”’ saith Uri. 

‘*Well, I think you haven’t one in your head, 
and never had ; there's been one scratching around 
on the outside, trying to get in, till it has scratched 
all the hair off, but it’s never got in, and never 
will.” 

Uri was silent. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Whedon, of the Methodist Quar- 


Exper Crark, of Block Island, comes over to 
| the main land, in the State of Connecticut, occa- 
| sionally, and enlightens the people with his original 
| views of Scripture and peculiar style of preaching. 
| He always prays for the people that dwell in the 
| uninhabited parts of the earth, and at one time, 
| wishing to speak of the equinox, he called it the 
Esquimaux, to the great amusement of his hear- 
ers. He follows the water for a living, and has a 
| pair of hands hard enough and broad enough for 
| the roughest service ; so that we may imagine the 
sensation he produced in a large congregation 
| When he threw himself forward upon the pulpit 
| cushion, and thrusting out both hands in an earnest 
| call to the youths, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Pause, young 
| men, I say Pause.” It was impossible to think of 
| any thing but paws so long as he stood in that sug- 
| gestive attitude. 
| He is more honest than some more learned men 
who find it hard to make their own views chime in 
| with those of Scripture, and he does not hesitate to 
avow his own whatever they may be. Thus, after 
announcing a text in Romans, he would say : 
‘* Now, my brethren, Paul was a great and good 
man, and generally a safe guide, for he was careful 
| about what he said. But we must take into con- 
| sideration that he lived a very long time ago, when 
| the world was not as civilized, and people, even 
| the best of them, did not have the opportunities of 
| larning such as we have nowadays. And so it 
happens that Paul does not understand the subject 
| as well as we do, and this is one of those places 
| where Paul and I don’t agree.” 
But with all his eccentricities the Elder was be- 
| lieved to be a good man, and to have used his gifts 
| to the best of his abilities. The best of men can 
do no better. 
| 
‘STIRRING up the people” is a very important 
| operation betimes ; but the religious assemblies in 
| this country would hardly tolerate a practice de- 
| scribed by a correspondent of one of the London 
papers, who writes respecting the measures in use 


terly Review, was formerly professor of Greek and |in the parish of Dunchurch to keep the people 
Latin in the Wisconsin University. He was a | awake in meeting: 

bachelor, as well as Master of Arts, and boarded in| ‘A respectable-looking man, who had very much 
the Commons with the tutors and students. One the air of a church-warden, bearing a long, stout 
evening at table, after most of the students had left, | wand, with, I believe, a fork at the end of it, at 
the conversation among the officers turned upon | intervals stepped stealthily up and down the nave 
the trials of college officers in this country, where | and aisles of the church; and whenever he saw an 
their incomes are so very small. Professor Whe- | individual whose senses were buried in oblivion 
don remarked that its respectability, as a profes-| he touched him with his wand so effectually 
sion, was something, if it did not pay very well. | that the spell was broken, and in an instant he 


Another professor observed that he knew an ex- was recalled to all the realities of life. I watched 
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as he mounted with wary step into the galleries. 


At the end of one of them there satin the front | 


seat a young man who had very much the appear- 
ance of a farmer, with his mouth open, and his 
eves closed, a perfect picture of repose. The offi- 
cial marked him for his own, and having fitted his 
fork to the nape of his neck, he gave him such a 
push that, had he not been used to such visitations, 

it would probably have produced an ejaculatory 
start highly inconvenient on such an occasion. 

But no; every one seemed quietly to acquiesce in 
the usage, and whatever else they might be dream- 
ing of, they certainly did not dream of the in- 
fringement upon the liberties of the subject, nor 
did they think of applying for a summons on ac- 
count of the assault. 


A courte of students of Williams College went 
over to North Adams on a bender. After indulg- 


ing more freely than would probably be practica-_ 


ble in that well-regulated community in these days 
of reform, they set off to foot it back to Williams- 
town, a walk of some six or eight miles. This 
would have been a serious matter under the best 
of circumstances, but with a brick in each of their 
hats, it was a performance not to be accomplished 
without great difficulty. To make matters worse 
it began to rain hard as they started, and soon 
they were soaked to the skin from without as be- 
fore they had been from within. 

Joe Bean had suffered most from the liquor, 
and, of course, felt very much concerned for his 
companion, who was comparatively sober. Gazing 
around him into the dark, and upward to the pour- 
ing heavens, he blurted out, 

“T say, chum, I say, does it rain ?” 

‘*T should think it did, some,” replied Ben. 


same question with a rougher answer. 
he repeated, and Ben brought him to partial con- 
sciousness by his reply, and Joe apologized with, 

‘* You—may—think it queer, my asking you if, 
if, if, it rains, but fact is, Ben, I ain't much ac- 
quainted round here.” 


“Do you play, Sir?” 

‘“No, I play on no musical instrument what- 
ever,” 

‘*T am quite surprised at that. 
you were the soul of music.” 

“Well, you see, to tell you the truth I became | 
discouraged by a slight misconception when I was | 
quite a young man. I wasn’t appreciated, you | 
know, and all that sort of thing.” 

‘* Ah, how was that? I should like to hear the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Tt was about twenty years ago, when I was 
studying law, and my brother was a medical stu- | 
dent, and both of us fancied we had a wonderful 
talent for music. So John bought a flute, and I a} 
fiddle, and turning one of the attics into a study, 
we practiced there half the night through. 
didn’t want any body to know about it, especially 
my father, who had very strict notions as to the 
value of time and no taste for music; so to make 
him think we-were hard at work, I had quantities 
of law-books heaped up, and John had a skull and 
lots of bones scattered about, to the horror of Bet- 
sey, the housekeeper, who slept in the attic. She 
was once our nurse, and was the only one who 
could hear us practicing, and we had no fears of 
her telling. One morning, a week or two after we 


Once more | 


I should think | 


We 


| had begun our musical night-work, we were late 
at breakfast, and looking somewhat unrefreshed 
father said, 

‘** You musn’t study too hard, boys,’” 

“No, Sir, not at all,’ we both answered smiling- 
ly. Just ther Betsey appeared at the door, and 
looked mysteriously at mother. 

‘** Yes, what is it?’ asked mother, surprised at 
the flurry Betsey seemed to be in. 

‘** Well, ma'am, I want to say, ma’am, that I'll 
have to leave you, ma'am,’ 

*** Leave me! why, what do you mean, Betsey 2” 

‘“** Yes, ma’am, it’s going on twenty-five years 
that I’ve lived with you, and it’s the boys at last, 
ma’am. It’s not C hristian-like, ma'am. I can’t 
stand it no-ways, ma‘am.’ 

‘** Why, Betsey, what have the boys been do- 
ing ? do tell us at once.’ 

***Tt’s Mister John, ma'am, and sometimes I 
think Mister Tom helps him. He's got some poor 
creetur up stairs, ma'am, and he torments him aw- 
ful, ma’am, all night sometimes, ma’am, when you 
are all asleep. The poor creetur groans and 
screams, and a’most shrieks right out, and what it 
suffers I don’t know, but it’s dreadful. I know 
they say doctors must do such things when they’re 
a-larning, but I can't stay where such things are 
going on. I never thought Mister John was the 
one to do so, but he does, and if it’s all the same 
to you I'll go, ma'am.’ 

‘* Mother saw that there was some mystery about 
it, and telling Betsey she would talk to her again 
sent her from the room, when my brother and I 
were called on to explain. We never heard the 
last about that ‘poor creetur up stairs,’ but that 
was the end of my violin practice. I bave never 


touched a musical instrument since.” 
Joe soon brought up all standing, and asked the | 


PROBABLY one million of persons read the Draw- 
er. If they skip the grave and read only the gay, 
| they lose the best. We are about to make a tem- 
perance address. He that hath eyes to read, let 
| him read ; he that hath ears to hear, let him hear: 
‘<a. Intemperance cuts down youth in its vigor, 
| manhood in its strength, and age in its weakness. 
It breaks the father's heart, bereaves the doting 
mother, extinguishes natural affection, erases con- 
| jugal love, blots out filial attachment, blights pa- 
rental hope, and brings down mourning age in sor- 
row to the grave. It produces weakness not 
| strength, sickness not health, death not life. It 
| makes wives widows, children orphans, fathers 
fiends, and all of them paupers and beggars. It 
\f | feeds rheumatisms, nurses gout, welcomes epidem- 
| ics, invites cholera, imports pestilence, and em- 
| braces consumption. It coyers the land with idle- 
ness, poverty, disease, and crime. It fills your 
jails, supplies your almshouses, and demands your 
asylums. It engenders controversies, fosters quar- 
| els, and cherishes riots. It crowds your peniten- 
tiaries, and furnishes the victims for your scaffolds. 
It is the life-blood of the gambler, the aliment of 
the counterfeiter, the prop of the highwayman, and 
the support of the midnight incendiary. It coun- 
tenances the liar, respects the thief, and esteems 
the blasphemer. It violates obligation, reverences 
fraud, and honorsinfamy. It defames benevolence, 
hates love, scorns virtue, slanders innocence. It 
incites the father to butcher his helpless offspring, 
helps the husband to massacre his wife, and aids 
the child to grind the parricidalaxe. It burns up 
man and consumes woman, detests life, curses God, 
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and despises heaven. Itsuborns witnesses, nurses | from the harbor over the city walls, and also like. 
perjury, defiles the jury-box, and stains the judicial | wise to blow up their powder magazines with his 


ermine. It bribes votes, disqualifies voters, cor- 
rupts elections, pollutes our institutions, and en- 
dangers our Government. It degrades the citizen, 
debases the legislator, dishonors the statesman, 
disarms the patriot. It brings shame not honor; 
terror, not safety ; despair, not hope ; misery, not 
happiness. And with the malevolence of a fiend, 
it calmly surveys its frightful desolations, and, 
insatiated with havoc, it poisons felicity, kills 
peace, ruins morals, blights confidence, slays rep- 
utation, and wipes out national honor, then curses 
the world and laughs at its ruin.” 

There, it does all that and more. Jt murders the 
soul, It is the sum of all villainies; the curse of 
curses ; the devil's best friend. 


ANDERSON, the wizard, and a very poor wiz- 
ard he was, met with a Yankee who stole a march 
on him after the following pattern: Enter Yankee, 

“Tsay! you, Professor Anderson ?” 

“Yes, Sir, at your service.” 

‘*Wa'al you're a tarnation smart man, and I’m 
sumthin’ at a trick too, kinder cute teu you know.” 

** Ah, indeed, and what tricks are you up to, 
Sir?” asked the Professor, amused at the simple 
fellow. 

** Wa’al, I can take a red cent and change it into 
a ten-dollar gold piece.” 

‘Oh, that’s a mere sleight-of-hand trick, I can 
do that too.” 

‘*No you can’t. I'd like to see you try.” 

‘Well hold out your hand with a cent in it.” 

Yankee stretched out his paw with a red lying 
on it. 

‘“* This is your cent is it, sure?” 

‘* It’s nothin’ else.” 

‘*Hold on to it tight—Presto! change. 
open your hand.” 

Yankee opened his fist; and there was a gold 
eagle shining on his palm. 

“*Wa’al, you did it I declare; much obleeged 
tew yeou,” and Jonathan turned to go out. 

‘* Stay,” said the professor, ‘‘ you may leave me 
my ten dollars.” 

**Yourn! wan't it my cent; and didn’t you turn 
it into this ere yallerthing,eh? Good-bye!” and 
as he left the room he was heard to say, ‘I guess 
there ain’t any thing green about this child.” 


Now 


Tue French gentleman who sends us the follow- 
ing learned and entertaining epistle, promises to 
be a very valuable contributor to the Drawer. 
As his knowledge of the English language en- 
larges, he will doubtless extend his researches still 
further into its interior, and we shall have pleasure 
in laying the result of his discoveries before our 
readers 


“Mon Cuer Frienp,—I ave been since two 
month read much historie, and learn the English 


tongue ver much. I have study with the great 
Rambut, who sall give me many books and much 
historie for different nation. I sall learn much 
etymology, and find the English tongue ver old, 
and plus grand. I sall try give you somethings 
I find as I sall exacly remember. 

‘*T read of one man of much remark of the nation 
of Medes, by name Archibald, and of the foreign 
country, and they call him Archy Medes. He did 
the Romans much trouble when they besieged 
Babylon, in making machines to lift their ships 


| 


| property all. 





burning glass. This man not before his death 
long, prophesied remarkable that one man yer 
great sall stand up named Pow Stow, who sal] 
turn down side up this world. Now the great 
Rambut do say that Pow in that tongue signify 
wife—so the Dutch say Frow—and that Pow Stow 
is this great Frow Stow or Wife Stow, or in the 
Anglais Madam Stow, who is turned this side of 
the world over in her books, and now been cross 
the ocean to turn more over the other. 

‘*T read also another great man of Alick Sander, 
which is old Anglais for Sandy, as he have sandy 
hair. He were ver fond to drink toast, and ride 
wild horses and run over many country, and his 
horse was of name Busy Fellow, because he went 
so much. He much subdued all the Old World, 
and is found to have sit on a rock of the ocean and 
cry for a ship to cross him to the New World with 
his horse to run over it too, likewise, he was once 
much traveled. 

**T read, too, in one ver old historie of one woman 
who first discover Europe. She did ride across 
the ocean on a bull to fly from a ver old money 
lender, of name Jew Peter, who will take her 
I find not in my atlas of M. Michell 
from where she ave came. When she got near the 
shore of the land, the native threw to her a rope, 
to save her life from the sea, and so she call the 


| land Eu-rope, which in that tongue sall mean a 


good rope. The bull have been turned for graze 
on to one little island, and was much pleasantly 
called John Bull by the native, and lived to old 
age and have many descendants. 

‘**T now desire very much to be Professor in His- 
torie et Etymologie in Universtie some, and much 
thing vat I do learn I sall to you write. Adiew.” 


Mr. Artuur has made a book on the derivation 
of names, but he has only skimmed the surface of 
things. And he has said little or nothing of pecu- 
liar names. We have not many, in this country, 
perhaps. England, however, isrichinthem. The 
Registrar-General supplies a list of upward of two 
thousand. Simple and compound, they are of 
every variety, some pleasing, some puzzling, many 
very neat. As specimens, we pick out a pleasant 
company for a marriage festival and wedding break- 
fast. We have the lovely Bride, with Mr. Young- 
husband, and the disappointed Kilbride watching 
them to church, At the latter place, Priest and 
Surplice are waiting, and through the portal pass, 
as Sir George Etherege has it, 

———a whole company of damsels 
In sky, and pink, and rose-colored taffetas: 
and among them are Fullalove and Hope, Honey, 
Hearty and Innocent, Lamb and Peace, Neat and 
Nutty, Please, Pleasant and Prime, Rose and Riper, 
Smiles and Smitten, Softly and Sugars, Sunshine and 
Sweetlove, Tulip and Turtle, Violet and Venus, Well- 
beloved, Witty, Patienee, and Zeal. With these 
come Beutyman, a little loose in his orthography ; 
Amour himself, with his Kentish cousin, ?aramour ; 
sighing Blight and joyful Bliss; Catchlove and Coo ; 
Dove, Goodman and Jolly; Lovemaiden and Nice, 


| Steddy and Smirk, and half a hundred more of 


general company of all sorts, good for mixing, in- 
cluding Flesh, Fury, Frown, Thunder, Body, Coffin, 
Dust, and Death (who, of course, make themselves 
disagreeable at table); Maggs, Startup and Hagg ; 
Pigg, Hogg and Greedy, Buss (of course), and also 
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Buszey; Goose and Spooney (sighing like furnace), 
Chataway (a pleasant neighbor that Chataway, 
madam !) Gout, Godbehere, Cant, Clouts, and Cobble- 
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fruit in their maturity—I say, to see young men 


| step up to the bar of this boat, and without fear 
| of observing eyes, boldly ask for whisky when 


dick; Gaudy, Gander, and Ogle; Merryman, Rake, | they know there is in that very bar the best of 
and ‘the agreeable Rattle.” Names are not want- | old Cognac brandy ?” 


ing indicative of sundry other matters, in affinity 
with the present scene or any imaginable future 
scene ‘at home.”” We leave the seeking of these 
to the lovers of funny names, concluding our wed- 
ding-breakfast nomenclature with the names of 
three bridesmaids who are not to be forgotten— 
Kiss, Paradise, and Hush. 


Amon the saints in the Romish calendar are 
some females of holy memory, whose bright ex- 
ample we would place on record for the imitation 
of the sex who are striving always to attain the 
graces that belong to angels. Thus we find the 
following records of the virtues of St. Phebe and 
St. Sally : 

“St. Phabe.—St. Phoebe was married early to a 
willful, but withal a good-hearted husband. He 


was a merchant, and would come home sour and | 


sullen from ’Change. Whereupon, after much 
pondering, St. Phoebe in her patience set to work, 
and praying the while, made of dyed lambs’-wool 
adoor-mat. And it chanced from that time, that 
never did the husband touch that mat that it 
didn’t clean his temper with his shoes, and he sat 
down by his Phebe as mild as the lamb whose 
wool he had trod upon. Thus gentleness may 
make miraculous door-mats !”’ 

“ St, Sally.—St. Sally, from her childhood, was 
known for her innermost love of truth. It was 
said of her that her heart was in a crystal shrine, 
and all the world might see it. Now once when 
other women denied, or strove to hide, their age, 
St. Sally said, ‘/ am five-and-thirty !’ Whereupon, 
next birthday, St. Sally’s husband, at a feast of 
all their friends, gave her a necklace of six-and- 
thirty opal beads; and on every birthday added a 
bead, until the beads mounted to fourscore-and- 
one. And the beads seemed to act as a charm; 
for St. Sally, wearing the sum of her age about her 
neck, age never appeared in her face. Such, in 
the olden time, was the reward of simplicity and 
truth,” 


THERE are several temperance people very much 
after the pattern of the man who figures in the 
sketch we present below. It was on one of the 
river steamers at dinner that an amiable, matronly 
lady remarked, in the midst of conversation with a 
very grave-looking gentleman, un the subject of 
temperance : 

“Oh! I do despise of all things in this world a 
whisky drinker!” 

The gentleman dropped his knife and fork, in 
the ardor of his feelings extended his hands and 
took hers within his own, and with emotion that 
threatened tears over the loss of ruined sons, he 
replied with faltering words : 

“Madam, I respect your sentiments and the 
heart that dictated them. I permit no person to 
go beyond me in despising the whisky drinker. I 
have been disgusted on this very boat, and I say 
it now before our worthy Captain’s face. What, I 
ask you, can be more disgusting than to see well- 
dressed, respectable, and virtuous-looking young 
men, whose mothers are probably even now pray- 
ing that the tender instruction by which their 
youth was illuminated may bring forth precious 


Ir would be hard to match the following for 
| truthfulness to Irish character, and to the unfortu- 
| nate experience of some who have had Irish help. 
| Weare indebted for it to an Eastern correspondent. 
| Patrick had been recently hired to do the chores, 
| but I was not altogether sure of his being able to 
| do all he promised. He boasted so loudly of his 
universal knowledge of out-of-door work that I 
doubted of his knowing much of any thing. I 
said to him one day, 

‘* Patrick, do you think I could trust you to give 
the black filly a warm mash this evening ?” 

Pat stared for a minute or two without reply- 
ing, and I repeated the question, when he broke si- 
lence and said, 

“Ts it a mash, Sir? Shure an’ I'd like to be 
plazin’ yer honor any way ; that’s no lie.” 

As he spoke, however, I fancied that I saw a 
strange sort of puzzled expression flit across his 
face. 

‘*I beg yer pardon, Sir, but ’tis bothered intire- 
jly Tam. Will I give her an Ould Country mash 
or an Ameriky mash ?” 

““Look here, Patrick Mulrooney,” said I, im- 
patiently, “‘I want you to put about two double 
handfulls of bran into a bucket of water, and after 
stirring it well give it to the black filly. Now, 
do you rightly understand me ?” 

‘*Good luck to yer honor,” replied Patrick, 
looking very much relieved, for he had now got 
just the information he was fishing for, ‘‘ good luck 
to yer honor ; what would I be good for if I didn't? 
Sure it’s the Ould Country mash after all.” 

““T thought as much,” said I; ‘‘so now away 
with you, and be sure you make no mistake.” 

‘*It’s not likely I'll do that, Sir,” said he, look- 
ing very confident; ‘‘ but about the warm wather, 
Sir ?” 

‘There is plenty to be had in the kitchen.” 

** An’ will I give her the full of the bucket, Sir?” 

‘*Tt will do her no harm,” I said, and with that 
Patrick made his best bow, and left to do his work. 
It might have been ten minutes after this that my 
wife entered the room where I was sitting, and as 
she was somewhat of an invalid I laid down the 
book I had in my hand, and, leading her to the 
sofa, arranged the pillows to her liking, when she 
remarked, 

“‘T wish you would go into the kitchen, George. 
I am afraid there is something wrong about that 
Irishman of yours and the old cook, Phillis. They 
seemed to be quarreling as I crossed the hall, and 
I heard him saying something about its being your 
orders.” 

‘* Oh, it is nothing, my dear,” I replied; ‘I un- 
derstand it all. Pat requires some warm water, 
which Phillis, I presume, who bears him no gocd- 
will, has probably refused to give him.” 

My wife said nothing more, and I returned to 
my reading, looking for some passage that I 
thought would please her, when we were both 
startled by a crash of crockery, as if the end of the 
world had come, and then a suppressed shriek, 
which told us too plainly that something unusual 
was to pay in the kitchen. I hurried out of the 
room, and soon heard the voices of the parties to 
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a desperate struggle. First came the squeaking 
voice of Phillis, as if she could hardly speak for 
being choked. 

**Hab done, I say! I won't hab nuffin to do 
wid the nasty stuff, no way, so dar!” 

**Ye ugly ould cuntrairy nagur, don’t I tell ye 
‘tis the masther's orders,” responded Patrick Mul- 
rooney. 

“°Tain’t no such thing! Go way, you white, 
nasty Irisher. Who ebber heard of a ooman’s 
taken a mash afore ?” 

The truth flashed upon me at once, and the fun 
of the thing struck me so irresistibly that I hesi- 
tated for a while to break in upon the scene. Pat- 
rick proceeded : 

*‘ Arrah, be aisy, can’t ye, and take it as ye’re 
tould, like a dacent nagur.” 

‘*Go way, I tell you,” screamed Phillis; “Ill 
call missus, dat I will.” 

‘*] say iv’s the masther’s orders; he told me to 
give the bran mash to the black Phillis, and you've 
got to take it; so be aisy, and if yer can’t be aisy 
be as aisy as you can.” 

This was enough. I stepped into the kitchen, 
seized the fellow as he stood over the frightened 
cook, and drove him out of doors; but as he went 
I heard him muttering that he didn’t know what 
to make of it for the life of him—he was thrying 
to do as he was told. 


Tue proprietor of a tan-yard adjacent to a cer- 
tain town in Virginia concluded to build a stand, 
or sort of store, on one of the main streets, for the 
purpose of vending his leather, buying raw hides, 
andthelike. Aftercompleting his building, he be- 
gan to consider what sort of a sign would be best to 
put up for the purpose of attracting attention to his 
new establishment; and for days and weeks he was 
sorely puzzled on this subject. Several devices 
were adopted, and on further consideration rejected. 

At last a happy idea struck him. He bored an 
auger-hole through the door-post, and stuck a calf’s 


tail into it, with the bushy end flaunting out. | 


After a while, he noticed a grave-looking person- 
age standing near the door with his spectacles, 
gazing intently on the sign. And there he con- 
tinued to stand, gazing and gazing, until the curi- 
osity of the tanner was greatly excited in turn. 
He stepped out, and addressed the individual. 

* Good-morning,”’ said he. 

“Morning,” said the other, without moving his 
eyes from the sign. 

“You want to buy leather?’ said the store- 
keeper. 

**No.” 

“Do you wish to sell hides ?”” 

** No.” 

** Are you a farmer ?” 

“No.” 

**Are you a merchant ?” 

** No.” 

“Are you a lawyer?” 

“No.” 

** Are you a doctor ?’ 

‘**No.” 

‘* What are you, then?” 

“I’m a philosopher. Ihave been standing here 
for an hour, trying to see if I could ascertain how 
that calf got through that auger-hole.” 

That we take it, beats the king and the apple 
in the dumpling all hollow. Yet many a philoso- 
pher has puzzled his brains over easier matters 
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than this. Witness Doctor Mitchell and the Ulack 
sheep; or the savans and the jar of water with 
fish in it. 


Tre humors of the rural Press are exceedingly 
amusing, and the best of them that has recently 
fallen into the Drawer was the trap that the man 
of the Eimira Gazette laid for his brother typos, 
whom he suspected of stealing his items of news 
instead of making them for themselves. So the 
hero of the Gazette, on Saturday, embellished his 
columns with the following savory paragraph ; 

‘*Horris_e.—We learn that a man named 
John E. Kake, an Indian, was, on Thursday, burn- 
ed to a cinder in an oven in the town of Southport, 
near the State Line. How he came into the oven 
is unknown, but he is supposed to have been drunk, 
as he had alcohol about his person at the time of 

| the occurrence.” 
| They took. Both the rival papers copied the 
item, and thereupon the Gazette man explains: 

“As both our contemporaries have copied the 
above item from us, it behooves us to say that the 
cannibals who live near the State Line actually ate 
the remains of Johnny-cake after they were taken 

from the oven. Like all New Englanders, we al- 
ways loved Johnny, and hope he'll reappear on 
earth. He is a cousin of Mush.” 


Mar OLMsTEAD was a day-laborer in Danbury, 
Connecticut, and has been immortalized by a brief 
biography in the ‘‘ Life Time” of Peter Parley 
Goodrich. He was short and thick-set, with a long 
nose, a little bulbous in his latter days, with a rud- 
dy complexion, and a mouth shutting like a pair 
of nippers. Mat had a turn for practical jokes, and 
was not very scrupulous about the means of mak- 
ing them. 

On a cold, bitter day in December a gentleman, 
a stranger, came into the bar-room of Keeler’s tav- 
ern, where Mat and several of his companions were 
lounging. The man had on a new hat of the latest 
fashion, and still shining with the gloss of the shop. 
He seemed conscious of his dignity, and carried his 
head in such a manner as to invite attention to it. 
Mat’s knowing eye immediately detected the weak- 
ness of the stranger, and approaching him careless- 
ly, he said, 

‘What a very nice hat you’ve got on! Pray, 
who made it?” 

‘*Oh, it came from New York,” was the reply. 

“Will you let me take it?’ asked Mat, as po- 
litely as he knew how. 

The stranger took it off his head gingerly and 
handed it to him. 

‘*Tt’s a wonderful nice hat!” said Mat, ‘and I 
see it’s a real salamander!” 

“‘ Salamander!’ said the other. ‘‘ What's that?” 

‘*Why a real salamander hat won't burn!” 

‘*No? I never heard of that before. I don’t be- 
lieve it’s one of that kind.” 

‘Sartain sure; I'll bet you a mug of flip of it.” 

“Well, I'll stand you!” 

**Done!” said Mat; ‘‘now I'll just put it under 
the forestick.” 

It being thus arranged, Mat put the hat under 
the forestick into a glowing mass of coals. In an 
instant it took fire, collapsed, and rolled into a 
black, crumpled mass of cinders. 

‘TI du declare!” cried Mat, affecting great as- 
tonishment, ‘‘it ain’t a salamander hat arter all ; 
but I'll pay the flip.” 








Ghe Suauguration. 


Mr. SHaDBLow, having voted for the successful | Having reached Washington, he goes to the Hotel 
candidate, resolves to be at the Jnauguration. and asks for ‘‘ A Nice Room, not too high up.” 





The “‘ Gentlemanly Clerk” gives him his choice of | Where he receives every attention from the former 
the Roof or the Kitchen.—He prefers the latter. occupants of the Apartment. 
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In the morning he proceeds to the Barber's Shop for a ‘‘ Wash and a Shave.” He waits two hours for 
‘his turn”—which does not come. 
Vor. XIV.—No. 83.—Y r* 
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He returns to his room, and performs his ablutions , The glorious moment arrives. Mr. Shadblow wit- 
as well as circumstances admit. nesses the Inauguration—at a distance. 
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He thinks he will “drop in on Oid Buck.” But | He falls in with a “Member of the House,” who 
does not succeed. introduces him to a “‘ Senator.” 
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Having parted with his Honorable Friends, he | And is sure that it must have been taken by one 
finds that he has lost his Pocket-Book. | of those ‘‘ rascally Congressmen.” 


Mr. SuapsB.ow is fully convinced that great corruptien exists at Washington, and thinks another 
‘Committee of Investigation” should be appointed. He says, ‘If they'll pick a man’s pocket, they'll 
do any thing, and ain't fit to go to Congress.” 





Foshions for Apu 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropiz, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voit 
From actual articles of Costume. 
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Figures 1 anp 2.—Ovt-Door CosrumgEs. 
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E furnish on the preceding page 
illustrations of two very beauti- 

ful Ovr-Doox Costumes, Figure 1 
consists of a basque of moire antique. 
This is deep, adjusting itself neatly to 
the person, and reaching to the top of 
the lower fall of wide guipure lace, 
with two of which it is ornamented, 
the upper one just allowing the edge 
of the basque to be visible. It may 
be of any favorite color, and is further 
trimmed with bugle gimp. Transverse 
folds of the stuff, of an inch in width, 
and graduated in length from one and 
a half to five inches, are placed upon 
the outside of the sleeve. These are 
set between descending folds, upon the 
face of which bugle tassels are placed 
on both sides. The lower portion of 
the sleeve, from the elbow to the wrist, 
is covered with a fall of lace, trimmed 
with bugles. The skirt, which is of 
taffeta of one color, and very full, is 
ornamented with velvet passamentcrie. 
—Figure 2 is made of taffeta, with 
three flounces @ disposition. ‘The body 
is checked in a very minute manner, 
which is not represented in our illus- 
tration. The flounces are plaided in a 
larger pattern. It is made to fit high 
and close, with bretelles. The sleeves 
are laid in reversed plaits, ornamented 
with tassels, A light fringe completes 
the decoration. 

The MAnTiLva (Figure 3) is so elab- 
orately represented in the illustration 
as to supersede the necessity of descrip- 
tion. It may be of any choice color. 

If space permitted, we would gladly 
have given place to an illustration of another very 
beautiful Mantilla, which has excited much ad- 
miration. We must, however, content ourselves 
with a verbal description. It is scarf-shaped, with 
a berthe, which is cross-laced on the shoulders, 
terminating in tabs, crossing at the waist, over 
the broad points of the Mantilla. The berthe, and 


Figure +.—Movrnxinc-Cou.ars, 








Figure 3.—MAnTILLA. 


its two flounces, are trimmed with box-plaited 
frills, another row of which traverses the middle 
of the Mantilla. The front has likewise double 
frills. The flounces are laid on, at pleasure, ei- 
ther in reversed plaits, or are gathered full. 

The Movurnine Co.uars and SLEEVES are of 
crape, laid on in folds or pipings. 


| 


| 








Figure 5.—Movcrntnc-SLeeves. 





